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CHAPTER  I. 

No  sooner  had  the  carriage  driven  from  the 
door,  than  Isabella  repaired  to  the  library, 
which,  though  lighted,  had  not  been  entered  ; 
the  amiable  display  with  which  Mr,  Went- 
worth  had  intended  to  indulge  his  guests  hav- 
ing been  prevented  by  Miss  Christina's  unfor- 
tunate seizure  upon  him.  But  she  found  him 
not  in  the  library,  and  she  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment before  she  went  further  ;  her  hand  press- 
ed on  her  heart,  as  she  thought  how  very 
decided  he  must  be  in  his  purpose  of  retirement 
if  he  were  already  gone  (for  it  was  not  yet 
ten  o'clock)  to  his  dressing-room. 
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"What  ought  I  to  do? ''thought  she;  and 
closing  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  ostentatious 
glare  of  useless  light,  she  endeavoured  to  de- 
cide, to  the  very  best  of  her  youthful  wisdom, 
what  it  was  her  duty  to  do. 

The  meditation  ended  by  her  bending  her 
steps  towards  her  husband's  dressing-room. 
She  knocked,  but  rather  faintly,  at  the  door, 
and  received  no  answer.  She  knocked  again, 
and  received  a  low-toned  "  come  in,"  m  return. 

Went  worth  was  sitting  by  his  fire  with  a 
countenance  of  the  deepest  gloom  ;  never- 
theless, she  drew  near  him  boldly,  and  ven- 
tured to  lay  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

*'  Are  you  unwell,  dear  Marmaduke  .^"  said 
she.  "  What  made  you  leave  the  drawing- 
room  so  suddenly  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  know  .?....  Can  you  not  guess 
the  cause  ?  " 

"  I  greatly  fear  that  my  poor  foolish  aunt, 
Christina,  tormented  you  by  some  of  her  wild 
speculations.  . . .  But  you  mu§t  not  mind  her 
comicaP '  projects,   my  dear   friend  ;....!   am 
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sorry  to  say  we  are  all  obliged  to  laugh  at 
them." 

"  Laugh  !....!  must  not  mind  !  .  , . .  Good 
God  !  am  I  to  be  talked  to  thus  by  the  woman 
I  have  chosen  ?  . .  .  .  /  must  not  mind  9  .  .  .  . 
You  venture  to  enter  the  retreat  I  have  sought 
in  the  agony  of  disgust  and  suffering,  to  tell  me 
I  must  not  mind  it  ?  . . . .  You  act  unwisely, 
Isabella  !  . .  . .  most  unwisely.  Would  that  my 
mother  were  here  ! " 

"  I  would  she  were,  Marmaduke.  . . .  Most 
gratefully  would  I  listen  to  her,  if  she  would 
teach  me  how  I  could  sooth  you.  Do  not 
mistake  my  feelings  if  I  do  speak  unwisely. . .  . 
I  am  very  young;  and,  under  many  circum- 
stances, may  feel  at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  .  .  .  . 
but,  at  least,  be  assured  of  this,  that  my  first 
and  dearest  wish  is  to  perform  my  duty  well, 
and  in  every  thing  to  be  exactly  what  you 
would  wish  me."" 

"  This  is  terrible  ! "  replied  her  husband, 
pressing  his  forehead  with  both  his  hands, 
almost  wildly.  ..."  This  is  very  terrible  ! 

B    2 
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Duty,  you  would  do  your  duty  by  me  ?  And 
I  am  to  hear  this,  and  bear  it  meekly  too, 
I  suppose,  from  the  woman  I  have  taken  from 
among  a  set  of  drivelling  idiots,  and  grinning 
buffoons,  to  make  my  wife  !" 

''0  Marmaduke  !"  cried  Isabella,  greatly 
shocked,  "  what  can  I  say  ?" 

"  Nothing  !  .  .  .  .  say  nothing,  madam  ;  . .  . . 
it  is  your  best  and  safest  course. .  .  .  Unhappily, 
most  unhappily,  my  nature  is  too  refined,  too 
exquisitely  susceptible  in  all  ways,  to  endure 
such  communion  as  I  have  submitted  to  hold 
this  day,  without  sufferings  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  more  ordinary  beings  endure  in 
passing  the  gates  of  death,  ....  and  it  is  not 
your  prating  to  me  of  your  duty  that  can 
heal  them."" 

The  unhappy  young  woman  stood  silently 
before  him,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
conduct  herself  ...  If  she  left  him  in  such  a 
state  of  mind,  how  terrible  would  be  their  next 
meeting  !  ....  If  she  remained  with  him,  how 
probable  was  it  that  every  word  she  spoke 
would  irritate  him  farther  ! 
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Many  women,  perhaps,  might  have  found 
help  in  the  practice  of  some  of  the  pretty 
dissimulations,  so  generally  attributed  to  the 
sex.  .  .  .  They  might  have  wept,  or  fainted, 
or  even  forced  their  pliant  natures  to  hang 
upon,  and  caress  the  man  that  tortured  them  ; 
nay,  it  is  possible,  too,  that  deep  philosophers 
of  the  nobler  sex  might  be  found,  who  would 
deliberately  approve  of  this  line  of  conduct ;  but 
the  innate,  simple,  sterling  truth  of  Isabella, 
rendered  it  impossible.  Not,  indeed,  that  she 
rejected  it  upon  principle,  for  it  did  not  even 
occur  to  her. 

After  a  painful  interval  of  several  minutes, 
during  which  Wentworth  kept  his  face  con- 
cealed by  laying  his  head  upon  his  arms,  which 
rested  on  the  table,  Isabella  ventured  once 
more  to  speak,  and  said, 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better, 
Marmaduke,  for  me  to  tell  my  aunt,  Christina, 
at  once,  that  it  is  disagreeable  to  you  to  hear 
ladies  converse  on  such  subjects,  and  that  for 
the  future,  she  must  never  attempt  to  lead 
you  into  any  tete-a-tete  conversations?'' 
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During  the  first  part  of  this  speech  Mr. 
Wentworth  remained  in  the  attitude  that  has 
been  described  ;  but  when  she  reached  the 
words,  "  and  that  for  the  future,"  ....  he  raised 
his  head  ;  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her,  with  a  . 
stare  expressive  both  of  horror  and  astonish- 
ment, remained  thus  till  she  had  finished ;  then, 
starting  to  his  feet,  he  said  in  a  voice  low 
and  distinct,  and  from  which  all  appearance 
of  passion  was  banished, 

"  Do  you  then  really  suppose,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth, that  I  shall  submit  myself  again,  to  the 
endurance  of  such  suffering  as  the  sight  of 
that".  ...  he  stopped  short,  and,  recovering  by 
an  effort  the  tone  of  high-breeding,  by  which 
it  was  his  chief  glory  to  regulate  his  life, 
added,  with  a  bow,  . ..."  as  the  presence  of 
that  too  accomplished  lady  must  bring  with 
it ;  ....  at  least  to  me  ?" 

The  only  self-reproach  of  which  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Wentworth  appeared  susceptible,  was 
what  arose  from  his  occasionally  fearing  that 
he  might  have  transgressed  the  laws  by  which 
gentlemen  are  bound  to  regulate  their  speech, 
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while  giving  way  to  the  vehemence  of  his  ir- 
ritation ;  and  the  successful  effort  he  had  now 
made  to  stop,  even  on  his  lips,  a  phrase  that 
he  should  have  condemned  as  coarse  and  ple- 
beian, did  more  towards  restoring  him  to  tran- 
quillity than  all  the  good  and  gentle  feeling 
which  Isabella  could  display.  Thus  at  the 
moment  when  her  heart  was  more  depressed 
than  ever,  at  hearing  a  denunciation  that  threa- 
tened a  total  separation  from  some  of  her  near- 
est relatives,  he  suddenly  resumed  a  tone  of 
reconciliation. 

"  We  will  not,  in  short,  my  love,  waste  any 
more  time  on  a  subject  that  must  of  necessity 
dispose  of  itself  in  the  only  way  that  can  ef- 
fectually prevent  future  suifering ;  but  before 
you  retire  to  your  dressing-room,  I  will  add 
one  word,  and  it  is  an  important  one,  to  what 
I  have  already  said  on  the  painful  subject  of 
this  day's  visit.  I  should  feel,  I  assure  you, 
my  dear,  very  great  reluctance  to  utter  any 
command  that  would  altogether  separate  you 
from  your  parents.  .  .  .  This  is  a  connection 
quite  diiFerent  in   its  nature  from  that  other. 
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of  which  we  will  never  speak  more  ;  . . .  .  but 
even  this,  sacred  as  it  is,  will  inevitably  be 
shaken,  unless  your  very  excellent,  but,  pardon 
me,  unpolished  father  can  be  taught  to  re- 
strain his  violent  animal  spirits  a  little.  I  feel 
the  less  reluctance  in  insisting  upon  this ;  be- 
cause I  cannot  but  think  his  profession  and 
age,  as  well  as  the  tone  of  my  own  manners, 
require  it.  I  must,  therefore,  request  that  at 
your  next  interview  you  will  hint  to  him  de- 
licately, but  intelligibly,  that  I  like  not  an  eter- 
nal exhibition  of  boisterous  mirth,  and  that  in 
my  own  house  I  shall  certainly  so  act  as  to  avoid 
it.  This  is  all  I  wish  you  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  it  might  be  inconsistent  with  your  filial 
feelings  to  enter  more  particularly  into  what 
has  passed. . . .  And  now,  my  love,  retire. ...  I 
shall  soon  follow  you.  I  had  indeed  intended 
to  put  my  thoughts  on  paper,  and  so  transmit 
them  to  you;  but  our  conversation,  Isabella, 
has  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  render  this 
unnecessary." 

The  conversation  had   indeed   been  of  that 
very  satisfactory  nature  which  arises  from  the 
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absence  of  all  contradiction  ;  Isabella  had  no 
courage  to  speak,  though  her  heart  was  full ; 
and  silently  bending  her  head  in  return  to  the 
nod  that  dismissed  her,  she  left  the  room. 

No  sweetness  of  temper,  however  great,  could 
avail  to  chase  the  painful  recollection  of  this 
unhappy  day  from  the  mind  of  Isabella  ;  and 
though  as  gentle  as  ever,  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible shade  of  sadness  on  her  brow  which 
the  rather  unusual  sprightliness  of  her  hus- 
band had  not  the  power  to  chase.  Two  or 
three  days  passed  away,  during  which  no  in- 
tercourse, beyond  a  note  to  say  that  Mr.  Went- 
worth  was  quite  well,  passed  between  her  and 
her  late  happy  home.  She  had  "  no  heart  to 
visit  it;"  the  remembrance  of  the  commission 
she  had  received  was  sufficient  to  keep  her 
away,  even  if  she  had  felt  courage  to  announce 
her  intention  of  making  such  a  visit.  Sun- 
day recurred  during  this  interval,  and  Isabella 
made  her  appearance  at  church. 

The  village  neighbourhood  which  was  small, 
and  not  very  dignified,  indulged  itself  rather 
more  conspicuously  than  was  strictly  polite  in 
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gazing  at  the  beautiful  bride  ;  and  beautiful 
they  allowed  her  to  be,  though  in  truth  she 
neither  looked  very  well,  nor  very  gay.  But 
Mr.  Wentworth,  who,  far  from  resenting  this 
unceremonious  sort  of  homage,  would  have  been 
equally  surprised  and  disappointed  if  it  had 
not  been  offered,  saw  the  partial  eclipse  of  the 
star  which  he  intended  should  blaze  in  the  eyes 
of  all  men,  if  they  themselves  did  not ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  carriage  door  was  closed  upon  them, 
he  said  to  her, 

"  You  are  very  far  from  looking  as  you  ought 
to  do,  Isabella. . . .  Are  you  ill  ?" 

*'  No,  Marmaduke,  ....  I  believe  not." 

"  My  dear  !"....  he  then  rejoined  gravely, 
but  not  severely,  "  I  greatly  fear  you  are  out 
of  temper." 

*'  Indeed,  I  hope  not !"  . .  . .  said  she,  "  but 
perhaps  I  have  not  walked  enough  lately.  I 
used  to  take  so  much  more  exercise  than  I 
do  now,  that  perhaps  my  health  feels  it.  I 
will  walk  for  an  hour  in  the  shrubberies  when 
we  get  home." 

Most  newly  married  men,  if  they  discovered 
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in  their  loved  companions  some  latent  excel- 
lence which  had  heretofore  escaped  their  notice, 
would  rejoice  and  be  well  pleased  at  the  dis- 
covery ;  but  never  did  any,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, experience  a  more  delightful  com- 
placency of  spirits  than  did  Mr.  Went  worth, 
when  he  found  what  he  deemed  a  fair  occasion 
to  charge  his  bride  with  being  out  of  temper. 
The  opportunity  was  invaluable  to  him :  for 
not  only  did  it  account  most  completely  to  his 
own  satisfaction  for  the  paleness  and  want  of 
spirits  that  were  at  present  apparent;  but  it 
afforded  him  a  sort  of  prophetic  tranquillity 
and  ease  of  heart,  which  he  felt  would  solace 
him  under  any  future  uneasiness  that  might  arise 
from  witnessing  the  same  symptoms  in  future; 

No  one  circumstance  perhaps  had  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  self-acquitting  peace  of 
mind  which  he  had  enjoyed  through  life,  as 
the  established  fact  that  his  mother  was  of 
an  extremely  bad  temper.  This  had  sufficed 
to  neutralise  and  render  of  no  effect,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  all  the  reiterated  re- 
proaches she  had  bestowed  upon  him  for  the 
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same  fault;  and  from  the  moment  that  he 
perceived,  as  he  sat  at  church,  the  smooth 
brow  of  Isabella  contracted  by  what  seemed 
a  fi:own  (for  her  head  ached  sadly),  he  de- 
cided in  his  own  mind  that,  though  she  had 
not  as  yet  displayed  any  symptoms  of  a  violent 
temper,  she  was  unquestionably  afflicted  by  a 
sullen  one,  ....  which  by  his  own  strength  of 
mind,  excellent  judgment,  and  undeviating  firm- 
ness, he  must  contrive  to  manage,  and  bear 
with,  as  well  as  he  could. 


Early  in  the  following  week,  the  dowager 
Mrs.  Went  worth  arrived,  and  was  welcomed 
by  her  son  with  great  affection.  He  was,  in 
truth,  devotedly  attached  to  her,  as  indeed  her 
great  and  exclusive  love  for  him  well  deserved 
that  he  should  be.  Both  parties  were  never- 
theless accustomed,  not  unfrequently,  to  yield 
to  the  infirmity  of  their  natures  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other,  when  each  invariably 
began,  continued,  and  ended  the  quarrel,  under 
the  firm  persuasion  that  whatever  blame  there 
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might  be  attached  to  it,  belonged  wholly  to 
the  other ;  .  .  . .  but  on  all  other  occasions,  when 
this  unphysical  plague-spot  of  their  moral  con- 
stitution showed  itself,  each  strenuously  sup- 
ported the  other,  and  with  unmitigated  ve- 
hemence declared  that  everything  said  or  done 
in  opposition  to  him  or  her,  was  sinful,  igno- 
rant, wrong,  and  abominable  in  all  ways, 

Isabella,  who,  notwithstanding  she  cherished 
the  remembrance  of  the  flattering  distinction 
with  which  the  dowager  had  treated  her  during 
their  first  interviews,  had  not  spent  a  week  in 
meditating  on  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced 
by  this  visit  without  some  touch  of  fear,  .... 
stood  apart  while  the  mother  and  son  embraced, 
as  pretty  a  picture  of  graceful  timidity  as  eye 
could  desire. 

When  at  length  Mrs.  Wentworth  turned 
towards  her,  it  was  evident  that  her  first  exa- 
mining glance  was  directed  to  her  dress ;  .  .  . . 
there  was  no  fault  in  it,  and  she  was  embraced 
with  the  flattering  assurance  that  her  coiffure 
was  extremely  becoming.  The  little  party  then 
seated   themselves   round  the   library-flre,  and 
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for  a  few  minutes  something  like  general  con- 
versation ensued ;  Paris  and  its  parties  were 
discussed,  Isabella  was  asked  if  she  did  not 
think  the  costume  worn  by  the  ladies  at  the 
opera  peculiarly  becoming,  and  some  haut  ton 
London  news  commented  upon.  After  this, 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  making  a  sign  to  her  son  to 
change  his  place  which  was  opposite,  to  one 
beside  her  on  the  couch  she  occupied,  began 
some  whispered  communication  which  it  was 
so  evidently  her  wish  that  none  but  he  should 
hear,  that  Isabella,  after  a  short  questioning 
with  herself  as  to  what  might  be  "  discreetest, 
best,"  under  the  circumstances,  presently  rose, 
and  left  the  room. 

Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
such  paroxysms  of  ill-humour  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  paint,  no  newly  married  husband 
in  the  fondest  fervour  of  his  happiness,  nor  any 
long-married  one  clinging  to  the  soothing  pre- 
sence whence  he  derived  all  the  best  comforts, 
both  major  and  minor, — neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  could  more  pertinaciously  covet 
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and  insist  upon  constantly  enjoying  the  com- 
pany of  his  lady-love,  than  did  Mr.  Went- 
worth ;  so  that  Isabella  had  very  rarely  sat 
herself  down  beside  her  dressing-room  fire 
alone. 

At  the  first  moment  she  experienced  a  feeling 
of  tranquillity  and  relief,  as  she  now  so  placed 
herself,  that  seemed  like  comfort ;  and  as  she 
sank  into  the  luxurious  bergere^  that  ever  stood 
there  ready  to  receive  her,  she  reclined  her 
head  on  the  swelling  softness  that  seemed  to 
invite  it,  closed  her  eyes,  and  thought,  with  a 
sigh,  that  she  could  be  well  pleased  to  rest  in 
such  quiet  idleness  for  ever. 

But  her  mind  and  spirits  were  not  in  a  state 
to  be  long  lulled  into  such  repose  by  any  arm- 
chair in  the  world.  The  idea  of  her  mother, 
of  her  father,  of  Margaret,  of  the  dear  old  man 
whose  chief  joy  she  had  been  for  more  years 
than  she  could  well  remember,  the  whole  be- 
loved group  rose  before  her  with  all  the  vivid- 
ness and  warmth  of  reality ;  and  stretching  out 
her  arms  as  if  to  embrace  them  all,  she  felt  the 
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void  that  was  around  her  with  such  terrible 
intensity,  that  she  burst  into  the  heartiest  fit 
of  weeping  she  had  yet  indulged  in. 

It  might  have  lasted  longer,  for  there  was 
a  strange  sort  of  luxury  in  it,  had  she  not 
feared  that  traces  of  its  bitter  comfort  might 
be  left  upoji  her  cheeks.  Her  alarmed  fancy 
conjm'ed  up  her  husband's  eye,  and  her  husband's 
voice,  both  commanding  her  to  show  cause  why 
she  had  been  weeping.  This  was  quite  enough 
to  check  the  indulgence,  had  it  been  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  soothing,  and  needed  not  the 
recollection  of  Mrs.  Wentworth's  chilling  ele- 
gance and  cold  curiosity  to  assist  its  eiFect. 
She  wept  no  more,  but  she  pondered  deeply 
on  the  mysterious  web  in  which  she  seemed 
to  be  entangled ;  ....  on  the  airy  nothings  that 
made  her  so  unspeakably  wretched  in  the  midst 
of  seeming  happiness  ;  .  .  .  .  and  more  sadly  still 
did  she .  ponder  on  the  icy  barrier  that  seemed 
rising  between  her  and  her  family. 

"  It  will  strengthen,  it  will  increase  day  by 
day!''  she  whispered,  inwardly;  "I  see  it,  I 
know  it. ...  O  God  !  . . .  .  teach  me  to  cure  it. 
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or  to  bear  it !  . .  .  .  But  how  will  Mej/  bear  it  ? 
....  They  have  no  duty  that  must  force  them 
to  smother  all  the^  feel.  Much  better  had  it 
been  for  them  had  I  died  I " 

At  this  moment  Wilson  entered  the  room 
without  the  ceremony  of  her  usual  tap ;  for  she 
was  in  haste,  and  full  of  matter. 

"  Old  Mrs.  Wentworth  has  been  gone  to 
her  dressing-room  this  ten  minutes,  ma'am ; 
....  and  I  waited  and  waited,  expecting  to 
hear  my  bell,  till  at  last  Philip  told  me  that 
he  was  sure  you  had  been  in  your  room  ever 
so  long,  so  I  would  wait  no  longer. . . .  What 
dress,  ma'am  .^^ ....  I  do  assure  you  there  isn't 
a  minute  to  lose. .  .  .  She  didn't  get  here  till 
close  upon  six  o'clock,  and  dinner's  to  be  on 
table  at  seven." 

"  Well,  Wilson,  bring  out  what  you  will — 
we  shall  not  be  long  about  it,  I  dare  say." 

"  How  I  do  hate  that  horrid  dressed-up  Mrs. 
Crofts,  the  old  lady's  maid  ! "  murmured  Wil- 
son in  her  mistress's  ear,  as  she  proceeded  with 
her  business. 

"  Pray   do   not   call    Mrs.    Wentworth    the 
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old  lady,  Wilson  ; it  is  disrespectful,  and 

quite  absurd  into  the  bargain." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  call  her,  ma'am  ?  It  is 
so  very  tedious  to  be  always  dragging  out  the 
word  dowager,  and  she  canH  rightly  be  called 
Mrs.  Wentworth  any  longer  you  know,  ma''am." 

*'  Oh !  yes,  she  may,  I  assure  you.  We 
will  share  the  title  between  us,  Wilson. . . .  And 
as  to  your  hatred  of  her  maid,  I  strongly  re- 
commend you  to  hate  no  one." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  help  it,  ma'am .?....! 
know  you  wont  be  pleased  if  I  tell  you  all 
my  troubles,  and  you  will  say,  as  you  did  once 
before  about  that  snake,  Mrs.  Oldfleld,  that 
you  wish-ed  to  hear  no  gossip  from  the  servants' 
hall :  . . . .  but  indeed  it  is  very  hard  and  un- 
kind ;  ....  for  there  is  not  one  of  the  whole 
set,  except  Philip,  that  I  care  to  speak  a  word 
to." 

"•  I  do  not  mean  to  be  unkind  to  you, 
Mary,"  said  Isabella,  her  heart  softening  at 
the  idea  that  the  poor  girl  as  well  as  herself 
was  in  a  new  land  ;  "  and  I  stopped  your  com- 
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plainings  only  because  I  thought  it  wrong  to 
encourage  them,  and  not  because  I  felt  indif- 
ferent about  you.  Has  any  one  behaved  ill 
to  you,  Wilson." 

"  Bless  you,  ma'am  I  . . . .  That  is  so  like 
my  own  dear  Miss  Isabella  ;  . . . .  but  mercy 
on  me,  there  is  the  last  bell !  .  . .  .  Here's  your 
gloves,  ma'am. . . .  Here's  your  handkerchief. . . . 
We  mu§t  not  mind  the  eau  de  Cologne.  .  .  . 
There !  . . . .  Now  you  are  just  as  nice  as  if 
I  had  been  an  hour  dressing  you;  and  thank 
God  !  I  haven't  heard  master's  door  open  yet." 

Wilson  was  right,  the  door  had  not  opened, 
and  Isabella  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the 
first  in  the  drawing-room.  Mr.  Went  worth 
entered  next ;  and  having  complimented  her  on 
the  beautiful  arrangement  of  her  hair,  he  took 
her  hand,  and  said, 

"  I  hope,  my  love,  you  were  not  offended 
by  my  mother's  having  addressed  a  few  words 
especially  to  me  ?  I  do  not  mean,"  he  added, 
holding  up  his  hand  as  if  to  deprecate  her 
anger,   "I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  be- 
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trayed  any  violence  of  temper.  .  . .  But  by  your 
so  immediately  leaving  the  room,  I  feared  that 
you  were  not  quite  pleased.'' 

"  Not  so,  the  least  in  the  world,''  replied  Isa- 
bella ;  "  my  only  reason  for  going  was  because 
I  thought  she  must  have  many  things  to  say 
to  you  ;  ....  it  is  so  natural  after  your  long 
separation  I  .  . .  .  But  was  I  wrong  to  go,  Mar- 
maduke  .^  ....  I  hope  she  was  not  displeased 
at  it.?" 

"  No,  quite  the  contrary,  my  dear ;  she  seem- 
ed ready  to  receive  it,  as  I  am  now  quite  sure 
it  was  meant,  rather  as  a  mark  of  respect  than 
of  displeasure ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  desire 
nothing  so  much  as  that  you  should  at  all 
times  consult  her  wishes,  and  act  in  exact  con- 
formity to  them. .  .  .  But  you  are  aware,  my 
love,  that  I  have  some  reason  to  be  anxious 
about  the  manner  in  which  every  little  event 
may  aifect  your  temper." 

Isabella  had  not  the  least  idea  to  what  these 
words  alluded,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  found 
courage  to  ask  him,  had  not  Mrs.  Went  worth 
immediately  entered.     Her  dress  was  most  stu- 
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(liously  elegant,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Isa- 
bella began  to  suspect  she  had  permitted  Wil- 
son to  attire  her  much  too  simply  ;  an  opinion 
in  which  it  was  evident  Mrs.  Went  worth 
shared,  for  her  first  words  were,  while  they 
still  stood  side  by  side  on  the  rug  together ; 
"  I  hope,  Isabella,  you  do  not  mean  to  neglect 
your  dress ;  ....  as  a  friendly  hint,  I  will  tell 
you  that  there  is  nothing  Marmaduke  dislikes 
so  much  as  any  negligence  of  the  toilet.  .  .  . 
Your  simplicity  is  quite  pastoral,  my  dear." 

"  How  kind  this  is  of  you,  my  dear  mo- 
ther ! "  exclaimed  Wentworth,  as  he  ran  a 
scrutinising  eye  over  the  plain  silk  dress  of 
his  wife.  "  Isabella,  you  cannot  be  thankful 
enough  for  such  goodness. .  .  .  Neither  England 
nor  France  either  can  show  you  a  more  perfect 
model  of  elegance  in  dress  and  deportment  than 
Mrs.  Wentworth. .  .  .  Nor  is  this  all ;  ....  in 
the  arrangement  of  your  house,  of  your 
dinners,  of  your  servants,  be  very  sure  that 
the  only  certain  way  of  never  blundering  will 
be  by  constantly  seeking  her  advice,  and  im- 
plicitly obeying  it.  . . .  There  is  nothing  in  this, 
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I  hope,  Isabella,  to  irritate  you,  or  excite  your 
temper  to  any  unpleasant  feeling  ?'"* 

"  On  the  contrary,  Marmaduke,"  replied  his 
wife,  with  a  gentle  smile,  "  I  shall  feel  truly 
grateful  for  any  instructions  that  may  teach 
me  how  to  give  you  pleasure." 

The  dinner  was  announced,  and  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  after  a  moments  thought,  offered  an 
arm  to  each,  and  both  accepted  it ;  but  on 
reaching  the  door-way,  the  dowager  Mrs. 
Went  worth  murmured  something  about  "  love- 
making  in  door-ways,"  and  danger  to  blonde 
sleeves,  which  made  Isabella  withdraw  her 
arm,  and  drop  behind. 

"  It  is  very  true,"  observed  the  gentleman, 
"  Isabella  must  excuse  my  mansion's  not  hav- 
ing des  portes  battantes  through  which  to  lead 
her  in  proper  style  ;". .  .  .  and  thenceforward  she 
followed  in  the  wake  of  her  magnificent  mother- 
in-law. 

The  evening  passed  smoothly,  if  not  gaily ; 
and  so  did  the  morrow,  and  the  morrow.  On 
the  first  evening,  Mrs.  Wentworth  permitted 
Isabella  to  sing  one  song,  and  repaid  her  for 
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it  by  observing  that  her  voice  was  of  very  sweet 
tone,  and  that  her  singing  would  have  been 
certainly  agreeable  if  she  had  been  well  taught. 
The  mornings  of  the  first  three  or  four  days 
were  employed  in  going  over  and  discussing 
the  various  improvements  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  house,  and  in  arranging  a  box  of  re- 
cently imported  shells  which  Mrs.  Wentworth 
had  brought  down  with  her.  In  all  this,  Isa- 
bella joined,  endeavouring  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  occupy  on  ail  occasions  the  exact  place  in 
the  group  which  the  dowager  thought  fit  to 
assign  her ;  but  this  was  not  at  all  times  an 
easy  matter.  If  she  withheld  the  expression 
of  her  opinion,  ''  You  seem  to  care  very  little 
about  it,'"  was  the  observation  that  followed ; 
and  if  she  unhappily  diff'ered  from  her  on  any 
point,  the  result  was  much  worse,  being  in- 
variably punished  by  a  remark  that  "  anything 
was  better  than  a  dispute,"  while  when  she 
pronounced  a  cordial  approval,  and  agreement 
in  opinion,  all  notice  whatever  in  return  was 
carefully  avoided.  In  all  this,  Mr.  Wentworth 
seemed  scarcely  anything  more  than  an  echo 
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of  his  mother,  excepting  indeed  when  any  re- 
mark of  his  own  happened  to  be  dealt  roughly 
with,  and  then,  in  the  most  gentlemanlike  man- 
ner imaginable,  he  ventured  to  scowl,  like  a 
wounded  lion,  and  to  hint  very  delicately  that 
nobody  could  by  possibility  know  half  so  well 
as  himself  what  ought,  and  what  ought  not 
to  be. 

By  degrees  this  routine  was  diversified  by 
the  visits  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  families, 
of  whom  the  majority  were  already  known  to 
Isabella  more  or  less  intimately,  and  to  the 
rest  she  underwent  the  ceremony  of  a  very 
formal  presentation,  under  which  she  was  so 
keenly  watched  by  her  mother-in-law  that  the 
blush,  so  natural  from  her  situation  and  her 
youth  often,  became  painfully,  and  worse  still, 
unbecomingly  conspicuous;  and  then  she  was 
sure  to  undergo  the  process  of  a  lecture  upon 
the  absolute  necessity  of  her  struggling  to  con- 
quer the  rustic  and  unlady-like  timidity  engen- 
dered by  her  education.  . .  .  Such  was  the  usual 
phrase,  but  upon  one  occasion  Mrs.  Wentworth 
added, . ..."  or  rather   perhaps   the  want   of 
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education.  .  .  .  Pray,  my  dear,  had  you  ever  any 
governess  ?  ....  or  were  you  ever  at  school  ? " 

"  I  never  had  any  instruction  but  from  my 
dear  mother,"  repHed  Isabella,  "  excepting  that 
for  two  or  three  years  my  sister  and  myself 
went  every  morning  to  a  French  lady  who 
then  lived  in  the  village,  to  learn  music  and 
French." 

"  A  day  school,"  remarked  Mrs.  Went  worth. 

Isabella  did  not  reply,  but  the  tell-tale  blood 
mounted  to  her  cheeks. 

"  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  I  did  not 
intend  to  make  you  so  angry.  .  .  .  You  really 
look  perfectly  in  a  passion,"  said  the  dowager. 

"  Then  my  looks  deceive  you.  Madam,"  re- 
plied Isabella  quietly ;  *'  for  I  do  not  feel  in  a 
passion." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  senior  turned  a  glance  to- 
wards her  son,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Do  you 
hear  this  ?  " 

Wentworth,  who  was  infinitely  more  mor- 
tified by  the  unnecessarily  simple  statement  his 
wife  had  made  of  her  defective  style  of  edu- 
cation, than  disposed  to  resent  the  attack  made 
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upon  her  in  consequence  of  it,  replied  to  this 
appealing  look  by  saying  very  sternly, .... 

"  Isabella, let  me  conjure  you,  both  for 

my  sake  and  your  own,  not  to  give  way  to 
your  unhappy  temper.  For  myself,  as  you 
well  know,  I  rarely  or  never  resent,  or  even 
notice  it;  but  you  must  not  expect  I  shall  be 
equally  forbearing  where  my  mother  is  con- 
cerned. ...  I  must  request  that  you  will  im- 
mediately apologize  to  her." 

Surprised  and  grieved,  far  more  than  of- 
fended, Isabella  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  gentle  and  imploring  eyes,  and  said, 

"  Mrs.  Wentworth,  ....  now  and  ever  my 
best  apology  must  be  that  I  did  not  mean  to 
offend  you. ...  I  pray  you  to  forgive  me  if  un- 
intentionally I  have  done  so." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  ask  forgiveness 
from  me,  Mrs.  Wentworth ;  .  . . .  my  only  wish 
in  life  is  that  my  son  should  be  happy  and 
honoured.  The  refinement  of  his  own  manners 
must  naturally  lead  to  his  being  very  anxious 
about  yours,  and  whatever  observations  I  make 
on  the  subject  ought  surely  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  my  tenderness  for  him." 
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Isabella  bowed  in  silence,  and  soon  after- 
wards left  the  room. 

This  retreat  was  exceedingly  injudicious,  for 
she  left  her  husband  and  his  mother  in  the 
best  possible  humour  to  find  fault  with  her  : 
and  by  leaving  them  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
she  did  herself  considerable  injury  with  both  ; 
for  whatever  the  one  said,  the  other  listened  to 
as  valuable  and  important  information  ;  and  be- 
fore she  appeared  again  before  them,  it  had  been 
mutually  acknowledged  that  Isabella,  though 
lovely,  innocent,  and  kind-hearted,  was  un- 
happily of  an  exceedingly  defective  temper,  and 
that  her  total  want  of  an  even  decent  education 
would  render  it  necessary  for  them  both  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  correcting  the  con- 
stantly recurring  effects  of  so  lamentable  a 
deficiency. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  a  sort  of  eternal 
schooling  upon  everything  she  said  and  did, 
that  required  more  than  angel  patience  to  en- 
dure ;  nor  was  it  the  least  part  of  her  difficulty 
that  these  scenes  were  often  followed  by  ca- 
resses from  her  husband  in  the  absence  of  his 
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mother,  which  required  more  simulation  than 
she  was  capable  of,  to  receive  cordially.  Some- 
times she  began  to  suspect  that  her  temper 
was  indeed  irritable,  and  she  prayed  to  God 
for  power  to  master  it ;  but  with  all  her  efforts 
she  could  only  become  submissive  and  silent.  .  .  . 
To  be  fond,  conversable,  and  gay,  was  beyond 
her  power ;  and  before  the  dowager  had  been 
a  month  in  the  house,  it  became  a  settled  and 
acknowledged  fact  between  her  and  her  son, 
that,  though  from  her  faultless  beauty  his  wife 
did  credit  to  his  taste,  he  had  made  a  choice 
which,  upon  the  whole,  was  likely  to  prove  most 
fatally  unpropitious  to  his  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

This  weary  painful  month  had  not,  however, 
passed  away  without  Isabella's  having  seen  her 
family,  although  the  doing  so  was  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  and  not  achieved,  at  last,  with- 
out submitting  to  such  a  mixture  of  condescen- 
sion in  the  manner  of  it,  on  the  part  of  her 
friends,  as  to  pain  her  very  severely. 

Isabella  had  been  fully  aware,  even  before 
Mrs.  Wentworth  arrived,  that  during  her  visit, 
the  intercourse  with  the  Abbof's  Preston  par- 
sonage would  be  considerably  restricted  ;  she 
remembered,  but  too  well,  the  haughty  lady's 
refusal  to  dine  there  during  her  former  stay  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and,  even  if  this  had  left 
any  doubt  upon  her  mind,  Mr.  Wentworth's 
manner  of  mentioning  the  subject,  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  her  from  form- 
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ing  any  unreasonable  hopes  of  general  sociabi- 
lity between  the  houses.  But  all  this,  and 
much  more,  became  most  painfully  clear  to  her 
understanding,  after  her  mother-in-law''s  arrival ; 
for  not  only  did  she  perceive  that  all  the  es-  . 
trangement  between  her  husband  and  her  fa- 
mily which  her  fears  had  predicted,  would  be 
more  than  realized ;  but,  from  the  tone  which 
this  lady  had  taken  with  herself,  it  appeared 
by  no  means  improbable  that  she  would  inter- 
fere to  prevent  her  going  to  them  herself.  It 
was  then,  that,  for  the  first  time,  Isabella  began 
to  feel  that  she  must  nerve  her  mind  to  some- 
thing like  opposition;  for  that  no  feeling  of 
respect  to  the  mother  of  her  husband,  could 
justify  her  neglecting  her  own  parents. 

It  was,  therefore,  immediately  after  some 
little  sally  of  impertinence  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  in  which  Isabella  felt  her  family 
implicated,  that  she  took  courage,  during  the 
absence  of  the  dowager  for  the  purpose  of  let- 
ter-writing, to  say, .... 

"  Do    you    think,    Marmaduke,    that    Mrs. 
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Wentworth  will  use  the  carriage  .  this  morn- 
ing ? If  not,   I  should  like  to  call  on  my 

mother." 

Mr.  Wentworth  looked  a  little  surprised, 
and  felt  more  so ;  yet  what  could  he  say  in 
the  shape  of  objection,  to  so  reasonable  and 
natural  a  proposal  ? 

"  To-day  ?  . . .  .  You  wish  to  go  to  Abbot's 
Preston  to  day,  do  you,  my  dear  ?....!  have 

no  objection,  I  am  sure  ; but  you  are  quite 

right  about  my  mother  ;  I  shall  certainly  think 
it  proper  to  ask  her  if  she  wishes  the  use  of 
your  carriage  this  morning." 

"May  I  send  to  ask  the  question,  now?" 
said  Isabella. 

"  I  think  she  is  engaged,  at  present. ...  I 
believe  she  is  writing  letters  again.  She  has 
an  enormous  correspondence." 

"  When  then  do  you  propose  asking  for  her 
decision,  Marmaduke  ?  " 

"  When  she  leaves  her  boudoir  to  join  us 
at  luncheon,  I  think," ....  he  replied,  adding, 
"  that  will  leave  you  quite  time  enough,  my  \ 
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love  ;  .  .  . .  and  I  want  your  assistance  in  the 
shell-room  ;  .  .  .  .  We  must  re-arrange  great  part 
of  the  catalogue,  Isabella." 

From  this  there  was  no  appeal,  and  Isabella 
endured  nearly  three  hours  of  very  tedious 
occupation,  amidst  a  continued  series  of  petty 
fault-findings,  sometimes  a  propos  of  her  extra- 
ordinary ignorance  of  conchology,  sometimes  of 
her  unhappy  want  of  education  in  general,  and 
all  summed  up  in  a  tender  and  affectionate 
lamentation  on  the  unfortunate  defects  of  her 
temper. 

But  luncheon  came  at  last,  and  here  Isa- 
bella's better  star  prevailed ;  for  the  very  first 
words  Mrs.  Wentworth  uttered,  as  she  seated 
herself  before  a  small  dish  of  exquisite  grapes, 
which,  with  a  peculiarly  choice  sort  of  Rhenish 
wine,  was  always  prepared  for  her  at  this  re- 
past, were, .... 

"  Upon  my  word,  Marmaduke,  if  I  suffer 
my  correspondents  to  multiply  upon  me,  as 
they  have  done  of  late,  I  must  positively  hire 
a  secretary.  Here\s  a  beautiful  day,  yet  I 
do  not  intend  to  stir  !     I  have  no  less  than 
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five  different  packets  to  make  up  for  London 
and  Brighton  ;  .  .  .  .  you  will  be  in  the  library, 
I  suppose,  before  the  bag  is  sent  off,  in  order 
to  frank  for  me  P'"* 

Mr.  Went  worth  answered  in  the  affirmative ; 
but  his  countenance  darkened  as  he  did  so, 
for  he  would  much  rather  that  his  mother 
should  have  taken  a  drive  that  day. 

To  attempt  changing  any  of  her  declared 
arrangements  was,  however,  always  out  of  the 
question ;  and  he,  therefore,  made  no  observ- 
ation upon  the  subject ;  so  the  sweet  voice  of 
Isabella  made  itself  presently  heard  in  a  very 
cheerful  accent,  as  she  said, .... 

"  Then  the  carriage  is  not  wanted,  Marma- 
duke.?^' 

"  No,  so  it  seems,"  he  replied,  drily,  and 
she  wisely  said  nothing  in  reply,  though  she 
received  a  glance  of  very  direct  inquiry  from 
the  expressive  eyes  of  her  mother-in-law. 

That  her  husband  was  displeased  she  plainly 
saw ;  and  if  the  project  had  had  anything  less 
important  for  its  object  than  this  long  delayed 
visit  to  her   home,    she   would   certainly  have 
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abandoned  it :  but  she  felt  that  she  ought  not 
to  do  so ;  and,  as  she  perceived  that  the  present 
was  of  that  species  of  cross  fit  which  led 
to  his  saying  nothing,  she  retained  her  purpose, 
preferring  to  run  the  risk  of  receiving  a  paper 
on  her  return,  to  that  of  passing  another  heavy 
fortnight  without  feeling  herself  pressed  to  the 
heart  of  her  mother. 

She  left  the  room,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
luncheon  was  over,  ordered  the  carriage,  and 
set  off.  Her  reception  at  the  parsonage  was 
tenderly  affectionate,  but  far  less  joyous  than 
at  her  last  visit.  She  was  too  evidently  looking 
ill,  for  any  momentary  emotion  to  conceal  it ; 
and  her  father,  uncle,  and  sister,  all  looked  at 
her  with  very  painful  alarm. 

With  equal  interest,  with  equal  anxiety,  but 
not  with  equal  uneasiness,  her  mother  contem- 
plated the  striking  change  in  her  appearance; 
and,  making  an  excuse  to  lead  her  from  the 
room,  her  maternal  wisdom  soon  ehcited  the 
truth  she  hoped  to  learn ;  Isabella  was  in  the 
way  to  become  a  mother. 

Nothing  could  tend  more  effectually  to  faci- 
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litate  the  pious  fraud  by  which  the  affectionate 
daughter  sought  to  conceal  how  vain  all  her 
hopes  of  married  happiness  had  already  proved, 
than  this  circumstance.  It  was  immediately 
converted  by  the  whole  family  into  an  explan- 
ation of  all  and  everything  which  they  found 
changed  in  the  darling  of  their  hearts. .  .  .  Pale- 
ness, thinness,  low  spirits,  rare  visits,  were  all, 
as  they  thought,  most  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  it ;  and  the  chief  uneasiness  that  remained 
on  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Worthington,  arose  from 
Isabella's  avowal  that  she  did  not  believe  either 
her  husband  or  Mrs.  Wentworth  suspected  her 
situation. 

"  That  is  very  wrong,  Isabella,  ....  very 
wrong  in  every  way.  What  can  induce  you 
to  conceal  what  you  must  know  would  give  so 
much  pleasure  ?"  said  she. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  called  concealment,  mam- 
ma; for  I  was  far  from  feeling  quite  certain 
about  it." 

"  But  you  will  not  permit  it  to  continue  any 
longer,  Isabella  .^  ....  Of  course  you  will  men- 
tion it  to  Mrs.  Wentworth  immediately  .^" 
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Isabella  coloured,  but  from  feelings  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  attributed  to  her,  as  she  re- 
plied, "  I  cannot  think  that  necessary,  dear 
mamma  ;  .  . .  .  something  about  it  may  occur 
to  her  by  and  by  perhaps,  and  if  so  she  will 
question  me  as  you  have  done,  ....  and  that 
I  think  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  say  any- 
thing about  it." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Isabella,"  replied 
her  mother,  "  I  had  quite  determined  not  to 
call  upon  your  proud  mother-in-law.  .  .  .  Her 
conduct  the  last  time  she  was  here  was  in- 
tolerably rude  to  us  ;  and  though  I  certainly 
did  not  attach  enough  importance  to  it,  to 
conceive  it  at  all  worth  mentioning  to  Mr. 
Wentworth,  both  your  father  and  I  decided 
against  putting  ourselves  again  in  her  way. 
But  now  I  think  I  shall  call  at  Oak  Park  to- 
morrow, and  far  from  avoiding,  I  shall  ask 
to  see  her." 

"  Well,  mamma,  do  so,"  replied  Isabella,  after 
a  moment's  consideration.  She  was  aware, 
perhaps,  that  there  was  in  the  news  to  be  com- 
municated something  tending  to  make  her  dear 
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mother's  watchful  tenderness  of  importance,  and 
anything  that  could  by  possibility  lessen  the 
hateful  estrangement  to  which  it  seemed  in- 
tended to  make  her  submit,  had  value  almost 
incalculable  in  her  eyes. 

Thus  the  visit  altogether  ended  well,  and 
to  the  mutual  comfort  of  all  parties ;  nor  did 
the  well-drilled  Isabella  this  time  neglect  her 
watch,  carefully  timing  her  return  so  as  to 
reach  her  mansion  within  five  minutes  after 
Mr.  Went  worth's  first  inquiry,  "  Is  your  mis- 
tress returned  ?  " 

All  this  was  fortunate,  and  the  spirit  of  Isa- 
bella was  cheered  and  comforted  ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  she  could  not  but  feel  the  cold 
silence  which  was  preserved  by  both  her  com- 
panions on  the  subject  of  her  morning's  ex- 
cursion. . .  .  No  question  asked,  no  friendly  in- 
quiry made  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  sort  of 
cautious  avoidance  of  the  subject  that  looked 
very  much  as  if  it  had  been  decided  upon  and 
planned  between  the  mother  and  son  during 
her  absence. 

Mrs.  Worthington  kept  her  resolution,  and 
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at  rather  an  early  visiting  hour  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  was  driven  by  the  servant  to  Oak 
Park.  Margaret  accompanied  her ;  and  finding 
on  inquiry  that  the  two  ladies  were  in  their 
respective  boudoirs,  Mrs.  Worthington  told 
Margaret  to  run  up  stairs  and  seek  her  sister, 
while  she  desired  to  be  shown  into  the  morn- 
ing drawing-room  herself,  whence  she  despatch- 
ed a  message  to  the  dowager  requesting  the 
honour  of  seeing  her. 

The  sisters  met  without  difficulty,  and  very 
happy  was  the  hour  they  passed  together ;  but 
it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  message 
of  Mrs.  Worthington  produced  any  effect  at 
all,  and  at  length  instead  of  its  bringing  the 
dowager  herself,  it  was  her  son  who  made  his 
ajipearance. 

Mrs.  Worthington  felt  the  affront,  but  her 
heart  was  too  full  of  her  daughter'*s  situation 
for  it  to  check  the  great  object  of  her  visit, 
and  she  at  once  decided  upon  communicating 
it  to  him. 

"  I  wished  to  see  your  mother,  Mr.  Went- 
worth," she  began. 
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"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,"  he  said,  inter- 
rupting her,  "  but  the  fact  is  my  mother  very 
rarely  receives  any  company  whatever  in  a 
morning.'"' 

"  It  matters  not  greatly,*"  replied  Mrs.  Wor- 
thington,  "  whether  it  be  her  pleasure  to  see 
me  or  not ;  I  should  not  have  sought  the  in- 
terview, Mr.  Wentworth,  and  so,  if  you  please, 
you  may  tell  her,  had  I  not  that  to  commu- 
nicate which  I  presume  will  be  considered  as 
important  news  by  both  yourself  and  her.  My 
dear  Isabella  is  likely  to  become  a  mother.'** 

That  Mr.  Wentworth  at  least,  considered  this 
news  as  important,  was  immediately  evident. 

"  Good  God  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  is  it  possible  ? 
....  But  how  came  it  that  she  has  not  men- 
tioned it  either  to  me  or  my  mother  ?" 

"  It  was  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which 
her  too  great  shyness  has  thrown  in  the  way 
of  this  communication  that  I  am  now  here.  I 
wish  also  to  mention  to  you,  and  intended  to 
do  so  to  your  mother  likewise,  that  it  is  evident 
to  me  who  know  her  well,  that  Isabella  is 
suffering  from    her   situation,    and    that   very 
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great  attention  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  per- 
manent injury  to  her  constitution." 

"  Indeed  ?  ....  do  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Wor- 
thington  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  you 
to  see  my  mother  ?  On  such  an  occasion  she 
will  of  course  break  through  her  usual  habits ; 
and  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  me 
for  a  few  minutes,  I  will  bring  her  to  you." 

Mrs.  Worthington  bowed  her  acquiescence, 
and  he  departed. 

Again  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
remained  alone  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
Mr.  Wentworth  again  appeared,  and  with  an 
air  of  considerable  ceremony  ushered  in  "  his 
mother."  The  salutations  were  stiff  enough 
on  both  sides,  but  the  dowager  condescended 
to  say, 

"  You  have  brought  us  very  welcome  news, 
Mrs.  Worthington  ;  yet  I  am  sorry  too,  that 
my  daughter-in-law  could  not  find  courage  to 
announce  it  to  us  herself." 

"  Isabella  is  very  young,  madam,"  replied 
Mrs.  Worthington,  "  and  this  must  be  her  ex- 
cuse. ...  I  fear,  too  that  she  is  not  very  strong. 
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and  I  conceive  it  to  be  absolutely  essential  to 
her  doing  well,  that  she  should  take  moderate, 
but  constant  exercise,  be  exposed  to  no  fatigue, 
and,  above  all  else,  that  her  spirits  should  be 
cheered  and  supported  as  much  as  possible. 
She  is  already  sadly  altered  ;  and  though,  of 
course,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  she 
will  come  back  by  and  by  to  her  former  health, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  great  care  and  atten- 
tion are  necessary." 

"  Let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungall'd  play. . .  ." 

Now  Mrs.  Wentworth  senior  was  not  un- 
galled ;  and  if  she  did  not  weep,  she  winced 
very  perceptibly  on  receiving  these  hints  from 
Mrs.  Worthington.  It  was  not  merely  that 
she  had  a  particularly  great  objection  to  receiv- 
ing hints  or  counsel  of  any  kind ;  but  she  in- 
stantly conceived  the  idea,  which  no  after  cir- 
cumstances could  ever  erase  from  her  mind, 
that  Isabella,  during  her  visit  at  Abbot's  Pres- 
ton, on  the  preceding  day,  had  made  com- 
plaints to  her  family  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  been  treated  by  herself. 
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The  very  comfortable  feeling  of  indifference 
as  to  everything  which  could  be  thought  or  said 
concerning  her  by  the  humble  individuals  re- 
siding there,  did  not  apply  to  the  present  in- 
stance. That  a  spy  should  be  watching,  and 
publishing  the  inmost  arcana  of  her  domestic 
secrets,  was  intolerable,  and  very  bitter  senti- 
ments were  engendered  by  it.  But  this  was 
not  a  moment  for  showing  them,  and  she  glided 
with  very  snake-like  sinuosity  from  the  subject 
which  she  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  her  self-com- 
mand by  saying, 

"  This  is  a  point  upon  which,  of  course,  we 
must  all  agree ;"  and  then  taking  one  from 
among  several  new  books  which  lay  on  the 
table,  she  began  to  examine  its  engravings, 
and  turning  to  her  son,  remarked  that  they 
had  been  placed  there  since  she  left  the  room. 

"  They  have  just  arrived  from  London,"  he 
replied. 

"  How  exceedingly  beautiful  these  things 
from  Turner  are  ! "  she  observed,  and  then  con- 
tinued her  examination  in  silence,  and  so  ended 
the  interview  with  which  Mrs.  Worthington 
was  honoured. 
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Having  remained  quite  long  enough  to  ascer- 
tain that  this  transition  of  attention  from  her- 
self to  the  engravings,  was  not  intended  to 
assist  conversation,  but  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
Mrs.  Worthington,  turning  to  her   son-in-law, 


"  I  will'^see  my  daughter  in  her  dressing- 
room,  if  you  please." 

Mr.  Wentworth,  a  little  ashamed  of  the  very 
cavalier  treatment  which  his  lady's  mother  had 
received  from  his  own,  replied,  very  amiably, 
while  hastening  to  open  the  door  for  her, — 

"  Pray  do  !  . . . .  Nothing,  I  am  sure,  can 
be  more  agreeable  to  Isabella,  than  a  visit  from 
you  ;  . . . .  and  I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  madam, 
to  enforce  upon  her  mind  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  greatest  care  of  herself" 

On  reaching  the  boudoir  Mrs.  Worthington 
found  her  two  daughters  enjoying  a  convers- 
ation that  had  been  delightfully  uninterrupted, 
and,  on  the  part  of  Margaret,  extremely  un- 
reserved and  confidential.  Hardly  had  they 
settled  themselves  at  each  side  of  the  fire,  when 
she  had  said,  .... 
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"  What  a  treat,  Isabella,  to  have  you  all 
to  myself !  and  how  I  have  longed  for  it ! " 

"  Dear  Margaret  !  ....  It  is  a  treat,  indeed," 
replied  Isabella. 

"  But  to  me  particularly  so,"  rejoined  Mar- 
garet, with  a  glow  of  complexion  which  show- 
ed she  was  drawing  near  some  very  interesting 
theme  ;...."  More  so,  perhaps,  than  you  have 
any  notion  of. .  .  .  Do  you  remember,  Isabella, 
how  you  always  used  to  tease  me  about 
Frederic    Norris  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes.  ...  I  remember  the  eyes  and 
teeth,"  replied  Isabella,  with  somewhat  of  a 
melancholy  smile. 

"  But  indeed  you  must  be  serious  now,  if 
you  can ;  for  all  my  happiness  depends  upon  it. 
....  Isabella,  he  has  proposed  to  me  ! " 

"  My  dearest  Margaret  !  .  .  .  .  and  you  really 
love  him  ?  .  .  .  .  But  has  he  any  property,  my 
dear  ?  . .  . .  What  do  papa  and  mamma  say  to 
it.?" 

"  There  's  the  rub,  Isabella.  ...  At  present 
he  has  positively  nothing  but  his  curacy  ;  on 
the  death  of  his  mother  he  will  come  into  three 
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hundred  a-year ;  but  she  is  far  from  old,  and 
he  loves  her  much  too  dearly  to  look  forward 
to  her  death  as  a  signal  for  happiness  ;  .  .  .  .  but 
he  has  a  hope,  Isabella,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
will  rest,  I  should  think,  almost  wholly  with  you." 

"  What  can  that  be,  my  dearest  love  ?" 

"  You  know,  of  course,  that  poor  Mr.  Ro- 
berts is  considered  as  being  very  dangerously  ill. 
....  The  living,  with  its  pretty  parsonage  close 
beside  your  park,  Isabella,  is  in  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  gift.  .  .  .  Cannot  you  guess  the  rest?" 

"  My  dearest  sister  !  ....  Oh  !  if  this  could 
be  Margaret,  how  very,  very  happy  I  should 
be  !  .  . .  .  Our  shrubberies,  where  I  walk  con- 
stantly every  day,  at  one  point  skirt  the  par- 
sonage lawn. .  .  .  Can  you  imagine  anything  so 
delightful  as  our  thus  meeting  constantly  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  would  like  such  a  plan, 
my  own  dear  Isabella,  though  it  will  place 
me  beside  you  in  a  situation  so  greatly  less 
distinguished  than  your  own.  But  it  would 
be  the  same  as  that  held  by  our  dear  father, 
and  would  satisfy  every  wish  of  my  heart." 

"  And   of  mine  for  you,    dearest  ! "    replied 
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Isabella,  with  energy.  ..."  If  you  know,  or 
can  in  any  way  ascertain  that  Frederick  Norris 
is  a  good-tempered  man,  and  if  he  loves  you, 
and  you  love  him,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  1  would  not  do  to  promote  your 
marriage  with  him." 

As  poor  Margaret  was  very  heartily  in  love, 
this  assurance  soimded  most  sweet  to  her  ears, 
and  was  repaid  by  a  thousand  thanks,  and  a 
fond  embrace. 

"  And  see  you  not  Isabella,"  said  she,  *'  how 
very  much  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  for  us  ?  .  . .  . 
Can  you  doubt  that  a  simple  statement  of  the 
facts  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  backed  by  your  all- 
powerful  influence  over  him,  would,  beyond  all 
doubt,  obtain  all  we  want,  and  all  we  wish  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  see,  my  dearest 
sister,"  replied  Isabella,  "  and  feel  too  at  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart. . . .  That  I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  obtain  a  promise  from  Marma- 
duke,  that,  when  Mr.  Roberts  dies,  Norris 
shall  have  the  living  of  Oakton." 

"  And  is  it  possible  you  can  doubt  your 
success  ?  "  said  Margaret. 
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This  was  a  terrible  question,  and  hard  to 
answer  in  any  way.  Did  she  deny  her  confi- 
dence in  her  own  interest  with  her  husband, 
it  would  become  evident  that  they  were  not 
on  such  terms  together  as  they  ought  to  be  ; 
....  and  did  she  express  such  confidence, 
a  degree  of  hope,  more  sanguine  than  she  felt 
any  right  to  encourage,  would  naturally  take 
possession  of  her  sister's  mind. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  she  answered, 

"  I  cannot  feel  certain  of  success,  dear  Mar- 
garet ;  because  I  know  not  whether  Wentworth 
may  not  already  have  promised  the  reversion  of 
Oakton." 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  this  ?"  inquir- 
ed Margaret,  turning  pale. 

*'  No,  I  have  never  heard  him  allude  to  the 
subject  in  any  way."" 

"Then  surely  there  is  hope  for  me!"  ex- 
claimed the  fair  petitioner. ..."  Dearest  Isa- 
bella !  let  me  owe  all  my  happiness  to  you  ! " 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Worthington  entered  ; 
and  the  pleasure  of  thus  receiving  her  without 
restraint,   brought  back  a  feeling  of  happiness 
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to  the  lieart  of  Isabella,  that  it  had  long 
wanted. 

"  May  we  not  often  meet  thus,  mamma  ? " 
said  she.  ..."  It  is  so  much  more  easy  for  you 
to  come  to  me,  than  for  me  to  go  to  you  ! " 

"  There  is  nothing  I  can  love  so  well,  as  our 
meeting  often,  dearest,  let  it  be  where  it  will," 
replied  her  mother.  "  But  it  is  a  droll  notion 
of  yours,  that  we,  with  our  one  horse  and  car 
for  all  the  family,  shall  find  it  easier  to  come 
to  you,  than  Mrs.  Wentworth,  with  her  own 
particular  carriage,  servants,  and  horses,  to 
come  to  Abbot's  Preston." 

"  It  does  seem  very  ridiculous  to  say  so," 
replied  Isabella,  colouring  ;  "  but  when  Mrs. 
Wentworth  senior  is  here,  she  seems,  I  think, 
to  consider  the  carriage  as  more  hers,  than 
mine." 

"  I   doubt  it  not," replied  Mrs.  Worth- 

ington,  smiling,  adding,  after  a  moment,  "  pray, 
my  dear,  do  you  continue  to  admire  Mrs.  Went- 
worth quite  as  much  as  you  did  the  first  day 
you  met  her  here  ?  " 

"  No,  mamma,  I  do  not,"  was  Isabella's 
reply. 
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"  It  is  weak,  and,  perhaps,  wicked  to  rejoice 
at  this ;  but,  in  truth,  I  could  not  bear  that 
you  should  love  that  woman." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  it.  . . .  Her  son  certainly 
loves  her ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  much  doubt  if  it  be  pos- 
sible that  any  one  else  should.  The  very  ele- 
gance that  I  admired  so  much,  is  so  ostenta- 
tious and  fatiguing,  that  I  should  a  thousand 
times  prefer  my  warm-hearted  simple  Mary 
Wilson  for  a  companion." 

"It  is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise ; 
but  this  is  only  a  speck  upon  the  brightness 
of  your  lot,  my  dear  girl,  and  it  would  be  un- 
grateful and  ungracious  to  complain  of  it." 

"  I  do  not,  mother,"  replied  Isabella,  gravely, 
"  and  when  we  meet  together,  in  all  the  de- 
lightful freedom  of  this  dear  little  room,  we 
will  make  a  law,  if  you  approve  of  it,  never  to 
waste  any  portion  of  such  precious  time  in 
talking  about  her." 

From  this  period  Mrs.  Worthington  and  her 
daughter,  and,  now  and  then,  her  sister  Lucy, 
frequently  visited  Isabella  in  her  dressing-room, 
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only  inquiring  if  she  were  at  home  when  they 
entered,  and  then  proceeding,  without  further 
ceremony  to  mount  the  stairs.  To  faciUtate 
this,  Isabella,  though  little  given  to  feigning, 
did  sometimes  plead  a  headach  as  an  excuse 
for  remaining  up  stairs,  which,  without  such 
a  motive,  might  not  have  appeared  to  her  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  justify  her  seceding 
from  the  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Wentworth,  if  aware  of  this  arrange- 
ment, neither  did  nor  said  anything  to  mark 
disapprobation  of  it  ;  and  for  her  son,  who, 
beyond  all  question,  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  exits  and  entrances  made  through  his  portico 
and  hall,  he  conceived  these  visits  to  be  a 
natural  result  of  the  interesting  situation  of  his 
lady,  and  would,  (such  was  at  that  time  his 
bachelor  ignorance,)  have  almost  as  soon  in- 
terfered to  restrict  her  daily  food,  as  have 
made  any  opposition  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  III 

During  this  time  Mr.  Wentworth  evinced 
great  fondness  for  his  beautiful  wife  :  and  could 
he  have  restrained  the  sour  irritability  of  his 
miserable  temper,  and  the  petty  ebullitions  of 
the  paltry  vanity  which  made  him  shrink  from 
the  avowal  of  equal  rights  and  equal  dignity 
even  with  the  chosen  partner  of  his  greatness, 
she  might  again  have  almost  fancied  herself 
happy  ;  for  she  fondly  flattered  herself  that  the 
intercourse  with  her  fcimily,  now  enjoyed  only 
in  her  dressing-room,  would,  when  Mrs  Went- 
worth should  have  departed,  be  permitted  to 
assume  the  shape  and  tone  she  naturally  wished 
to  give  it.  This  hope  did  much  towards  restor- 
ing her  spirits ;  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Went- 
worth frequently  accompanied  her  in  her  air- 
ings,  the    daily   regularity   of  which   he   now 
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insisted  on,  with  a  pertinacious  punctuality, 
which,  to  most  spirits,  would  soon  have  ren- 
dered the  monotonous  routine  a  very  hateful 
one.  Isabella,  however,  endured  it  meekly  and 
sweetly  ;  giving  him  full  credit  for  the  anxious 
care  which  made  him  so  watchful  of  her  pro- 
ceedings, and  enduring,  better  than  most  wo- 
men could  have  done,  the  galling  chain  which 
he  contrived  constantly  to  make  her  feel  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  golden  and  flower-be- 
decked harness  she  had  put  on. 

It  is  true  that  at  this  time  several  weeks 
passed  away  without  his  pushing  any  quarrel 
so  far  as  to  render  "  a  paper "  necessary  at  its 
termination  ;  for  in  truth  he  was  greatly  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect  of  an  heir,  and  upon 
many  occasions  had  rather  the  manner  of  a 
very  silly  nurse  petting  a  sick  baby,  than  of 
a  martinet  husband,  who  both  by  principle  and 
inclination  was  of  opinion  not  only  that  it  was 
his  wife's  duty  to  obey,  but  that  she  should  do 
nothing  else,  and  think  of  nothing  else  from 
morning  to  night. 

Nevertheless,  his  smoothness  was  like  that 
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of  a  newly  macadamized  road  which,  though 
looking  very  nicely  level  at  a  little  distance, 
is  rugged  and  full  of  jarrings  when  you  come 
in  contact  with  it.  His  very  care  of  her  was 
in  truth  full  of  worry  and  unrest. . . . 

"  Pray^  Isabella,  do  not  read  that  stupid 
book  any  longer  just  now  !  ....  It  keeps  you 
in  a  constrained  position  that  I  am  quite,  sure 
must  be  bad  for  you," ....  he  said  to  her  one 
evening  when  as  both  mother  and  son  were 
reading,  she  ventured  to  indulge  herself  also. 

"  I  am  very  comfortable,  dear  Marmaduke," 
she  replied.     "  This  chair  is  particularly  easy." 

"  Your  position  may  very  possibly  be  an  un- 
healthy one  nevertheless,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  and 
I  must  request  that  you  run  no  risks  just  at 
present." 

The  pleasant  volume  was  meekly  laid  aside, 
and  Isabella  took  up  her  netting. 

*'  Do  you  think,  ma'am,"  said  her  attentive 
husband,  turning  to  his  mother  about  five  mi- 
nutes afterwards,  "  that  this  sort  of  work  is 
good  for  Isabella  ? " 

The  dowager  lady,  though  far  from   being 
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a  jocose  person,  had  some  difficulty  to  conceal 
a  smile  as  she  replied, 

"  Certainly  not,  Marmaduke.  In  my  time 
when  such  an  event  as  we  now  look  forward 
to,  was  expected  in  a  family  of  condition,  the 
lady  was  generally  prevailed  upon  to  confine 
herself  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to 
a  recumbent  posture  upon  the  sofa." 

"  Then  for  God's  sake,  Isabella,  do  not  re- 
sist the  advice  so  kindly  given,  but  put  your 
feet  up;  and  instead  of  complaining,  as  you 
really  look  disposed  to  do,  of  the  irksomeness 
of  such  necessary  restraint,  think  of  the  happy 
fate  which  awaits  you." 

Isabella''s  natural  health  and  spirits  were  ex- 
cellent, and  though  the  disappointment  of  her 
gay  young  hopes  had  certainly  produced  its  usual 
effects  on  both,  she  was  still  as  far  as  possible 
from  requiring  such  precautions  as  were  thus 
enforced.  Unhappily  too,  she  found  herself, 
in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  and  repeated  self- 
schooling  on  the  subject,  quite  unable  to  re- 
ceive pleasure  from  the  toying  and  childish 
caresses   to   which   her   husband   often   conde- 
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scended,  with  a  view  to  amuse  and  console 
her,  as  it  seemed,  under  the  privations  which 
his  great  care  dictated.  Among  other  effects 
of  the  overweening  self-approval  which  made 
so  essential  a  feature  in  Mr.  Wentworth's  cha- 
racter, was  his  persuasion  that  his  fine  person 
and  graceful  manners  must  inevitably  inspire 
a  passionate  personal  attachment  in  his  wife. 
Never  upon  any  single  occasion,  however  vehe- 
ment had  been  his  expressions  of  contempt  or 
displeasure  against  her,  had  it  entered  his  head 
to  suspect  that  such  scenes  continually  repeated 
might,  destroy  the  love  he  had  inspired  during 
the  period  of  his  passionate  courtship.  But 
he  was  mistaken,  as  every  man  and  woman 
inevitably  will  be,  who  imagines  that  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  delicate  feeling  of  the  heart 
can  be  buffetted  and  shaken  thus  with  impunity. 
The  perfect  and  undeviating  sincerity  of  her 
character  too,  was  against  him ;  for  while  her 
temper  could  with  little  effort  be  brought  to 
endure  harshness  without  a  murmur,  her  true 
heart  revolted  from  the  expression  of  fondness 
she    no   longer  felt.      And   thus    it   naturally 
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enough  happened,  that  a  young  creature  capa- 
ble of  the  most  steadfast  and  elevated  attach- 
ment, received  with  outward  coldness,  and  a 
feeling  within  that  was  perhaps  stronger  still, 
the  fiddle-faddle  demonstrations  of  connubial 
love  with  which  Mr.  Wentworth  was  wont 
to  offer  solace,  for  the  inert  tedium  of  the  life 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  the  safety  of  his 
heir  that  she  should  lead,  ....  while  the  short 
bright  period  during  which  she  had  given  up 
her  heart  to  all  the  delightful  hopes  of  constant 
and  mutual  love,  seemed  to  her  like  a  dream. 

Among  other  restrictions,  Mrs.  Wentworth 
senior  strongly  recommended  the  declining  all 
dinner  engagements  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
though  it  might  be  necessary  to  receive  at  home 
the  few  families  whose  invitations  they  had 
already  accepted,  she  very  decidedly  gave  it 
as  her  opinion,  that  the  less  company  they 
received  at  present  at  Oak  Park,  the  better 
it  would  be.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  probable  result  of  her  interference  on  the 
general  happiness  of  Isabella,  by  reciting  a  con- 
versation which  passed  between  the  mother  and 
son  about  this  time. 
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It  chanced  that  Mrs.  Wentworth  senior  was 
passing  through  the  hall  just  at  the  moment 
that  Mrs.  Worthington,  Margaret,  and  Miss 
Lucy  Clark  entered  it  on  their  way  to  Isabella's 
dressing-room. 

A  very  slight  and  distant  salutation  was  ex- 
changed, and  then  the  dowager,  changing  her 
purpose  of  entering  the  drawing-room,  paid  a 
visit  to  her  son,  who  was  occupied  in  the 
library. 

"  Shall  I  disturb  you,  Marmaduke  ?"  said  she, 
pausing  a  moment  before  she  seated  herself. 

"  Most  assuredly  not  ! "  he  replied,  moving 
a  seat  for  her  nearer  to  the  fire. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  she  resumed,  "  if  I  am 
wise  in  seeking  you  at  the  present  moment ; 
for  I  am  vexed  and  disgusted,  and  perhaps  I 
should  do  better  were  I  to  conceal,  instead  of 
confessing  it." 

"Do  not  think  so,  mother!"  he  replied, 
eagerly.  "  You  cannot  doubt  that  all  your 
feelings  must  be  mine,  and  surely  nothing  but 
good  can  arise  from  the  most  perfect  confidence 
between  us." 
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"  It  is  certainly  thus  that  I  have  ever  reason- 
ed, Marmaduke  ;  .  .  .  .  and  I  own  I  should  with 
difficulty  adopt  any  other  system.  But  dear 
son  !  .  .  . .  the  seeing  your  house  besieged  and 
haunted  by  those  vulgar  Worthingtons,  is  grief 
of  heart  to  me ;  . .  .  .  and  the  telling  you  this 
may  be  worse  than  useless." 

"  At  any  rate,  you  create  no  new  feeling 
in  me,  by  stating  your  own,"  he  replied,  bit- 
terly, "  you  cannot,  mother,  suffer  from  it  a 
thousandth  part  as  much  as  I  do." 

"  Is  it  so,  Marmaduke?"  ....  said  she 
musing,  "  I  knew  it  must  come,  but  guessed 
not  it  would  come  so  quickly." 

"Quickly?"  he  repeated,  "  you  call  it 
quickly  now?  Why,  mother,  I  detested  the 
whole  set,  excepting  their  too  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, long  before  I  married  her." 

"  And  yet  you  persevered,  Marmaduke  ? 
Did  no  recollection  of  my  earnest  remomstrance 
recur  to  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  much  too  late  to  talk  of  all  this,  now, 
ma'am. ...  I  always  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to 
marry  the  handsomest  woman  I  could  find,  and 
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I  defy  any  one  to  impugn  my  taste  in  the 
choice  I  made." 

"  You  say  truly,  Mrs.  Went  worth  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful;  but  I  suspect  that  among 
the  rich  and  high-born,  there  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  women  as  beautiful."" 

Wentworth  winced,  and  the  dark  cloud  be- 
gan to  gather  on  his  brow  ;  a  signal  of  coming 
violence  too  well  known  to  his  mother  to  be 
either  unobserved  or  mistaken.  She  had  no 
intention  at  present  to  enter  into  the  moody 
manner  in  which  both  of  them  loved  so  well 
to  exhibit  their  prowess  and  their  skill,  and 
therefore  withdrawing  the  lance  she  seemed 
to  brandish,  she  added, — 

"  However,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  you 
could  nowhere  have  found  a  more  correctly 
beautiful,  or  naturally  graceful  person ;  and 
believe  me,  I  am  by  no  means  indifferent  on 
this  point.  I  have  ever  considered  it  as  of  vast 
importance  that  a  man  of  your  station  should 
select  as  mother  to  his  children  a  female  thus 
distinguished. . .  .  That  I  did  wish  one  so  every 
way  Jiighly  gifted  as  yourself  to  have  found  all 
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advantages  combined  in  a  wife,  I  will  not  deny ; 
....  but  perhaps  I  was  herein  guilty  of  loving 
you  too  well,  and  of  expecting  too  much.  All 
this,  however,  is  very  idle  talk. .  . .  But  tell  me, 
my  own  Marmaduke,  can  nothing  be  done,  can 
nothing  be  ever  done  to  make  this  country  par- 
son's odious  wife  feel  that  she  is  not  privileged 
to  bring  herself  and  her  ill-dressed,  vulgar  cor- 
tege to  gallop  over  your  house,  without  leave 
asked  or  given,  as  I  saw  them  doing  this  in- 
stant as  I  descended  the  stairs  .?" 

"  This  sort  of  freedom  is  hateful  to  me,  mo- 
ther,'''' he  replied,  "  and  no  earthly  consider- 
ation should  induce  me  to  submit  to  it,  except 
■  the  belief  that  my  hopes  of  an  heir  (the  great 
object  after  all  for  which  men  in  my  station 
marry)  may  be  in  some  degree  endangered,  if 
I  suffer  Isabella  to  want  the  sort  of  care  and 
nursing  that  I  suppose  she  has  been  used  to 
from  her  mother.'''' 

Mrs.  Went  worth  smiled. 

"  What  makes  you  smile,  ma'am  ? .  .  .  .  You 
know  that  I  like  not  jesting  greatly  better  than 
yourself  .  .  .  What  is  it  makes  you  merry, 
mother  .?"'* 
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"  Merry  ?....!  am  not  merry,  Marmaduke  ; 
none,  I  believe,  can  ever  be  so,  who  permit 
themselves  to  be  as  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
happiness  of  another,  as  I  am  to  yours.  It  was 
no  merry  feeling  that  caused  the  smile  with 
which  you  reproach  me.  ...  I  was  thinking, 
my  dear  son,  how  greatly  noble  natures  often 
impose  upon  themselves.  ...  If  this  vulgar  Mrs. 
Worthington  has  told  you,  Marmaduke,  that 
this  sort  of  close  attendance  is  necessary  to  the 
well-doing  of  her  daughter,  she  has  deceived 
you.  No  humouring  of  this  kind  is  at  all 
necessary.  Mrs.  Wentworth  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exert  herself  in  any  way,  and  she 
must  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  a  recum- 
bent posture.  This  is  all  that  is  required,  as 
Clarke  I  am  sure  will  tell  you,  if  you  consult  him. 
But  as  to  any  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  your 
wife'*s  sitting  in  a  boudoir,  instead  of  a  drawing- 
room,  and  having  a  regular  cart-load  of  cackling 
women  deposited  beside  her  every  morning,  be- 
lieve me  it  can  be  in  no  way  beneficial,  and  the 
arrangement  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  very  credit- 
able to  any  of  the  parties  concerned.^' 
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Mr.  Wentworth  listened  to  this  with  deep 
attention :  for  his  mother's  profound  savoir  on 
very  nearly  every  subject  that  could  be  brought 
before  her,  he  entertained  the  highest  respect ; 
and  a  feeling  of  severe  indignation  kindled 
within  him  as  she  spoke,  at  the  idea  that  his 
affection  and  tenderness  had  been  converted 
into  tools  to  undermine  the  system  upon  which 
he  had  already  given  his  wife  to  understand 
that  her  intercourse  with  her  family  was  to 
be  regulated. 

The  hot  blood  mounted  to  his  temples ;  his 
mother  saw  it  and  rejoiced. 

''  My  dearest  Marmaduke  !  "*'  she  exclaimed, 
"  You  know  not  with  what  pleasure  I  see  the 
expression  of  your  countenance  at  this  moment  I 
It  would  indeed  be  a  cruel  fate,  were  I,  who 
have  so  often  bent  before  the  constitutional 
vehemence  of  your  nature,  to  witness  your 
degradation  into  that  most  contemptible  of  all 
characters,  a  placid  all-complying  husband  who, 
like  Miss  Edgeworth's  high-born  blacksmith, 
suffers  his  wife's  kindred  to  shove  him  from 
his  state.     No  Marmaduke,  this  must  not  be. 
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Let  every  imaginable  care  be  taken  of  your 
beautiful  Isabella.  . . .  Her  child, ....  her  son 
in  God''s  name  may  it  be  !  . .  .  .  will*  be  born 
to  prospects  of  no  ordinary  importance  ;  but 
let  not  the  mother  meanwhile  sink  back  into 
the  mire  from  whence,  with  such  disinterested 
affection,  you  have  drawn  her." 

"  I  will  not,  by  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Went- 
worth ;  "and  I  bless  you  a  thousand  times, 
for  guarding  me  against  such  drivelling  weak- 
ness. .  . .  But  tell  me,  dear  mother,  is  there  no 
danger  that  contradiction  may  be  productive 
of  bad  effects  on  Isabella  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  her 
situation  that  requires  her  being  made  a  spoiled 
child  of.  If  there  were,  how  would  the  world 
go  on  so  vastly  well  as  it  does  in  this  respect, 
and  with  so  very  little  trouble  ?  .  .  .  .  Pea- 
sants, ay,  Marmaduke,  starving  and  heart- 
broken peasants  bring  forth  in  safety.  ...  So 
set  your  heart  at  rest." 

"  Set  my  heart  at  rest  !  .  .  . .  You  speak  too 
late,  mother.  I  have  already,  I  fear,  com- 
mitted myself  too   far   to   recede    wholly  and 
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entirely  from  the  childish  notion  that  contra- 
diction, forsooth,  might  hm-t  my  wife  !  .  .  .  .  Oh, 
wherefore  have  you  never  spoken  to  me  thus 
before?" 

"  Nay,  Marmaduke,  I  never  suspected  this 
amiable  weakness  could  go  beyond  the  per- 
mitting the  arrival  of  the  clerical  baggage- wag- 
gon every  morning. . .  .  To  what  do  you  allude  ? 
....  How  have  you  committed  yourself  ? " 

"  By  promising  to  give  the  living  of  Oakton 
to  some  man  her  sister  is  going  to  marry.  .  . . 
By  Heaven  !  I  despise  myself  for  such  facility 
fully  as  much  as  you  can  despise  me,  .... 
though  it  is  not  difficult,  ma'am,  to  perceive 
the  low  point  to  which  1  have  fallen  in  your 
estimation." 

"  For  God's  sake  !  do  not  speak  thus  bit- 
terly to  me,  Marmaduke,  because  I  cannot 
disguise*  from  you  the  disgust  and  astonish- 
ment I  feel  at  this  transaction. .  . .  But  it  is 
not  your  part  in  it  that  is  detestable,"  mur- 
mured the  insiduous  mother ;  "  imagine  what 
a  family  must  be  who  can  lay  such  a  plot  for 
taking  advantage  of  your  present  feelings  !  .  . . . 
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But  let  it  pass, ....  let  it  rest  at  least.  Mr. 
Roberts,  poor  man,  is  not  yet  dead ;  and  before 
he  is,  it  is  possible  that  good  reasons  may- 
appear  for  your  not  performing*  a  promise  which, 
by  the  very  nature  of  it,  could  only  be  con- 
ditional." 

"  That  certainly  is  true,  ....  the  promise  was 
only  conditional ;  for  I  only  promised  Isabella 
to  do  as  she  wished  in  this  matter,  provided 
the  young  man  proved  deserving." 

"  Then  all  is  safe,  Marmaduke, ....  such  pro- 
per caution  is  exactly  what  I  should  have  ex- 
pected of  you,  and  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent 
your  being  importuned  into  doing  any  act  of 
which  your  deliberate  judgment  may  not  ap- 
prove. 

"  I  trust  so. .  . .  But  it  will  be  proper,  will 
it  not,  to  inform  Isabella  that  her  sister  must 
not  consider  this  matter  as  at  all  settled.  .  . . 
It  will  not  do  to  let  the  girl  marry  a  beggar, 
under  the  expectation  of  his  being  the  suc- 
cessor of  a  man,  pretty  well  known  to  be  dying, 
in  a  living  of  nine  hundred  a-year." 

"  You  know  best,  Marmaduke. .  . .  But  were 
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I  you,  I  should  say  not  a  word  farther  on 
the  subject.  If  you  do,  depend  upon  it  you 
will  raise  a  very  vulgar  clamour  about  your 
ears, ....  whereas  if  you  let  things  take  their 
course,  no  blame  can  attach  to  you,  whatever 
portion  may  lie  at  the  door  of  any  one  else. 
Besides,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  her  father 
will  permit  her  to  marry  till  the  man  is  actually 
provided  for  in  some  way  or  other." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  God  knows  I 
feel  no  inclination  to  interfere  with  any  of 
their  concerns. . .  .  But  now,  ma'am,  you  have 
not  told  me  in  what  manner  you  would  re- 
commend me  to  check  the  eternal  visitations 
of  these  people  ?  Of  course  I  do  not  intend 
to  do  anything  rude  or  ungentlemanlike,  and 
I  really  feel  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed/'' 

"  There  is  some  difficulty  in  it,*"  replied  his 
mother ;  "in  all  things  it  is  true  that  c^est  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute,  and  in  nothing  more 
than  such  a  case  as  this.  I  doubt  not  that 
when  I  first  came  here,  Mrs.  Worthington 
would  have  felt  that  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  arranging  a  daily  visit  for  herself  and  Co. 
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at  Oak  Park  ;  .  . .  .  but  now  it  has  become 
quite  a  thing  of  course,  and  as  difficult  to 
stop  as  the  underground  entry  of  a  mole  into 
your  garden  ;  .  .  . .  but  nevertheless  it  doubt- 
less may  be  done,  and  we  must  think  about 
it.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  order, 
that  the  party  shall  be  constantly  introduced 
in  the  first  instance  into  the  drawing-room 
where  I  usually  sit.  If  you  really  wish  it, 
I  think  I  could  without  much  difficulty  give 
them  a  hint,  that  their  obliging  assiduity  gives 
them  more  trouble  than  is  necessary/' 

"  Will  you  undertake  this  for  me,  mother  ?"" 
«aid  Went  worth  eagerly,  "  I  shall  really  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  the  more  so, 
as  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  you  manage  it,  no 
imputation  can  be  thrown  upon  the  gentle- 
man-like feelings  which,  as  you  know,  regu- 
late my  conduct  to  everybody.  You  are  as 
incapable  as  your  son  of  being  vulgarly  rude, 
even  to  get  rid  of  such  a  nuisance  as  this." 

"  I  believe  you  may  venture  to  trust  me, 
Marmaduke,"  she  replied, .  .  .  .  "  and  now  I 
must  resume  my  letter-writing." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Instead  of  immediately  sitting  down  to  her 
desk,  however,  Mrs.  Wentworth  rang  her  bell, 
and  desired  that  Oldfield  might  be  sent  to  her. 
This  was  no  very  unusual  occurrence ;  for  the 
present  housekeeper  at  Oak  Park  had,  in  days 
of  yore,  been  her  confidential  personal  attend- 
ant, and  still  held  a  very  high  place  in  the 
counsels  of  her  former  mistress,  who,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  had  procured  her  present 
situation  for  her. 

"  Sit  down,  Oldfield,  lock  the  door  and  sit 
down,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  as  soon  as  the 
old  woman  appeared,  "  I  have  that  to  tell 
which  is  worth  the  speaking,  and  the  hearing, 
too.  ...  I  shall  not  always,  Oldfield,  live  in  the 
purgatory  of  the  last  few  months. ...  I  shall 
not  always  have   to  endure  the   sight  of  this 
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low-born  penniless  beauty  lording  it  in  the  man- 
sion where  I  have  ruled.  . . .  She  is  already  at 
discount,  my  good  Oldfield,  in  the  favour  of 
my  son." 

"  I  don't  overmuch  think,  madam,"  replied 
the  sly  old  woman,  "  that  she  ever  was  at  any 
great  premium  in  his  opinion  and  judgment,  as 
I  may  say. .  . .  She  was  a  dainty-looking  pretty 
miss,  no  doubt,  and  that  said,  all 's  said  on 
her  side  of  the  balance.  Oh  !  ma'am,  if  you 
would  but  have  pretended  to  give  him  head,  as 
I  advised  you  to  do,  when  he  wrote  that  first 
foolish  letter,  ....  about  unequalled  beauty,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  ... .  take  my  word  for  it, 
he'd  have  begun  backing  straight  away,  and 
we  should  never  have  heard  any  more  about 
the  happiness  of  his  life  depending  on  the  par- 
son's daughter." 

"  I  know  it,  old  woman  ;  I  know  it  ! "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Wentworth,  passionately.  "  Ne- 
ver reproach  me  with  it  again,  or  I'll  pack 
you  off  into  Norfolk,  to  grow  leaner  than  you 
are,  upon  your  pitiful  annuity  !....!  was  be- 
witched to  do  it !  ... .  knowing  him  as  I  do. . . . 
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But  remember,  Oldfield,  whatever  I  may  be 
forced  to  listen  to  from  within,^'  and  she  touch- 
ed, expressively,  the  region  of  her  heart  as  she 
spoke,  "  I  will  not  bear  to  be  reminded  by 
you,  that,  when  the  most  important  act  of  this 
idoFs  life  was  at  issue,  I  then,  and  then  only, 
forgot  to  rule  his  imperious  nature,  by  the  mas- 
terly management  of  my  own.  Yes,  Oldfield, 
you  did  tell  me  so  ;  and,  for  not  listening  to 
you  I  have  to  linger  through  I  know  not  what 
difficulties,  ....  what  sickly  long-drawn  hopes, 
and  doubtful  machinations.*" 

"  I  suppose  you  know  your  own  plans,  ma- 
dam,*'"' returned  Oldfield,  drily,  "  and,  of  course, 
it  ''s  my  duty  to  stand  by  and  do  your  bidding, 
though  I  don't  understand  what  it  leads  to. 
You  sent  me  here  to  watch  this  childish  young 
thing,  and  to  report  to  you  all  I  could  see 
and  hear  ;  . .  .  .  this  don*'t  amount  to  much,  as 
I  have  already  told  you,  ma'am,  the  worst  I 
see  of  her  being,  that  she  knows  no  more  about 
a  dinner  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  and  I 
can''t  but  think,  that,  if  I  comprehended  your 
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object  a  little  better,  I  might  help  it  a  good 
deal  more." 

"  I  dare  say  you  might,  my  keen  and  crafty 
aide-de-camp  ;  but  be  pleased  to  remember, 
before  you  twist  your  temper  into  a  fit  of  ob- 
stinacy, to  revenge  my  supposed  want  of  con- 
fidence, that  it  is  necessary  before  a  plan  be 
communicated,  that  it  should  be  formed. . .  . 
Your  wit  is  sharp  enough  to  understand  this, 
I  think?" 

"  So  far,  there 's  no  great  difficulty,  ma'am," 
replied  the  puckered  old  woman,  with  a  grim 
smile. 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  ....  no  more  reproaches, 
if  you  please,  of  any  kind. ...  I  tell  you.  Old- 
field,"  continued  Mrs.  Wentworth,  dropping 
the  severity  of  her  tone,  "  I  tell  you,  that  the 
happiness  of  my  Marmaduke  is  no  longer  bound 
up  with  this  moth-like  piece  of  beauty.  . .  .  She 
started,  Oldfield,  from  a  very  grub,  and  caught 
his  brilliant  light  upon  her  gaudy  colouring, .... 
and,  now  she  has  lost  it,  she  will  soon  turn 
grub  again." 
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"  If,  instead  of  being  the  young  gentleman's 
mother,  you  were  his  mistress,'"*  repHed  the 
fearless  Oldfield,  "  I  should,  old  as  I  am,  be 
able  to  understand  your  joy  in  this  ;  but,  truly, 
ma'am,  I  don't  comprehend  it,  now. . . .  You 
have  been  wearing  your  heart  out  in  useless 
regrets,  because  you  don't  approve  Mr.  Mar- 
maduke's  lady,  and  now  you  seem  to  be  taking 
comfort,  because  you  fancy  that  he  begins  not 
to  approve  her  either.  If  I  were  not  restrained 
by  my  great  respect  for  you,  madam,"  added 
the  old  woman,  with  one  of  her  peculiar  grins, 
"  I  should  say  this  could  be  nothing  but  sheer 
spite  against  him ;  ....  for  how  will  he  be  the 
better,  or  the  freer  man,  for  learning  to  get 
tired  of  his  young  wife  ?  " 

"  Your  great  respect,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  does  not 
prevent  your  asking  a  very  pithy  question ; 
and,  though  I  know  that  you  are  one  of  the 
most  impertinent  old  women  in  existence,  it  is 
my  intention  to  answer  you. .  .  .  Did  I  find  that 
my  beautiful  noble-minded  son  still  loved  the 
toy  that  he  has  bought  at  such  tremendous 
price,  I  would  have  worn  out  my  heart  still. 
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as  you  call  it,  in  vain  regrets,  rather  than  have 
caused  his  a  pang  by  any  effort  of  mine  to 
cure  them.  But  T  have  this  day  heard  him 
speak  a  language,  as  little  like  the  devoted 
love,  which,  if  blighted,  might  work  woe  or 
death  to  the  fond  heart  that  cherished  it,  ... . 
as  your  love  to  your  master,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  is 
to  mine." 

"  And  do  you  think  the  young  gentleman's 
chance  of  happiness  is  the  better  for  that, 
ma'am  ? "  interrogated  the  venerable  Oldfield, 
with  affected  simplicity.  "  For  a  certainty  you 
must  know  best ;  but  I  should  have  thought, 
if  you  had  not  spoken  to  the  contrary,  that, 
seeing  the  long  life  they  have  most  likely  got 
to  pass  together,  his  taking  a  dislike  to  her, 
was  about  the  most  unlucky  thing  that  could 
happen." 

"  You  are  a  fool,"  replied  the  lady,  tartly. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  if  that 's  so,  you  have  the 
less  reason  to  be  displeased  if  I  don't  happen 
to  agree  with  you." 

"  Why,  what  on  God's  earth  does  the  woman 
mean  ?     You  have  not  taken  it  into  your  head 
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to  conceive  a  tender  dutiful  attachment  to  your 
new  mistress,  have  you  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am,"  repKed  Mrs.  Oldfield,  com- 
posedly. 

"  Then  pray,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  may  I  venture 
to  ask  what  it  is  you  do  mean  when  you  talk 
of  disagreeing  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  must  beg  you,  ma'am,  to  be  pleased 
to  remember  that  I  cannot  speak  so  openly 
as  you  do,  without  great  danger.  How  do 
I  know,"  she  added,  crossing  her  lean  tight- 
sleeved  arms  across  her  person  with  increased 
rigidity,  "  how  can  I  possible/  be  sure,  that  you 
may  not  pack  me  off  to  Norfolk,  to  grow  leaner 
than  I  am,  upon  my  pitiful  annuity  F" 

"  You  are  sharp,  shrewd,  bold,  and  resolute, 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  withal  most  commodiously 
unscrupulous,  with  a  reasonable  mixture  of 
avarice  ;  high  qualities  with  which,  as  you  may 
remember,  I  became  acquainted  when  some 
eight  and  twenty  years  ago  you  so  ably  assisted 
me  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  a  rival,  who 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  entrance 
to  this  same  Oak  Park. . . .  Wherefore,  hence- 
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forth,  and  for  ever,  I  absolve  you  from  all 
restraint  in  speaking  the  thoughts  of  your 
vigorous  and  exceedingly  depraved  mind.  Be 
as  insolent  as  you  like, ....  but  in  return  help 
me  to  do  my  will,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  and 
then  you  shall  not  grow  lean  in  Norfolk  as  a 
reward  for  it.  This  bank-note  for  ten  pounds 
may  serve  as  a  pledge  of  my  future  favour." 

The  housekeeper  rose  from  the  chair  on 
which  she  had  placed  herself  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  lady^s  sofa  ;  and  walking 
slowly  across  the  room,  stretched  out  her  bony 
hand,  and  received  in  it  the  offered  fee. 

"  Sit  down  here,  Oldfield,"  said  Mrs.  Went- 
worth,  pointing  to  a  chair  that  stood  near  her. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  obeyed,  holding  the  folded  note 
between  her  finofers.  "  What  am  I  to  do  for 
this  ? "  said  she,  after  the  silence  of  a  minute 
or  two. 

"  For  that,  Oldfield,  you  are  to  do  nothing, 
except  listen  to  me  carefully  that  not  a  word 
I  say  may  be  neglected  or  misunderstood. 
....  For  what  you  may  subsequently  have 
to  do,  the  reward  would  be  far  different,  and 
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fully  sufficient  to  render  your  return  to  Norfolk 
no  starving  project.  Oldfield  !....!  hate  my 
daughter-in-law." 

The  grim,  stiff,  upright,  old  woman  looked 
steadfastly  into  Mrs.  Wentworth's  face,  and 
said  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  in  no  way  differed 
from  what  was  ordinary  to  her, — 

"  It  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  speak 
quite  plainly  on  both  sides,  or  we  shall  never 
get  to  do  any  business ;  and  so,  to  save  time, 
I  will  tell  you  at  once  that  I  shall  not  consent 
to  murder  young  Mrs.  Wentworth." 

"Audacious  woman!"  exclaimed  the  dowa- 
ger, knitting  her  dark  and  lofty  brow  into  a 
tremendous  frown ;  "  how  dare  you  use  such 
language  to  me  .^  .  . .  .  how  dare  you  breathe 
so  horrid  and  unjustifiable  a  suspicion  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  we  had  better 
make  an  end  at  once,"  replied  the  old  woman 
very  quietly ;  "for  if  you  will  get  hot  and 
hotter  with  every  word  I  say,  it  is  out  of  all 
human  possibility  that  we  should  come  to  an 
understanding." 

"  You   say  truly,    Oldfield. ...  I  really  beg 
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your  pardon  ;  but  your  frightful  plain-speaking, 
as  you  call  it,  startled  me,  ....  and  the  more 
so,  doubtless,  because  your  coarse  and  disgust- 
ing suggestion  had,  I  do  assure  you,  never 
for  an  instant  entered  my  head,""  replied  Mrs. 
Wentworth. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  ma'am,"  returned  the  old 
woman  in  the  same  tranquil  tone  ;  ''  because 
I  should  be  exceedingly  pleased  to  acquire  the 
independence  you  mention  ;  and  it  is  high  time 
I  should  have  it,  seeing  I  begin  to  feel  my 
limbs  grow  stiff,  though  the  health  and  strength 
of  my  brain,  I  think,  still  continues  in  good 
repair." 

"  I  rejoice  at  the  assurance,  my  old  friend," 
answered  the  dowager ;  "for  presuming  that 
to  be  the  case,  it  is  very  certain  you  will  find 
nothing  to  object  to  in  what  I  shall  propose, 
....  and  for  the  infirmity  of  your  joints,  I 
promise  you  it  will  be  of  no  inconvenience  to  me 
whatever.  Pray,"  she  continued  in  a  banter- 
ing tone,  ''  was  their  weakness  the  cause  of  the 
ill-timed  protestations  you  made  just  now  ?" 

The  housekeeper  again  fixed  her  keen  and 
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deep- set  eye  on  the  countenance  of  her  com- 
panion, and  then  answered  with  great  apparent 
indifference,  "  No,  ma'am,  it  was  not." 

^  Abstract  virtue  then,  Mrs.  Oldfield  ?  .  . . . 
That  was  it,  was  it  ?'" 

"  It  might  be  cowardice,  perhaps,  ma'am, 
or  want  of  use,"*'  repHed  Mrs.  Oldfield ;  "  I 
have  done  a  variety  of  things  not  quite  con- 
sistent with  what  I  believe  is  called  abstract 
virtue,  but  I  never  murdered  any  one." 

"  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  interrogatively  and  with  a  caustic 
smile. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  know  exactly,  ma'am, 
what  you  may  mean  by  indirectly.  My  first 
master  after  I  left  you,  and  made  myself,  as 
you  may  remember,  head  cook  for  the  sake  of 
higher  wages,  died  of  gout  in  his  stomach. 
My  soups  and  ragouts  were  exceedingly  rich 
and  heating,  and  so  perhaps  I  killed  him 
indirectly  ?  " 

"  And  the  wretched  Emma  Somerville's  feel- 
ings of  grief  and  shame  were  very  excitable.  .  .  . 
So  perhaps  you  killed  her  too,  indirectly  ? " 
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"  I  have  never  thought  much  about  the  mat- 
ter, madam  ;  the  arrangement  of  that  business 
did  not  lie  with  me.  I  made  good  use  of  the 
money  I  received  for  it ;  for  I  took  my  eldest 
daughter  off  the  town,  and  set  her  up  as  a 
mantua-maker  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of 
London." 

"  Where  of  course  you  knew  she  would  live 
a  respectable  life  for  ever  more  ?  . . . .  You  are 
an  exemplary  person,  Oldfield." 

"  Really,  ma'am,  your  severity  is  undeserved. 
I  did  the  best  I  could  for  her,  and  would  have 
much  preferred  her  living  respectably,  if  I  could 
have  prevailed  upon  her  to  think  it  for  her 
advantage." 

"  Well,  well,  this  is  amusing  myself  very 
idly;  for  my  questionings,  Oldfield,  will  elicit 
no  new  trait  in  your  character.  ...  I  believe  I 
know  you  very  thoroughly." 

*'  I  dare  say  you  may,  ma'am,"  said  the 
demure  old  woman,  again  indulging  herself  in 
studying  the  magnificent  physiognomy  of  the 
dowager.  ..."  When  clever  clear-sighted  wo- 
men have  lived  for  many  years  in  close  con- 
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nexion  together,  they  can  seldom  fail,  however 
diiFerent  their  stations,  of  knowing  each  other''s 
characters  pretty  thoroughly." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  bit  her  lips,  and  launched 
one  of  her  tremendous  frowns  against  the  im- 
passive old  woman  ;  but  seeing  and  feeling  that 
this  too  was  an  idle  amusement,  she  suddenly 
resumed  her  tone  of  friendly  familiarity,  and 
in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  imitate  the  cold 
composure  of  her  confidante,  she  said,  .... 

"  Well,  Oldfield,  if  we  do  know  one  another, 
there  is  the  less  reason  for  us  to  waste  time  in 
beating  about  the  bush.  I  will  tell  you  frankly 
that  I  do  not  wish  this  young  woman,  who  has 
been  guilty  of  great  presumption  in  marrying 
my  son,  to  lead  a  happy  life  with  him." 

"  I  should  not  think,  ma''am,  that  there  was 
any  fear  of  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Oldfield. 

"  I  agree  with  you  ;  . .  .  .  she  is  low-minded, 
tame  and  dull  in  spirit,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
any  of  the  nobler  qualities  which  are  alone  capa- 
ble of  permanently  attaching  such  a  mind  as 
that  of  Marmaduke.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I 
do  not  wish  she  should  be  rewarded  for   the 
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fatal  injury  she  has  done  me,  by  leading  a 
life  of  love  and  happiness  with  him  ....  My 
fixed  and  deliberate  purpose,  Oldfield,  is  to 
prevent  this,  and  herein  I  expect  your  zealous 
assistance.*" 

"  You  have  engaged  to  pay  me  handsomely," 
replied  the  old  woman,  "  for  doing  whatever 
you  may  desire  ;  and  as  I  have  no  suspicion 
but  that  you  will  keep  your  word,  I  am  quite 
prepared  and  willing ;  . . .  .  but  to  be  as  fair  and 
liberal  in  my  dealings  with  you,  as  I  expect 
you  will  be  with  me,  I  am,  I  think,  bound  to 
tell  you  that  for  the  purpose  you  mention  there 
will  be  no  need  whatever  for  my  services.  My 
master  will  do  the  business  himself  much  better 
than  either  you  or  I,  ma'am,  you  may  depend 
upon  it. 

"  You  mean  that  she  is  likely  to  suffer  from 
the  inequality  of  his  temper." 

"  I  don't  know  about  inequality,  ma'am  ;  . . . . 
B  think  he  seems  to  go  on  pretty  equal  and  even 
in  the  way  of  teazing  and  fretting  her." 

"  Of  course :  he  is  weary  to   death    of  her 

already,"  replied  Mrs.  Wentworth,  looking  by 
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110  means  displeased  at  the  old  woman's  state- 
ment, "it  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result 
of  so  hateful  and  absurd  a  marriage.  .  .  .  But, 
Oldfield ;  I  do  not  mean  to  disguise  from  you 
that  my  wishes  and  hopes  go  further ;....! 
do  not  despair  yet,  my  trusty  Oldfield,  of  seeing 
the  darling  wish  of  my  heart  realised  ....  I 
do  not  despair  yet  of  seeing  Lady  Mary  the 
wife  of  my  son." 

'*  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  replied  the  coun- 
sellor deliberatively  :  "  I  don't  think  you  will 
be  wise  to  fill  yourself  with  that  sort  of  hope. 
....  Young  people  are  very  hard  to  kill,  I 
fancy,  by  mere  vexing  and  fretting ;  . .  . .  and 
I  should  not  wonder  if  in  time  she  got  used 
to  it,  and  began  to  grow  fat  and  rosy  again." 

"  She  was  never  very  rosy,  you  know,  and 
I  suspect  that  her  constitution  is  extremely 
feeble  ;  . .  .  .  but  as  to  her  growing  thin,  her 
situation  may  account  for  it." 

"  Well,  ma'am  ....  and  what  do  you  wish 
me  to  do  ? " 

"  I  wish  you,  Oldfield,  when  I  am  gone," 
said  Mrs.  Went  worth,  looking  at  her  steadily, 
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"  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  promoting  Mr. 
Wentworth'*s  evident  and  most  reasonable  dis- 
content at  his  present,  I  may  call  it,  unnatural 
situation.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  re- 
quire of  you  anything  that  could  commit  your- 
self ^in  the  least,  or  that  could  be  thought 
wrong  by  reasonable  and  well-judging  people. 
But,  in  fact,  I  should  consider  myself  a  mon- 
ster, Oldfield,  were  I  not  to  desire  that  such 
a  man  as  Marmaduke  Wentworth  might  sur- 
vive the  dreadful  consequences  of  the  folly  of 
which  he  has  been  guilty.  Had  he  committed 
any  crime,  indeed,  I  might  reason  differently ; 
if  he  had  seduced  the  girl,  for  instance,  instead 
of  marrying  her,  I  should,  I  am  sure,  have 
been  quite  ready  to  give  him  up  to  all  the 
plagues  a  stupid  uneducated  mistress  might 
bring  ;  and  whether  she  lived  or  died  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  me  ; . . . . 
but  now  the  case  is  far  otherwise  ....  I  pity 
as  much  as  I  love  him ;  and  I  do  certainly 
consider  it  as  a  duty  to  render  this  hateful 
marriage  as  little  happy  as  possible.  Should 
the  sickly  thing  die, ....  so  much  the  better  ; 
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God  forbid  I  should  be  such  a  hypocrite  as 
to  deny  that  I  should  rejoice  ;  .  .  .  .  but  if  she 
will  live  on,  at  least  let  it  be  apart  from  him. 
A  few  years  of  such  wrangling  as  my  poor 
ill-matched  son''s  temper  is  likely  to  produce, 
if  properly  acted  upon  by  you,  Oldfield,  will 
make  her  very  willing  to  separate ;  and  then 
....  if  the  dearest  wish  of  my  life,  if  his  mar- 
riage with  my  high-born  young  friend  should 
remain  impossible,  I  shall  at  least  feel  that  he 
is  in  some  sort  restored  to  me  ;  .  .  .  .  my  visits 
here  would  no  longer  plunge  me  in  the  pur- 
gatory that  I  am  enduring  now." 

"  At  present,  ma'am,  I  believe  I  understand 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Oldfield  .  .  .  .  "  You  wish  (you 
will  please  to  excuse  me  if  I  speak  too  plainly) 
you  wish  that  my  present  master  and  mistress, 
after  living  together  for  a  few  years  on  as  bad 
terms  as  we  can  contrive  to  make  them,  shall 
finally  be  induced  to  separate,  and  live  apart 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  ....  Am  I  correct, 
ma'am  ?  " 

Mr6.  Wentworth  coloured  slightly,  but  re- 
plied with  great  composure,  "  You  are." 
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"  The  office  of  principal  peace-disturber, 
which  you  assign  to  me  in  this  business,  is 
not  a  pleasant  one,"  rejoined  the  grim-featured 
old  woman  with  a  look  which  her  former  mis- 
tress immediately  understood  as  the  fore-runner 
of  a  hard  bargain  ;  "  and  before  I  engage  to 
accept  it,  I  must  desire  to  know  precisely  at 
what  rate  it  is  to  be  paid." 

"  Bravo  !  Oldfield,"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
laughing,  and  not  sorry  perhaps  to  have 
reached  this  part  of  the  negotiation.  "  The 
very  ridiculous  sort  of  education  which  it  pleased 
my  greatly  respected  grandmother  to  bestow  on 
the  child  of  her  son's  wet  nurse,  was  not  wholly 
thrown  away  ;  .  .  .  .  you  are  an  accomplished 
negotiator,  and  never  permit  the  details  of  busi- 
ness to  withdraw  your  attention  from  its  main 
object." 

"  Were  I  so  weak  as  to  act  thus,  ma'am," 
replied  the  crone,  demurely,  "  I  should  show 
myself  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  trust 
you  repose  in  me." 

"  All  very  true,  and  I  think  you,  as  I  always 
have  done  you  know,  a  very  admirable  person. 
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Now  as  to  the  terms,  Oldfield,  upon  which 
I  am  willing  to  engage  your  services,  they 
must  greatly  depend  upon  the  promptitude,  as 
well  as  skill,  with  which  they  are  performed. 
Thus,  if  the  separation  which  I  desire  to  bring 
about,  be  achieved  in  one  year,  you  shall  enjoy 
for  life,  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds ;  ....  if  in 
two,  it  will  diminish  to  forty ; ....  if  in  three, 
to  thirty  ;  if  in  four,  to  twenty ;  if  in  five, 
to  ten  ;  and  beyond  that,  let  it  happen  when 
it  may,  if  then,  indeed,  it  should  happen  at 
all,  I  shall  consider  that  you  have  been  fully 
paid,  for  services  of  so  lagging  and  insuflacient 
a  nature,  by  the  very  excellent  and  highly 
paid  situation  which  you  hold  here,  and  from 
wliich,  of  course,  I  could  get  you  dismissed  in 
an  hour,  if  I  chose  it."" 

The  old  woman's  almost  immovable  features 
underwent  a  slight  change  as  she  listened  to 
this  ;  and,  during  the  minute  or  two  she  re- 
mained silent  to  ponder  on  it,  her  thin  lips 
almost  totally  disappeared ;  at  length  she  re- 
plied, .... 

"  For    a    lady    of   a    very   violent    temper, 
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ma'am,  you  have,  generally,  great  command 
over  yourself;  but  I  must  take  leave  to  think, 
that  the  sam^  wisdom  which  gives  you  this 
power,  might  be  usefully  employed  in  restrain- 
ing the  words  you  speak  to  the  agent  with 
whom  you  deal  in  such  a  business  as  this. 
Your  fifty  pounds,  your  forties,  and  your  tens, 
are  certainly  at  your  own  disposal ; . .  .  .  but 
I  do  not  believe,  ma'am,  that  my  daily  bread 
depends  so  wholly  on  your  pleasure  ;  .  . . .  not 
to  mention,  that,  in  common  prudence,  it  is 
wise  to  keep  on  decent  terms  with  those  whom 
we  honour  with  such  very  perfect  confidence, 
ma'am,  as  you  have  bestowed  on  me." 

"  Forgive  me,  Oldfield  ! This  hateful  girl 

has  so  embittered  my  spirit,  that  I  cannot 
speak,  even  to  you,  without  showing  it.  No, 
no  !  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  your  value 
to  mean  offence,  however  harsh  my  words  may 
be  ;  ....  so  think  no  more  of  it. . . .  Should  you 
be  satisfied  by  this  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  ?  " 

"  If  I  were  sure  of  it,  ma'am,  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  perhaps,  I  might  be  ;  but  the  uncer- 
tainty makes  it  widely  different." 
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"That  uncertainty,  Oldfield,  will,  I  think, 
rest  very  much  with  yourself.  Without  flat- 
tery, I  may  tell  you  that  your  abilities  are  of 
no  common  order ;  and,  if  you  keep  such  watch 
and  ward  as  I  would  have  you  do,  over  such 
a  temper  as  my  son's,  and  such  a  poor  passive 
doll  as  his  wife,  I  cannot  think  you  need  make 
a  very  long  business  of  it.  .  . .  Remember  you 
told  me  yourself,  at  the  beginning  of  our  con- 
versation, that  you  thought  things  might  be 
left  to  their  natural  course,  and  that  what  I 
look  to,  and  wish  for,  might  be  fairly  expected, 
without  your  troubling  yourself  about  the  mat- 
ter. . . .  Do  you  remember  this  ?""* 

"  Perfectly,  ma'am,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
sharply,  "  and  I  think  so  still,  if  it  suits  you 
to  be  contented  with  incessant  worrying  on 
the  part  of  my  master,  and  unceasing  submis- 
sion on  that  of  my  mistress  ;  . .  .  .  but  to  bring 
about  a  separation  between  them  is  something 
altogether  different ;  for  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  let  him  grumble,  or  storm,  or  write  papers 
as  he  will,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  put  it 
into  his  head,  that  it  would  be  best  to  separate 
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from  a  sweet  pretty  creature,  who  bears  all 
so  meekly.  I  don't  think  it  very  unlikely  that 
she  may  be  willing,  after  a  year  or  two  more 
of  it ;  ... .  but  as  for  him,  trust  me,  ma'am, 
there'll  be  no  hope  of  what  you  want,  from 
letting  things  take  their  natural  course." 

"  Perhaps  not,  ....  perhaps  not,"  returned 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  while  her  features,  in  power- 
ful language,  spoke  the  difference  between  her 
own  fierce  temper,  and  the  modified  infirmity 
she  had  first  bequeathed,  and  then  fostered  in 
her  idolised  son.  '•  How  strange  it  is  Old- 
field,"  she  continued,  musing  herself  on  this 
remarkable  difference,  .  ..."  how  strange  it  is, 
that,  resembling  me  as  he  does  in  so  many 
points  of  character,  he  should,  in  others,  be  so 
totally  unlike  !  . . .  .  He  has  my  pride,  my  vehe- 
mence, my  restless  anxiety  lest  those  around 
should  dare  infringe  the  privileges  owed  to  na- 
ture and  to  fortune.  .  .  .  But  for  my  firmness, 
and  my  resolute  will,  ....  he  has  them  not." 

"  Do  you  lament  this,  ma'am  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  with  a  slight  approach  to  a  smile 
upon  her  shrivelled  lips. 
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"Do  you  jeer  me,  old  woman?"  sharply 
demanded  the  dowager,  who,  however  much 
they  might  differ  in  some  respects,  shared  all 
her  son's  aversion  to  a  smile. ..."  Let  me  ad- 
vise you  not  to  drive  me  past  my  patience." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  it,  ma'am,  at  least 
for  long  together,  till  this  difficult  business  is 
settled  between  us,"  replied  the  audacious 
agent. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Mrs.  Wentworth 
had  been  taught  to  feel  something  like  envy,  at 
the  immovable  composure  of  her  old  servant ; 
but  she  was  tolerably  well  used  to  yield  to  the 
necessity  of  bearing  it :  and  now,  as  heretofore, 
after  a  moments  struggle,  subdued  her  rising 
vehemence,  and  resumed,  as  her  shrewd  ob- 
server predicted  she  would  do,  the  subject  upon 
which  she  was  so  deeply  interested. 

"  We  digress  terribly  my  good  Oldfield,"  said 
she,  "  and  if  we  go  on  so,  we  shall  never  get 
to  an  end.  ...  To  bring  about  a  separation 
between  my  son  and  his  wife,  is,  in  one  word, 
the  great  object  I  have  in  view. .  .  .  When- 
ever this  takes  place,   whether  you  may  have 
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done  little,  or  much  to  promote  it,  you  shall 
receive  a  deed  of  settlement  for  an  annuity 
of  fifty  pounds,  and  for  every  year  less  than 
five  in  the  period  before  it  happens,  you  shall 
have  ten  pounds  more.  Does  this  content 
you  ?" 

"  Ten  pounds  more  for  every  year  I  live  ?" 
rejoined  the  old  woman. 

"  Ten  pounds  more  for  every  year  you  live,*" 
answered  Mrs.  Wentworth. ..."  Will  this  sa- 
tisfy you  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  it  will,"  was  the  succinct 
reply. 

'*  Then  now  leave  me,  Oldfield,  ....  Our 
long  interview  may  be  observed  upon.  Be 
watchful  of  your  opportunities,  and  you  will 
not,  as  I  think,  be  very  long  ere  you  receive 
your  reward." 

"  I  hope  it  may  prove  so,  ma'am,"  replied 
the  old  woman,  rising  ;  and  having  set  back 
the  chair  she  had  occupied  against  the  wall, 
she  made  a  low  and  reverential  courtesy,  and 
left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  application  made  by  Isabella  to  her 
husband  on  the  subject  of  the  living  of  Oakton, 
though  not  met  by  him  in  that  spirit  of  cordial 
kindness  to  her  family  which  she  had  once 
fondly  hoped  to  see  established,  nevertheless, 
had  received  such  an  answer  as  to  justify  her 
telling  the  happy  Margaret  that  if  Mr.  Norris's 
character  and  qualifications  bore  the  test  of 
examination,  he  might  confidently  hope,  when 
Mr.  Roberts  died,  that  Mr.  Wentworth  would 
present  him  to  the  living. 

The  ecstasy  produced  by  this  assurance  was 
beyond  description  great  (for  the  whole  heart 
and  soul  of  Margaret  had  hung  upon  the  an- 
swer her  petition  should  receive),  and  for  a 
moment  Isabella  watched  it  with  delight ;  but 
then,    the   period    for   the   fulfilment   of  these 
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ardent  hopes  appeared  so  uncertain,  that  in 
her  character  of  matron  she  thought  it  discreet 
to  add,  ....''  Yet  after  all,  dearest  Margaret, 
you  must  remember  before  you  finally  accept 
him,  that  it  may  be  a  very  lingering  engage- 
ment.    What  does  mamma  say  to  it  ?" 

"  Mamma,  papa,  uncle  David,  everybody 
have  given  their  consent,  Isabella,  provided 
we  got  this  dear  precious  promise,  ....  and 
we  have  got  it  !  .  .  .  .  Bless  you  for  it,  my  dar- 
ling sister,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  ! 
I  do  believe  that  at  this  moment  I  am  the  very 
happiest  person  in  the  world  !  *" 

Could  Isabella  as  she  listened  to  this,  feel 
any  regret  that  she  was  Mrs.  Wentworth  of 
Oak  Park  ?     No  !  .  .  . .  she  forgot  herself,  and 

rejoiced. 

***** 

This  tete-a-tete  between  the  sisters,  which 
was  now  an  enjoyment  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, took  place  upon  an  occasion  which  pro- 
duced effects  considerably  less  delightful  to  some 
others  concerned. 

The  abortive  conclusion  of  Miss  Clark's  at- 
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tempt  to  engage  the  parliamentary  services  of 
her  new  nephew  in  favom*  of  her  great  scheme, 
had  naturally  left  a  very  galling  recollection 
on  her  mind  ;  and  for  several  weeks  afterwards, 
she  was  never  heard  to  name  him.  At  length, 
however,  it  happened  that  she  found,  or  fancied 
herself  in  great  want  of  a  book  which  she 
could  not  obtain  at  the  Taunton  library,  but 
which  she  doubted  not  must  be  in  the  noble 
collection  at  Oak  Park. 

After  struggling  for  a  day  or  two  either 
with  the  fear,  or  the  anger,  or  perhaps  both, 
inspired  by  Mr.  Wentworth''s  late  conduct,  she 
determined  upon  writing  a  request  to  Isabella 
that  the  volumes  in  question  might  be  sent  to 
her.  But  ere  her  letter  was  half  written,  she 
changed  her  purpose  ;  for  a  thought  suddenly 
struck  her  that  the  nobler  and  more  independ- 
dent  mode  of  proceeding,  and  one  infinitely 
more  worthy  of  herself  and  of  the  principles 
on  which  she  felt  bound  to  act,  would  be  once 
more  to  address  Mr.  Went  worth  himself. 

"  He  is  not  the  first  man,*"  said  she,  as, 
for  want  of  a  more  congenial  counsellor,  she 
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discussed  the  matter  with  her  sister  Lucy  over 
the  breakfast  table,  "he  is  not  the  first  man 
by  many  whom  I  have  seen  wince  under  the 
idea  of  female  equality.  .  .  .  But  because  he  is 
pitiful,  shall  I  be  cowardly  ?  These  are  the 
opportunities,  Miss  Lucy,  for  putting  my  prin- 
ciples to  the  test.  His  weakness  must  not  in- 
terfere with  my  strength.  Wherefore,  Miss 
Lucy,  I  am  screwed  up  and  perfectly  deter- 
mined to  burn  the  letter  I  have  begun,  and 
to  ask  this  rude  unenlightened  senator  for  the 
volumes  I  want."*"' 

Though  this  was  in  fact  little  more  than  a 
soliloquy,  as  frequently  happened  in  the  com- 
munion between  the  sisters,  Lucy  was  too  kind- 
hearted  not  to  answer,  though  as  usual  she 
comprehended  not  very  clearly  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  Miss  Christina's  discourse,  and  she  now 
replied  at  hazard,  "  I  am  sure  what  you  say 
is  all  right,  sister  Christy  ;  .  .  .  .  but  you  know 
I  am  no  great  judge." 

The  elder  sister  sighed  gently  as  she  an- 
swered, "  Yes,  certainly,  ....  I  know  that  full 
well ;  but  perhaps  you  can  tell  me,  Miss  Lucy, 
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if  my  sister  Worthington  is  going  to  Oak  Park 
to-day  ?  I  should  not  mind  walking,  but  I 
shall  choose  to  have  either  her  or  Margaret 
to  go  with  me." 

"  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion, Christy,  if  I  cannot  help  you  in  matters 
more  important,"'  replied  her  gentle  sister. 
"  Both  my  brother  and  sister  Worthington  are 
gone  over  to  Taunton  in  the  car  to-day,  to 
bring  home  Charles  for  the  holydays,  dear  boy  ! 
....  I  think,  Christy,  they  told  you  so  yester- 
day, but  I  dare  say  you  did  not  hear  a  word 
of  it,  for  you  had  got  your  note  book  and  pencil 
in  your  hand." 

"  You  are  right  for  once,  Miss  Lucy.  .  .  .  T 
heard  nothing  about  it,  ...  .  and  how  should  I  ? 
....  It  is  of  little  use  to  tell  you  of  it,  perhaps, 
but  the  fact  is  I  am  drawing  out  a  table  of 
immense  importance  to  the  country.  When 
completed,  it  will  show  at  a  glance  the  com- 
parative number  of  males  and  females  whom 
circumstances  may  impede  in  the  performance 
of  their  parliamentary  duties.  After  all,  Lucy, 
I  suspect  we  must  submit  to  a  regulation  that 
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no  woman  can  be  deemed  eligible  till  she  is 
fifty." 

"  Dear  me  !  .  .  .  .  you  don't  say  so  ?  .  .  .  .  Only 
think  oF  that!"  replied  Lucy.  "But  do  just 
look  here,  Christy,  does  not  this  bit  of  cabbage 
in  the  rabbit''s  mouth  look  like  real  ?  . .  .  .What 
a  lovely  colour  it  is  !  .  .  .  .  That's  all  owing  to 
Bella's  beautiful  bright  worsteds,  and  the  white 
silk  to  give  the  shine." 

As  the  amiable  enthusiast  said  this,  she  drew 
into  full  view  the  frame  on  which  her  brilliant 
labour  was  suspended,  and  looked  at  the  rabbits 
with  a  mother's  love. 

"  I  do  think,  Christy,"  she  said,  after  a  long 
fond  gaze  at  them,  "  I  do  think  this  piece  will 
be  perfect  !" 

"  And  what  is  Margaret  going  to  do  to- 
day.?" said  Miss  Clark. 

"  Margaret  .'^.  .  .  .  I  don't  remember  if  she  told 
me  ;  . . . .  but  she  is  not  going  to  Taunton,  I  know, 
because  of  the  horse.  I  do  hope  and  trust  Mr. 
Frederic  Norris  will  not  happen  to  think  of 
riding  over  to  Abbot's  Preston  this  morning. 
That  would  not  do  at  all,  would  it,  Christina  ?" 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Before  this  question  could  be  answered,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  pretty  Margaret  herself 
stood  before  them. 

"  This  is  lucky,"  said  Miss  Clark,  "  I  was 
just  inquiring  of  your  aunt  Lucy  what  you 
were  going  to  do,  my  dear,  while  your  mamma 
and  papa  are  at  Taunton. ...  I  want  you  to 
walk  over  with  me  to  Oak  Park,  Margaret." 

"  What,  now  this  minute,  aunt  ?"  said  Mar- 
garet, smiling,  and  gladly  taking  the  chair 
which  the  kind  Lucy  placed  for  her. ..."  Let 
me  sit  down  and  rest  for  half-an-hour,  and 
I  will  go  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  . . .  Does 
Isabella  expect  you,  aunt  Christina  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  ....  I  dare  say  young  Mrs. 
Wentworth  will  be  extremely  surprised  at  my 
coming.  . . .  She  certainly  cannot  suppose  that 
I  shall  ever  enter  her  doors  again. . . .  But  when 
a  few  more  years  have  passsed  over  her  head, 
and  over  yours,  too,  my  dear,  you  will  both 
learn  to  know  that  there  is  more  in  me  than 
meets  the  eye." 

Margaret  looked  puzzled,  and  seemed  at  a 
loss   what   to   answer,   which   the   kind   Lucy 
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perceiving,  she  hastened  to  relieve  her  niece, 
and  indulge  herself,  by  displaying  the  progress 
she  had  made  since  they  last  met.  This  con- 
sisted of  the  nose  and  one  ear  of  the  rabbit, 
together  with  that  bright-tinted  fraction  of  a 
cabbage-leaf,  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  conversation  produced  by  this,  and  the 
other  growing  wonders  of  the  canvass,  occu- 
pied the  time  till  Miss  Clark  was  equipped 
and  Margaret  rested,  when  they  set  oiF  for  Oak 
Park,  which  they  reached  without  having  wasted 
many  words  on  each  other ;  for  the  elder  lady 
was  deeply  engaged  on  the  great  subjects  of 
population  and  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
younger  one  on  that  more  confined  view  of 
human  affairs  which  relates  to  the  election  of 
one  alone,  by  only  one,  and  of  that  trifling  and 
comparatively  unimportant  branch  of  the '  popu- 
lation question,  which  embraces  merely  the  wel- 
fare of  such  children  as  may  be  born  of  one 
family. 

On  arriving,  Miss  Clark  demanded  of  the 
servant  if  Mr.  Wentworth  were  in  the  library. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  he  is,"  was  the  reply. 
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Upon  which,  without  further  question,  the 
intrepid  reformer  addressed  herself  to  the  door 
of  that  apartment,  while  Margaret  ran  up  the 
stairs  with  the  activity  of  one  who  is  anxious 
to  get  out  of  harm's  way,  and  soon  forgot,  in 
the  delightful  conversation  with  her  sister,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned,  all  care  for  the 
result  of  that  which  her  aunt  might  be  carry- 
ing on  below. 

When  Miss  Clark  entered  the  library,  she 
found  Mr.  Wentworth  and  his  mother  tete-a- 
tete.  For  a  moment  or  so,  she  felt  a  little 
embarrassed  at  this ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  there  was  too  abundant  a  fund  of  con- 
tempt for  all  fine  ladies  to  permit  her  longer 
paying  Mrs.  Wentworth  the  compliment  of 
caring  whether  she  were  in  the  room  or  not. 

The  glance  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  eye  had, 
however,  in  it  something  that  required  all  the 
force  of  her  genius  to  meet  without  turning 
round  and  running  out  of  the  room  ;  but  she 
stood  her  ground  with  admirable  steadiness, 
and  while  he,  almost  shuddering  at  the  sight 
of  her,    was   hastily  meditating  what  was  the 
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most  gentleman-like  manner  in  which  he  could 
thrust  her  from  his  presence,  she  resolutely 
trotted  up  to  the  library-table,  beside  which 
he  sat ;  and  seeming  wholly  to  have  forgotten 
the  manner  in  which  their  last  interview  ended, 
addressed  him  thus, .... 

*'  Good  day,  nephew  Wentworth  !  .  .  .  .  You 
must  not  set  me  down  for  a  gossiping  morn- 
ing visiter.  ...  I  am  not  come  to  talk,  I  pro- 
mise you  ;  .  .  .  .  my  time  is  rather  too  precious 
for  that ;  I  am  only  come  to  ask  for  the  use  of 
a  book  that  is,  of  course,  in  your  library.  T  want 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  volumes  of  Mud- 
dleton's  Second  Series  of  Essays  on  Population." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  senior,  as  the  reader  knows, 
was  a  savante  of  the  first  order  in  all  matters 
concerning  the  toilet ;  and  like  the  professors 
of  every  other  science,  her  first  glance  of  inquiry, 
on  the  arrival  of  strangers,  was  to  ascertain 
whether  they  had  any  claim  to  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  venerated  guild  of  which 
she  was  a  member.  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  ne- 
ver to  her  knowledge  beheld  this  new  aunt 
of  her  son's  before ;  and  if  his  irritation  at  the 
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sight  of  her  could  have  admitted  of  increase, 
it  would  have  received  it  from  the  manner  in 
which  his  elegant  parent  now  occupied  herself 
in  perusing  the  habiUments  of  one  of  his  wife's 
nearest  relations. 

Her  dappled  grey  hair,  which  was  extremely- 
thick,  perfectly  straight,  and  cut  as  if  the  edge 
of  a  bowl  placed  upon  her  head,  had  guided 
the  shears,  was  sheltered  by  a  small,  black, 
beaver  bonnet,  which  it  should  seem  that  she 
had  outgrown ;  for  it  hardly  reached  her  ears, 
and  was  only  kept  in  the  station  assigned  it 
by  means  of  strings  tied  so  tightly  as  to  make 
her  little  round  cherry-cheeks  hang  like  bags 
over  them.  Her  robe  was  of  stout  brown  cloth, 
warm  and  substantial ;  but  having  been  exposed 
to  wind  and  weather  during  many  winters,  it 
had  shrunk,  till  even  her  short  little  legs  were 
left  most  cruelly  exposed.  Her  shoes  were  such 
as  economical  young  gentlemen  go  shooting 
in ;  her  gloves  large,  strong,  and  very  dirty ; 
and  round  her  neck  she  wore  a  huge  tippet 
of  coarse  fur  with  a  point  behind,  and  two  long 
much- worn  tails  before. 
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Mrs.  Wentworth  looked  at  her  with  an  ex- 
pression that  seemed  to  hover  between  terror 
and  risibility.  This  elegant  lady  was  really  a 
little  near-sighted ;  but  by  no  means  sufficiently 
so  to  render  the  use  of  an  eye-glass  necessary, 
in  order  to  enable  her  to  scan,  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  the  singular  figure  before  her.  But 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  like  a  multitude  of  others  of 
the  same  genus,  derived  a  positive  gratification 
from  the  fearless  and  unmitigated  use  of  this 
little  instrument,  on  an  occasion  like  the  pre- 
sent. Such  persons  politely  feel  themselves 
quite  incapable  of  uttering  any  audible  observ- 
ations, or  of  even  smiling,  excepting  very  co- 
vertly, at  the  unfortunate  quizahles  in  whose 
society  they  are  thrown  ;  nay,  even  a  broad  un- 
varnished stare  is  allowed  to  be  objectionable. . . . 
But  the  eye-glass  does  away  with  all  these  diffi- 
culties. It  often  speaks,  with  that  most  eloquent 
organ,  of  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  moreover  in 
a  language  so  perfectly  sanctioned  by  fashion,  that 
not  even  the  most  refined  can  venture  to  censure 
it.  So  the  dowager  raised  her  glass  to  her  eye, 
and  kept  it  steadily  there,  without   salutation 
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or  movement  of  any  kind,  till  she  was  weary 
of  witnessing  an  indifference  under  it,  as  ge- 
nuine, if  not  as  elegant,  as  her  own. 

Little  as  that  lady  suspected  it,  indeed,  Aliss 
Christina,  in  glancing  a  rapid  eye  over  the  ela- 
borate toilet  of  the  dowager,  conceived  for  her 
a  degree  of  contempt  fully  equal  to  what  she 
inspired ;  nay,  it  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  inward  satisfaction  at  the  conscious 
perfection  of  every  part  of  her  dress,  did  in  no 
degree  exceed  that  of  Miss  Clark  at  the  equally 
genuine  conviction  that  no  one  but  a  woman 
of  genius  would  venture  upon  wearing  habili- 
ments so  eccentric  as  her  own. 

But  while  these  little  feminalities  were  si- 
lently passing  between  the  ladies,  Mr.  Went- 
worth''s  entire  system  was  undergoing  the  tre- 
mendous process  consequent  upon  an  access 
of  passion  that  may  not,  or  will  not  relieve 
itself  by  words.  His  flushed  forehead  was 
stamped  with  the  furrows  of  a  frown  as  tre- 
mendous as  that  of  Redgauntlet,  while  his 
pale  lips  quivered  as   he  restrained   the  vehe- 
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ment  expressions  of  wrath  which  struggled  to 
escape  them. 

Miss  Christina  saw  he  was  in  a  rage,  but 
was  determined  to  care  not  a  fig  for  him  ;  and 
her  bravery  certainly  rose  the  higher,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  apparent  necessity  for  it.  Had 
her  nephew,  as  she  had  dared  to  call  him, 
only  exhibited  a  reasonable  degree  of  indig- 
nation at  her  cool  impertinence,  she  would 
probably  have  quailed  a  little  before  it ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  she  would  not  have  experienced 
that  species  of  satisfaction  somewhat  resem- 
bling what  a  turnspit  might  feel  if  safely  able 
to  worry  a  mastiff,  which  now  caused  her  open- 
ly to  grin  as  she  gazed  upon  him,  and  induced 
her  to  repeat  her  demand  for  Muddleton's 
Essays  with  an  air'  of  such  provoking  fearless- 
ness. 

At  length  the  incensed  Wentworth  found 
breath  to  express  himself;  and  in  such  words, 
too,  as  he  thought  sufficiently  gentlemanlike  for 
the  occasion. 

"  You  must  pardon  me,  madam,"   he  said, 
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"  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  you  that 
your  greatly-to-be-lamented  connection  with 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  neither  does,  or  possibly  can, 
authorise  or  excuse  this  unprecedented  intru- 
sion. What  your  motives  may  be  for  wishing 
to  treat  me  with  ribald  jestings  and  low-bred 
impertinence,  I  know  not,  nor  am  I  greatly 
anxious  to  discover  it.  My  part  in  the  busi- 
ness will  be  confined  to  precautionary  measures 
for  the  future.  I  wish  you  to  know,  madam, 
that  my  people  will  receive  orders  to  prevent 
every  annoyance  of  this  kind  for  the  time  to 
come." 

Notwithstanding  the  very  large  bee  which 
buzzed  incessantly  within  the  bonnet  of  Miss 
Christina,  she  was  not  quite  a  fool ;  and,  more- 
over, was  greatly  more  eccentric  than  ill-bred. 
This  address  roused  all  the  common  sense  that 
lay  dormant  within  her  ;  and  changing  the 
grotesque  sauciness  of  her  manner  into  some- 
thing more  like  the  bearing  of  an  ordinary 
little  lady,  she  answered,  "  That  you  should 
be  unable  to  comprehend  the  real  uses  of  such 
furniture   as   this,"  waving   her   hand   towards 
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the  well-lined  shelves,  "  does  not,  I  confess  sir, 
very  greatly  astonish  me  ;  . . . .  and  my  visit 
and  request  may  be  alike  unintelligible.  But 
before  you  talk  of  low  breeding,  young  gentle- 
man, I  would  advise  you  to  recollect,  if  you 
can,  who  was  your  grandfather.  Mine  was 
a  baronet  of  the  creation  of  1611,  and  equerry 
to  his  Majesty,  King  George  the  Third,  to 
boot." 

Having  said  this,  the  little  lady  made  a 
deliberate  retreat,  with  the  firm  step  and  quiet 
self-possession  which  is  apt  to  arise  from  the 
invigorating  consciousness  of  having  ended  a 
dispute  victoriously. 

Victorious  indeed  it  was  !  ....  for  had  Miss 
Clark  ransacked  the  vast  collection  of  great  and 
little  insults  over  which  the  spirit  of  discord 
presides  as  a  magazine  from  whence  angry  mor- 
tals may  select  the  implements  they  wish  for, 
she  could  not  have  found  another  that  would 
have  touched  Mr.  Wentworth  so  keenly. 
There  was,  as  he  often  told  himself,  but  one 
weak  point  at  which  the  world  could  wound 
him  ....  at  every  other  he  was  cased  in  armour 
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of  proof ;  and  this  hated  and  despised  old 
woman  had  touched  him  there,  with  an  aim 
so  true,  and  a  sharpness  so  intolerable,  that 
for  a  moment  he  was  perfectly  stunned  by  the 
unexpected  blow. 

For  some  minutes  after  she  had  closed  the 
door  behind  her,  Mr.  Wentworth  remained 
with  his  right  hand  covering  his  eyes,  as  if 
they  ached  from  what  they  had  looked  upon. 
His  mother  watched  him,  aware  that  he  was 
suffering  from  the  stragglings  of  suppressed 
anger ;  but  by  no  means  suspecting  that  the 
impertinence  of  the  little  mad  woman  had  so 
completely  overset  him ;  and  rather  wishing 
to  aggravate  than  soothe  any  offence  received 
from  Isabella's  family,  she  said,  "•  My  poor, 
dear  Marmaduke,  I  do  indeed  pity  you  !  .  .  .  . 
Gracious  Heaven  !  what  an  infliction  is  such 
an  inroad  as  this  upon  a  man  of  your  habits 
and  disposition  !'' 

Wentworth  raised  his  head,  and  his  mother 
started  at  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
which  showed  a  degree  of  suffering  as  well  as 
anger,    greatly   beyond    what   she   could   have 
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conceived  the  scene  could  have  produced.  In 
fact,  this  deep  feeling  of  perpetual  regret  at 
his  plebeian  origin,  was  one  upon  which  he 
had  never  descanted  to  her.  He  thought  she 
would  not  sympathise  in  it,  ...  .  and  perhaps 
he  was  right ;  for  despite  her  pride  and  lofty 
bearing,  her  own  progenitors  were  some  grades 
lower  in  the  scale  of  commercial  dignity  than 
those  of  her  husband. 

"  My  poor  Marmaduke  ! "  she  repeated  as 
she  gazed  at  his  agitated  features,  "is  it  pos- 
sible, think  you,  that  I  should  ever  cease  to 
regret  a  connection  which  has  brought  you  in 
contact  with  this  vulgar  creature  ?" 

"  Vulgar  !"....  he  muttered  through  his 
closed  teeth. ..."  You  are  wrong,  mother,  .... 
yes,  very  wrong,  to  increase  my  misery  by  thus 
descanting  on  it.^' 

This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  uttered 
anything  like  specific  regret  at  having  married 
Miss  Worthington,  and  her  heart  bounded  with 
pleasure  as  she  listened  to  it. 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  Wentworth," 
she  said  :  ^'if  these  disgusting  scenes  must  recur, 
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I  suppose  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
submit ;  . . . .  but  I  confess  my  suffering  is  very 
great  in  being  a  witness  to  them.*' 

Mr.  Wentworth  made  no  reply,  but  hastily 
leaving  the  room,  seized  his  hat  as  he  passed 
through  the  hall,  and  strode  forth  to  meet 
and  greet  the  frosty  air,  which,  after  about 
two  hours  walking,  in  some  degree  cooled  the 
fever  into  which  he  had  lashed  himself. 

Miss  Clark,  meanwhile,  having  found  her 
way  to  the  dressing-room  of  Isabella,  entered 
it  with  an  air  of  less  vexation  and  discomfiture 
than  she  might  have  displayed  had  she  been 
less  conscious  of  the  value  of  her  parting  hit 
in  the  sharp  encounter  she  had  endured. 

"  Well,  Isabella,  my  dear,  I  am  come  to 
wish  you  good-b'ye." 

"  Not  quite  yet,  aunt,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth  rising  to  meet  her ;  "  you  have 
not  yet  said  how  d'ye  do." 

"O  my  dear!  you  must  not  stand  upon 
ceremony,  I  promise  you.  . , .  Your  elegant  hus- 
band has  fairly  warned  me  off  his  premises, 
and   given   me   clearly  to  understand  that  his 
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servants  are  to  turn  me  out,  if  ever  I  venture 
to  come  in  again  ! " 

"  Good  Heaven  !  aunt  Christina,"  cried  Isa- 
bella colouring  very  painfully,  "  wliat  can  you 
mean  ? '' 

"  Exactly  what  I  say,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less. . .  .  Come,  Margaret,  put  on 
your  bonnet,  child,  and  let  us  be  off." 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me,  aunt,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  make  you  so  angry  ?  "  said  Isabella. 

"  I  don^t  think  I  am  angry. ...  I  am  sorry, 
however,  for  your  mother,  and  for  Margaret 
too  ;  for  I  dare  say  they  will  both  have  warn- 
ing to  quit  before  long.  .  . .  But  if  your  husband 
says  anything  to  you  about  it,  Isabella,  just 
ask  him,  will  you,  my  dear,  to  repeat  my  last 
speech  to  him  ?  " 

Margaret  gave  her  sister  a  look  which  ex- 
pressed a  sort  of  merry  dismay  at  the  absurd- 
ities their  aunt  had  probably  been  uttering; 
but  it  neither  spoke,  nor  did  she  feel  any  por- 
tion of  the  grave  sorrow  which  pressed  upon 
the  heart  of  Isabella. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  she  said,  *'  let  me  entreat 
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you  not  to  take  serious  offence  at  anything 
which  may  have  passed  ;  .  .  .  it  must  be  some 
misunderstanding,  I  am  sure,  ....  and  above 
all,  do  not  say  anything  about  it  to  mamma."" 

"  That 's  a  very  queer  request,  my  dear  ;  .  .  .  . 
but  as  to  their  being  any  misunderstanding, 
don't  let  that  idea  trouble  you,  for  I  think  I. 
can  answer  for  it  that  Mr.  Went  worth  did  not 
misunderstand  me  at  all.  Come,  Margaret, 
make  haste,  or  I  shall  have  the  servants  upon 
me,  and  perhaps  the  dogs  too." 

Isabella  felt  and  looked  inexpressibly  vexed. 
She  knew,  though  as  yet  Margaret  did  not, 
that  there  was  quite  as  much  to  fear  from  her 
husband's  ill-humour,  as  from  her  aunt's  ab- 
surdity ;  and  trembled  as  she  recollected  that 
all  the  care  she  had  taken  to  guard  the  peace 
of  her  family  by  concealing  his  imperfections 
might  be  henceforward  rendered  vain  and  use- 
less by  this  most  unfortunate  fracas.  It  was, 
however,  some  comfort  to  her  to  perceive  that 
her  sister  persevered  in  considering  the  whole 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  one  of  their  aunt 
Christina's  out-pourings,  who  certainly  did  now 
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and  then  contrive  to  electrify  the  neighbour- 
hood by  some  unexpected  display  of  her  pecu- 
liar doctrines.  In  truth,  Margaret's  heart  was 
at  this  moment  too  full  of  the  happiness  she 
owed  Mr.  Went  worth  to  make  it  easy  for  her 
to  allow  that  he  could  be  wrong  in  anything. 
Something  of  this  kind  which  she  whispered 
in  Isabella's  ear,  did  much  towards  quieting 
the  alarm  Miss  Clark's  unexplained  displeasure 
had  occasioned,  and  the  sisters  parted  with  the 
hope  cordially  expressed  on  both  sides  that  they 
should  soon  meet  again. 

*'  Perhaps  you  may,  my  dears,"  said  Miss 
Christina  nodding  her  head  ;  "  but  take  my 
word  for  it,  these  easy  ins  and  outs  won't  last 
long.  However,  you  don't  seem  to  trouble 
yourselves  much  about  my  concerns,  so  I  see 
no  good  reason  why  I  should  bother  myself 
about  yours.  Give  me  a  kiss,  Isabella,  ....  and 
good-b'ye  to  you." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

When  Margaret  at  length  reached  home 
after  her  long  circuit,  though  weary  in  limb, 
and  almost  exhausted  by  her  angry  companion's 
ceaseless  calls  upon  her  "reallys!""  and  "  in- 
deeds ! ""  as  long  as  they  remained  together, 
she  felt  more  perfectly  happy  than  she  had 
ever  done  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life  ;  and 
the  only  drawback  to  her  felicity  arose  from 
finding  no  one  with  whom  to  share  it ;  ....  for 
uncle  David  was  fast  asleep  in  his  arm-chair, 
and  the  party  were  not  yet  returned  from 
Taunton. 

In  such  a  state  of  mind  as  hers,  however, 
solitary  meditation  is  no  disagreeable  employ- 
ment ;  and  having  dressed  for  dinner,  that  she 
might  be  in  readiness  to  attend  her  mother's 
toilet,  and   first  whisper   the  joyful  news  she 
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brought  in  her  ear,  Margaret  sat  herself  down 
before  the  fire,  rehearsing  in  her  mind  the 
words  in  which  she  should  communicate  it  on 
the  morrow  to  her  lover ...  in  fancying  what 
Charles  would  say  when  he  heard  that  she 
was  going  to  be  married,  and  now  and  then 
listening  with  an  impatient  ear  for  the  sound 
of  the  carriage- wheels  upon  the  gravel. 

At  length  that  sound  was  heard,  and  in  the 
next  moment  the  voice  of  Charles  also,  who 
came  bounding  into  the  room  in  all  the  ecstasy 
of  a  happy-tempered  lad  at  that  happiest  of 
moments,  when  he  enters  the  paternal  roof 
for  the  holidays.  The  clamour  that  followed 
awoke  Colonel  Seaton  from  his  nap  . .  .  brought 
old  Hannah  to  the  door,  to  get  a  shake  of  the 
hand  from  her  darling  boy . . .  caused  Neptune 
to  spring  from  the  hearth-rug  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  noisy  guest,  and  finally  drove  Mrs  .Wor- 
thington  laughing  from  the  room,  declaring  that 
she  would  not  return  till  the  steam  was  let 
off;  for  that  the  hubbub  was  greater  than  she 
could  bear. 

It  was  not  without  a  stout   struggle,  aided 
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by  the  timely  diversion  of  Neptune's  renewed 
caresses,  that  Margaret  was  permitted  to  follow 
her ;  and  then  within  five  minutes  Mrs.  Wor- 
thington  knew  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Roberts  died, 
Frederick  Norris  would  be  rector  of  Oakton. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  love  ! "  said  she, 
folding  the  happy  Margaret  in  her  arms  .... 
"  You  might,  I  doubt  not,  have  found  a  match 
that  would  have  placed  you  nearer  in  rank  to 
your  sister,  but  none  other  that  could  have 
made  you  a  next  door  neighbour ....  What 
a  happy  mother  am  I  to  have  both  my  darling 
girls  within  reach  of  me  ! " 

"And  is  it  not  kind  of  Mr.  Wentworth, 
mamma  ?  I  wish  aunt  Christina  would  not 
abuse  him  so ;  but  it  is  plain  her  plans  and 
her  projects  displease  him  ;  and  she  is  so 
angry  at  it,  that  this  morning  she  made  Isa- 
bella quite  miserable  by  abusing  him.*" 

"  That  is  exceedingly  foolish  and  wrong  of 
her,'"*  replied  Mrs.  Worthington.  ''  It  is  now 
more  important  than  ever,  Margaret,  that  he 
should  become  attached  to  us  all ;  ...  .  you 
will  be  living  almost  in  his  very  garden,  and 
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it  is  almost  impossible  but  we  must  be  per- 
petually meeting  all  together,  just  like  one 
family.  His  mother  is  an  odious  person,  cer- 
tainly ;  and  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  quite 
plain  to  me,  that  she  violently  dislikes  the  mar- 
riage her  son  has  made  ;  .  .  . .  but  this  gives 
me  little  concern  ....  on  the  contrary,  the  less 
she  is  with  him,  the  happier  will  it  be  for  Isa- 
bella ;  and  the  less  she  likes  us  all,  the  more 
probable  is  it  that  she  will  keep  away.  I  am 
sure  Wentworth  suffers  from  her  imperious 
temper,  and  that  accounts  perfectly  for  an  air 
of  occasional  gloom  and  want  of  spirits  which  I 
have  observed  in  him.*" 

"To  be  sure  it  does,"  replied  Margaret  ; 
"  you  know,  mamma,  I  never  could  endure 
her,  and  I  am  certain  Frederic  N  orris,  with 
liis  sweet,  gay,  happy  temper  will  dislike  her 
stiff  and  stately  airs  as  much  as  I  do  ...  .  What 
time  do  you  think  he  will  be  here  to-morrow, 
manmia  ?  How  I  long  to  tell  him  of  Mr. 
Wentworth's  kindness." 

Fortunately  the  ladies  had  made  good  use 
of  their  time,  and  satisfactorily  exchanged  their 
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hoi^es  and  felicitations  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  the  impetuous  Charles  was  already  at 
the  door,  declaring  himself  the  most  ill-used 
fellow  in  the  world,  because  they  would  shut 
themselves  up  the  very  moment  he  came  home. 

"  May  I  let  him  in,  mamma,  and  tell  him 
all.?" 

"  I  think  you  had  better  do  it,  and  without 
delay,  Margaret,  or  we  shall  certainly  have 
the  lock  burst  open,"  replied  her  mother,  hastily 
concluding  the  business  of  dressing. 

"  Come  in,  Charles mamma  has  got  some- 
thing to  tell  you,"  said  Margaret,  opening  the 
door.  He  entered,  sobered  for  a  moment  by 
his  curiosity  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  learned  the 
news,  than  his  delight  at  it  was  testified  by 
every  imaginable  demonstration  of  whimsical 
joy ....  He  bowed  low  to  the  blushing  Mar- 
garet ....  caught  his  mother  off  the  ground  in 
his  arms,  and  at  length  declared  that  having 
three  such  homes  which  he  knew  would  be 
all  squabbling  for  him  in  Somersetshire,  he  must 
give  up  all  idea  of  going  to  Oxford. 

"  Break  the  matter  to  papa,  mother,  as  skil- 
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fully  as  you  can ;  but  as  to  my  curmudgering 
with  any  more  Latin  and  Greek,  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  My  horses  will  be  in 
Wentworth's  stables,  my  dogs  I  shall  lodge  in 
that  extremely  nice  kennel  that  young  Roberts 
showed  me  at  your  parsonage,  Margaret ;  I 
think  I  will  still  keep  my  partridges  and  rab- 
bits here,  mamma,  because  I  have  got  every- 
thing so  convenient ;  but  as  for  my  wardrobe, 
it  must  first  be  prodigiously  increased,  and 
then  divided  by  three  ;  while  my  poor  person 
will,  I  doubt  not,  run  considerable  danger  of 
being  divided  also,  without  the  additional  dif- 
ficulty of  making  me  go  to  Oxford." 

But  notwithstanding  this  "additional  diffi- 
culty," one  of  the  topics  which  added  to  the 
enjoyment  of  that  happy  evening  was  the  cer- 
tainty which  many  vacancies  for  the  following 
year  afforded,  that  Charles  would  "  get  New 
College,"  as  the  phrase  goes. 

"  Reynolds  will  be  oif  almost  directly,"  said 
the  young  Wykehamist,  continuing  to  discharge 
his  budget  of  college  news,  "  and  Thomson  and 
Feilding  next. . . .  Then  comes  my  turn." 
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'«  Reynolds  ? What,  Alfred  Reynolds  ?" 

demanded  Margaret.  "  You  do  not  mean  that 
he  is  going  to  Oxford  ?  why  he  is  a  head  and 
shoulders  shorter  than  you  are." 

"  God  bless  your  soul  !  Mrs.  Frederic  Norris ; 
he  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  tall  as  your 
own  beloved.  Poor  fellow  !  he  has  been  grow- 
ing tremendously  fast  since  his  illness,  and  the 
only  fear  is  now,  that  he  will  become  as  much 
too  tall  and  too  slender,  as  he  used  to  be  to 

the  contrary." 

***** 

Probably  the  expectant  New- College  man 
made  up  his  mind  that  evening  as  to  what 
he  should  do  on  the  following  day  ;  but  either 
from  a  discreet  doubt  as  to  his  keeping  in  the 
same  mind,  or  a  misgiving  that  some  opposition 
might  follow  the  announcement,  he  said  not 
a  word  of  his  purpose  to  beat  up  the  quarters 
of  his  brother  Wentworth  before  breakfast  the 
next  morning.  Though  he  doubted  a  little  as 
to  the  propriety  of  not  remaining  at  home  to 
shake  hands  with  his  brother  in  posse,  he  fi- 
nally decided  that  his   first   duty  was  to    pay 
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his  compliments  to  his  brother  in  esse,  and  the 
decision  being  backed  by  a  most  ardent  long- 
ing to  embrace,  felicitate,  and  quiz  Isabella, 
in  her  character  of  married  woman  and  mis- 
tress of  a  family,  he  started  before  eight  o'clock 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  ransacking 
the  house  till  he  found  her  dressing-room. 

A  little  while  after  he  had  left  the  garden- 
gate,  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  serenade  would 
be  the  fittest  thing  in  the  world  by  which 
to  introduce  himself;  whereupon,  running  back, 
he  seized  upon  the  guitar  with  which  Margaret 
accompanied  her  songs,  and  which  he  had  learn- 
ed to  touch  tolerably  well  by  the  aid  of  a  good 
ear;  and  sheltering  it  under  the  cloak  which 
a  cold  foggy  December  morning  made  neces- 
sary, he  again  set  forth,  as  light-hearted  a 
minstrel  as  ever  swept  the  tinkling  chords  in 
honour  of  love  and  beauty. 

Despite  the  heavy  mist  and  rimy  paths,  the 
three  miles  which  divided  his  home  from  that 
of  his  darling  sister,  appeared  that  morning  to 
Charles  one  of  the  most  delightful  walks  in  the 
world.     As  he  entered  the  richly  wooded  park, 
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he  paused  to  enjoy  the  winter  picture,  and 
almost  doubted  if  the  green  drapery  of  summer 
could  produce  an  effect  so  beautiful  as  the  crisp 
hoar  frost  that  now  incased  every  twig  in  silver. 

"What  a  happy  creature  she  is,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  to  be  mistress  at  eighteen  of  such 
a  place  as  this  ! .  .  .  .  Dear,  kind,  generous  Went- 
worth'!  ....  How  I  love  him  !  . . . .  Not  only 
the  happiness  of  Isabella,  but  that  of  Mar- 
garet too,  will  be  owing  to  him. ...  I  am  a 
happy  fellow  to  have  such  a  brother-in-law  ! " 

He  now  approached  the  house,  and  the  sun 
having  by  this  time  pretty  well  won  the  battle 
he  had  been  holding  with  the  fog,  the  broad 
gravel  esplanade  before  the  principal  entrance, 
with  its  surrounding  shrubs  seemed  dressed  in 
a  bridal  robe  bedecked  with  diamonds,  and  so 
enchanted  the  fancy  of  the  boy,  that,  warm 
with  youth,  joy,  and  exercise,  he  abandoned 
the  project  of  besieging  Isabella's  chamber  door, 
and  throwing  his  cloak  round  him  in  good 
Spanish  style,  with  the  guitar  suspended  by  a 
rose-coloured  ribbon  about  his  neck,  he  played 
a  spirited  prelude,  and  then  sang  stoutly,  clearly, 
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and  by  no  means  without  skill,  that  prettiest  of 
morning  ditties, 

*'  My  lady  fair,  arise  ! " 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  theatrical  than 
his  appearance,  as  he  thus  whimsically  presented 
himself  before  the  principal  windows  of  the 
widely  spreading  mansion.  His  tall  slim  figure 
gained  all  it  wanted  in  fulness  of  outline  from 
his  cloak  ;  while  his  hat  set  agee  on  his  bright 
black  locks,  and  his  instrument  held  with  all 
the  fantastic  grace  of  playful  puppyism,  most 
strongly  suggested  the  idea  of  a  strolling  player, 
and  withal  a  very  handsome  one. 

No  sooner  had  the  awakening  words, 

"  Hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings/' 

been  uttered  by  him,  than  three  different  win- 
dows showed  heads  in  the  act  of  listening. 
The  one  immediately  above  him  was  that  of 
Mrs.  Wentworth  senior,  who,  having  just  com- 
pleted her  exquisite  morning  toilet,  was  en- 
gaged in  giving  a  few  finishing  instructions  to 
Oldfield  ;  for  being"  quite  sure  from  her  son's 
vehement  indignation  at  the  scene  of  yesterday, 
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that  her  presence  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
point  out  the  pains  and  penalties  he  had  to 
endure  from  his  matrimonial  connection,  she  de- 
termined to  depart,  leaving  him  and  his  wife  to 
the  seclusion  she  had  prescribed,  while  she  went 
to  display  her  elegance  at  Brighton. 

This  intention,  however,  had  not  been  yet 
announced  excepting  to  her  confidential  friend 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  that  skilful  agent  counselled 
her  not  to  name  it  till  some  fresh  inroad  of  the 
AVorthington  family  should  occur  that  might  be 
stated  as  a  reason  for  her  abrupt  departure  ;  thus 
leaving  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Went  worth  the 
strongest  impression  possible  of  her  dislike  to 
them. 

When  she  looked  down,  however,  upon  the 
handsome  minstrel,  she  little  guessed  how  ad- 
mirably he  would  furnish  the  event  for  which 
she  was  waiting.  In  fact,  she  did  not  know 
him,  and  no  idea  of  the  *'  parson's  son "  being 
suggested  by  his  Don  Juan-like  appearance, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Who  in  the  world  have  we 
got  here,  Oldfield  ? "  with  more  of  admiration 
perhaps  than  any  other  feeling. 
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The  old  woman  thus  summoned  to  take  her 
place  beside  the  lady,  though  equally  ignorant 
as  to  who  he  might  be,  felt  greatly  more  dis- 
posed to  judge  him  hardly. 

"  Who?"  ....  she  scornfully  replied ;  ''who- 
ever he  is,  ma'am,  you  may  depend  upon  it  be 
has  a  dozen  names,  and  not  one  of  which  he 
need  boast.  ...  It  is  some  strolling  player  from 
Taunton,  I  suspect ;  and  the  woman  at  the 
lodge  would  show  that  she  knew  her  place  bet- 
ter if  she  prevented  such  people  coming  in.*" 

"That  may  be  very  true;  .  .  .  .  but  the 
young  fellow  sings  extremely  well,  notwith- 
standing, and  is  handsome  enough  to  perform 
before  a  more  discriminating  audience  than  he 
is  likely  to  find  at  Taunton.  How  audaciously 
he  reconnoiters  all  the  windows  !" 

The  next  window  in  the  range  that  showed 
an  eye  to  look  at  him,  was  that  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  dressing-room.  He,  too,  had  just  finish- 
ed dressing ;  and  hearing  the  song,  threw  up 
the  sash  to  discover  what  it  might  be.  But 
he  was  in  no  mood  to  judge  either  the  music 
or  the  minstrel  so  favourably  as  his  mother  had 
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done.  Far  from  having-  recovered  the  scene 
of  the  day  before,  he  was  still  tremblingly  alive 
to  offence  of  every  kind ;  and  this  unlicensed 
approach  of  a  person  who  could  not  be  mis- 
taken for  a  beggar,  was  fully  sufficient  to  renew 
the  irritation  which  had  hardly  slumbered,  even 
through  the  tranquil  stillness  of  the  night. 
Without  pausing  to  take  a  second  glance,  he 
turned  fiercely  to  his  servant,  and  said,  "  Go 
instantly  and  send  off  that  vagabond,  and  bid 
him  beware  how  he  enters  these  premises 
again." 

Philip  obeyed,  and  within  two  minutes  had 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  poor  Charles,  to 
enforce,  though  not  very  harshly,  the  pressing 
commands  of  his  imperious  master. 

"  You  must  be  off,  young  man,  and  this 
very  instant,  too,  or  you  will  be  treated 
roughly." 

Charles  turned  his  gay  countenance  upon  the 
valet,  and  laughed. 

"  You  will  find  it  no  joking  matter,  my 
man,"  said  Philip.  ''  It  is  not  the  fashion  to 
laugh  here  when  my  master  gives  his  orders. 
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and  if  you  will  take  a  friend^s  advice,  you  will 
just  turn  about,  and  walk  off  peaceably  with- 
out having  the  dogs  set  at  you." 

"  The  dogs  set  at  me  ?"  cried  Charles,  turn- 
ing somewhat  fiercely  to  the  servant.  "  Do 
you  know  who  I  am,  sir  ?" 

"  No,  not  I.  .  .  .  My  master  says  you  are  a 
vagabond ;  and  as  he  has  said  it,  he  will  act 
accordingly,  you  may  depend  upon  it :  so  get 
along  with  you,  there  ""s  a  good  fellow,  and 
don''t  let  us  have  a  row."*' 

This  well  intentioned  remonstrance  which 
was  uttered  gently  enough,  was,  however,  ac- 
companied by  a  second  visitation  of  the  valet's 
hand,  which,  as  he  knew  himself  to  be  within 
reach  of  his  master's  eye,  he  thought  it  dis- 
creet "to  apply,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate 
that  he  was  making  an  effort  to  turn  the  of- 
fender away  from  the  place  he  so  sturdily 
occupied. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Isabella  showed 
herself  at  the  third  window.  Having  in  an 
instant  recognised  the  voice  of  her  brother, 
while  still  under  the  hands  of  Wilson,  she  ex- 
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claimed,  "  That  is  Charles  !  Make  haste,  Wil- 
son ;  make  haste  !  .  .  .  .  Fancy  his  coming  here 
at  this  time  in  the  morning,  with  his  guitar, 
too  !  Poor  dear  boy  !  .  .  .  .  Give  me  my  gown 
this  moment.  .  .  .  Never  mind  the  curls.  ...  Is 
your  master  gone  down  yet,  Mary  ?" 

Wilson,  who  fully  understood  all  that  was 
passing  in  her  mind,  lost  no  time  ;  and  Isa- 
bella, turning  towards  the  window,  while  her 
maid  fastened  her  dress  behind,  witnessed  the 
seemingly  rough  treatment  to  which  her  bro- 
ther was  exposed.""* 

"  Good  Heaven  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  they  are 
turning  him  away  by  force,""  and  flying  down 
the  stairs,  ran  out  by  the  door  that  Philip  had 
left  open  behind  him,  and  in  an  instant  her 
arms  were  round  his  neck,  and  her  lips  fondly 
pressed  to  his  forehead. 

This  was  quite  enough  to  atone  to  Charles 
for  the  unexpected  affront  he  had  received, 
and  to  make  him  perfectly  happy  again ;  but, 
Isabella,  though  she  looked  at  his  laughing  eye 
and  gay  ^grimaces  with  infinite    pleasure,  and 
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thought  he  had  grown  into  the  handsomest 
youth  she  had  ever  seen,  could  not  overpower 
the  fear  that  fluttered  at  her  heart,  lest  Mr. 
Wentworth,  from  whom  the  order  for  his  ex- 
pulsion had  doubtless  come,  should  not  receive 
him  kindly. 

Her  fears  were  not  without  foundation ;  for 
never  since  Mrs.  Wentworth''s  arrival  had  she 
seen  him  so  completely  and  hopelessly  out  of 
humour,  as  since  the  departure  of  Miss  Clark. 
What  had  passed  between  them  she  had  no 
means  of  judging,  for  he  made  no  allusion 
to  it  whatever ;  but  when  his  mother,  with  a 
sneer  which  spoke  as  much  contempt  as  a  sneer 
could  speak,  asked  her  if  Miss  Clark  were  not 
sometimes  considered  as  a  little  out  of  her 
mind,  he  shuddered  all  over  as  if  a  pail  of 
cold  water  had  been  thrown  over  him,  and 
begged  her,  for  God''s  sake,  never  to  allude  to  the 
subject  more.  In  the  morning  when  they  each 
went  from  their  sleeping  apartment  to  a  dress- 
ing-room, they  parted  almost  without  exchang- 
ing a  word,   and  how  then  could  she  hope  that 

\ 
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when  they  met  at  the  breakfast  table  he  would 
be  in  a  humour  to  welcome  her  darling  Charleses 
first  visit  as  she  wished  ? 

"  Shall  I  enter  in  character,  Isabella  ?"  said 
he,  adjusting  his  cloak  and  guitar.  ..."  If  I 
do,  it  shall  be  to  sing,  '  Isabel !  Isabel !  Isa- 
bel V"  and  he  began  to  thrum  the  air. 

"  No,  dear  Charles,"  she  said,  gently  taking 
the  instrument  from  him.  "  Mr.  Wentworth 
is  not  quite  well,  I  think,  and  it  may  annoy 
him.  .  .  .  We  are  very  quiet  sober  people  here, 
you  must  know,  and  therefore,  I  recommend 
that  you  appear  in  no  other  character  than 
that  of  Charles  Worthington,  a  Winchester 
praefect,  and  my  dearly  beloved  brother." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  with  which 
she  spoke,  that  sobered  him  directly.  "  Is  Mrs. 
Wentworth  here?""  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  re- 
collecting a  sketch  of  that  redoubtable  person- 
age contained  in  one  of  Margaret's  letters. 

"  Yes,  she  is,"  replied  Isabella,  not  sorry, 
perhaps,  that  part  of  the  solemnity  with  which 
she  knew  he  would  be  received,  might  be  attri- 
buted to  her. 
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They  now  entered  the  breakfast-room  to- 
gether, where  the  mother  and  son  were  already 
seated,  waiting  as  it  seemed  for  her  arrival  to 
begin  the  meal.  She  immediately  took  the 
hand  of  her  brother,  and  leading  him  to  the 
dowager,  presented  him  to  her,  saying,  "  My 
brother,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  is  just  arrived 
from  Winchester  ....  It  is  nearly  six  months 
since  we  parted.*"  Then  turning  to  her  hus- 
band, she  said  "  You  know  my  brother,  Mar- 
maduke,  do  you  not  ?^'' 

Mrs.  Wentworth  acknowledged  the  introduc- 
tion by  a  stiff  and  silent  bow,  while  her  stately 
son  held  out  two  fingers  towards  him,  but 
without  advancing  a  single  inch  to  meet  him. 

The  yquth  coloured,  and  looked  awkward, 
surprised,  and  abashed.  The  operation  of  think- 
ing is  indeed  rapid  ;  for  in  the  space  of  about 
three  critical  moments,  poor  Charles  ran  over 
in  his  head  all  the  fine  visions  he  had  formed 
connected  with  Oak  Park,  together  with  reflec- 
tions on  the  effectual  extinguisher  which  Mr. 
Wentworth's  two  fingers  had  put  upon  them  all. 

Isabella  placed  herself  at  the   head   of  the 
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table,  and  endeavoured  to  rally  both  his  spirits 
and  her  own. 

"  You  must  be  quite  ready  for  your  break- 
fast, Charles,  after  such  a  walk  this  frosty 
morning  :  .  .  . .  you  take  coffee  as  usual,  Mrs. 
Went  worth,  do  you  not  ?  ....  and  which  will 
you  have,  Charles  ....  coffee  or  tea  ? "" 

But  not  a  syllable  beyond  what  was  abso- 
lutely needful  followed  either  question,  and  a 
leaden  silence  seemed  settling  upon  them  all 

'*  What  time  did  you  get  home,  Charles  ?" 
said  Isabella. 

"  A  little  after  six,  I  believe,"  replied  the 
crest-fallen  minstrel,  in  a  voice  marvellously 
unlike  his  own. 

"  And  found  Margaret  and  dear  uncle  David 
impatiently  waiting  for  you,  I  dare  say  ....  not 
to  mention  Neptune,  who  was,  of  course,  as 
vehement  in  his  embracings  as  of  old." 

Charles  nodded,  and  attempted  to  smile,  but 
did  not  succeed  well. 

"Do  you  not  think  Charles  is  very  much  grown, 
Marmaduke  ?  "  said  the  persevering  sister. 

''  I  really  am  hardly  a  judge,"  replied  Mr. 
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Wentworth,  without  taking  his  eyes  from  the 
toast  he  was  preparing  for  his  mother;  "but 
it 's  very  Hkely,  I  think." 

"  Will  you  take  some  chicken,  my  dear 
Charles,  or  do  you  prefer  eggs  with  your  cof- 
fee V  said  Isabella,  while  a  feeling  of  painful 
swelling  in  her  throat  made  her  tremble  lest 
tears  should  follow ....  But  this  would  have 
been  worse  than  anything  that  had  yet  hap- 
pened, and  she  struggled  with  all  her  power 
against  it. 

"  I  do  not  see  any  newspapers,"  she  said, 
"  are  they  not  come  yet .'' " 

Mr.  Wentworth  started  ; — "  Very  extraor- 
dinary, indeed  ! "  said  he ;  and  abruptly  rising 
from  his  chair,  he  stepped  hastily  to  the  bell, 
and  rung  it  with  great  violence. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  insolent  neg- 
ligence ? ""  he  exclaimed,  with  great  vehemence 
to  the  servant  who  answered  it,  "  where  are 
my  newspapers  ?  . .  .  .  and  my  letters,  sir  ?" 

The  man  waited  not  for  further  rebuke,  nor 
did  he  dream  of  hazarding  reply  ;  but  darting 
from  the  doorway,  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  he 
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reached  the  offices  in  a  state  of  great  pertur- 
bation, crying,  "  The  newspapers !  the  letter- 
bag  !  ....  for  God's  sake  give  me  the  newspapers 
and  the  letter-bag  !  Master 's  at  it  like  every- 
thing, and  I  '11  give  either  of  you  half  a  crown 
if  you  '11  take  them  in." 

The  newspapers  and  letter-bag  were  thrust 
into  his  hands  with  all  the  haste  of  good  will ; 
but  a  laughing  voice  called  after  him,  "  Catch 
us  at  that.  Master  Richard  ....  it 's  worth  ten 
shillings,  man,  and  hard  earned  too." 

There  are  some  persons  who  greatly  dislike 
being  hit  about  the  sconce  with  words,  or  in 
common  parlance,  who  hate  to  be  scolded ; 
while  others  stand  and  bear  the  windy  buf- 
fetting  with  wonderful  indifference.  The  un- 
fortunate Richard  was  of  the  former  class, 
and  literally  shook  as  he  laid  the  cargo  of  intelli- 
gence on  the  table.  Though  this  action  was 
performed  with  the  respectful  quietness  which 
befits  all  services  performed  by  the  little  for 
the  great,  the  manner  in  which  "  poor  Richard" 
turned  to  make  his  retreat  had  some  symptoms 
of  haste  in  it. 
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"  Stay,  sir  ! ""  pronounced  in  a  tremendous 
tone  by  his  master,  made  the  man  start,  and 
turn  again,  with  an  action  as  involuntary  as 
that  of  one  who  springs  from  the  ground  when 
he  is  shot. 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  too  gentlemanlike  a 
person  to  swear.  No  serving-man  of  his  had 
ever  felt  his  dignity  increased  by  seeing  that 
he  had  driven  his  great  superior  to  the  vilest 
resource  for  relief  which  impotent  rage  can 
resort  to  ;  .  .  .  .  but  his  quickly  kindled  wrath 
was  not  without  the  means  of  showing  itself. 
The  sternness  of  his  eye  —  the  deep  hoarse 
voice  in  which  he  slowly  pronounced  his  re- 
probation of  whatever  galled  his  sensitive  tem- 
perament, was,  as  Richard  could  have  testified, 
ten  times  worse  to  bear,  than  all  the  rattling 
rumbling  oaths  that  ever  were  blustered  forth 
by  an  ordinary  swearer. 

'*  How  dare  you  turn  to  go  till  you  have 
informed  me  of  the  cause  of  this  audacious 
negligence  ?"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  turning  him- 
self so  completely  round  upon  his  chair  as  ex- 
actly to  face  the  trembling  culprit.     "  Am   I 
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to  wait  your  pleasure,  sir,  for  receiving  my 
despatches  ?  ....  am  I  to  sit  anxiously  expect- 
ing their  arrival,  while  you  and  your  fellows 
amuse  yourselves  at  chuck-farthing  .?....  or  per- 
haps you  dare  to  draw  the  papers  from  their 
covers  that  you  may  read  the  news  before 
your  master .?".... 

"  No,  sir,  no  !  "  replied  the  man,  more 
cheered  than  dismayed  by  the  unjust  suspicion. 

"  How  dare  you  interrupt  me,  sir,  when  I 
am  speaking  ?  What  do  I  care  how  your  vile 
idleness  is  employed  ?  Have  I  waited  for  my 
despatches,  or  not  ?  .  .  .  .  Can  you  say  '  no,  sir, 
no,*'  to  that  ?  I  insist  upon  knowing,  and  you 
shall  not  leave  my  presence  till  I  do  know, 
what  has  happened  this  morning  to  prevent 
the  letter-bag  and  newspapers  from  having  been 
brought  in  as  usual,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
hot  water  ?  " 

"It  was  because  they  were  not  laid  upon 
the  dresser,  sir,  in  the  butler''s  pantry  as  they 
used  to  be,"  replied  Richard. 

"  And  you  had  not  sufficient  intellect  to  in- 
quire for  them." 
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"  I  never    loses   a   moment,    sir,    when   the 
bell  rings  to  speak  to  anybody." 

"And  whose  duty  is  it,  pray,  to  lay  these 
things  upon  the  dresser  in  the  butler*'s  pantry  ? " 
"  It  is  Jem''s  duty,  sir,  when  he  brings  them 
from  the  post.'^ 

"  Send  the  boy  in  to  me.  .  .  .  But  take  care 
to  return  with  him  yourself.  I  will  sift  this 
matter  to  the  bottom,  you  may  depend  upon  it." 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Charles 
enjoyed  the  excellent  breakfast  that  was  spread 
before  him,  while  this  agreeable  dialogue  was 
in  progress,  and  how  great  a  degree  of  enjoy- 
ment Isabella  derived  from  this  once  fondly 
anticipated  first  visit  of  her  brother.  Had 
she  indeed  still  fostered  the  vain  hope  of  con- 
tinuing to  make  her  family  believe  she  was  a 
happy  wife,  the  sad  expression  of  Charles's 
usually  gay  countenance  must  now  have  un- 
deceived her. 

"  Jem  is  gone  off  again,  sir,  on  an  errand 
for  cook,"  said  the  man  ;  on  which  Mr.  Went- 
worth  replied,  .... 

"  Then  remember  that  he  is  brought  before 
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me  the  moment  he  returns,  ....  he  shall  be 
taught  to  know  his  duty  better,  or  go  back 
to  the  half-starved  set  from  whence  he  came.""* 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Charles,  looking  up  from 
his  teacup  for  the  first  time  since  the  discussion 
began,  "indeed,  sir,  I  believe  the  blame  is 
wholly  mine.  I  came  here  this  morning  with 
my  guitar  to  startle  Isabella  before  she  left 
her  room,  and  your  post-boy  rode  up  just  as 
I  began  to  sing, ....  so  he  stopped  to  listen, 
I  believe  ;  and  this  probably  caused  the  blunder, 
which  I  hope  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
forgive." 

Mr.  Wentworth  bowed  to  him  in  return  for 
this  speech,  with  an  air  of  the  most  refined 
politeness. 

''  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton,"  he  said,  "  you  have  certainly  explained 
the  matter  very  satisfactorily. . . .  You  may  go," 
he  added,  throwing  a  glance  of  no  very  gentle 
expression  over  his  shoulder  to  the  footman, 
. .  .  .  "  but  take  care  that  the  boy  is  brought 
into  the  library  as  soon  as  he  returns.     I  must 
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give  the  young  gentleman  a  gentle  hint,"  he 
continued  after  the  man  had  left  the  room, 
"  that  he  must  be  careful  how  he  indulges 
his  musical  propensities,  at  the  expense  of  my 
convenience,  for  the  future." 

Charles's  heart  sunk  within  him  as  he  lis- 
tened to  these  words.  He  was  sorry  for  the 
boy,  whose  attention  he  had  unfortunately  be- 
guiled ;  but  it  was  not  this  which  caused  him 
to  cast  the  anxious  glance  towards  his  sister, 
which  at  once  and  for  ever  taught  him  to  un- 
derstand that  she  was  unhappy. 

Yet,  just  as  was  this  miserable  conclusion, 
he  was  in  part  mistaken  as  to  the  premises 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  Charles  fancied 
that  he  had  read  in  the  stern  frown  with  which 
this  covert  threat  had  been  spoken,  a  purpose 
of  mean  and  latent  vengeance  against  the  help- 
less dependant.  But  PhiKp  knew  him  better  ; 
for  when  the  footman  upon  his  return  from  the 
parlour,  repeated  the  order  for  the  appearance 
of  the  boy,  from  which  he  had  vainly  hoped 
to  save  him  by  falsely  declaring  that  he  was 
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not  in  the  house,  he  added,  "  and  poor  Httle 
fellow  !  he  will  be  sent  to  the  right-about,  you 
may  depend  upon  it. .  . . "" 

Upon  which,  the  more  experienced  valet  said, 
"  No  he  wont,  Dick You  don't  know  mas- 
ter yet,  as  well  as  I  do.  He  isn't  a  bit  hkely 
to  send  the  boy  away,  ....  he  isn't  neither 
mean  nor  revengeful  ;  but  instead  of  having 
a  temper  like  other  men,  he  has  got  the  devil 
in  him,  that  never  suffers  him  to  rest  himself, 
or  let  any  one  else  rest  either  ....  He  '11  go 
on  maundering  at  Jem,  perhaps,  every  time 
he  sees  him,  till  something  new  turns  up,  and 
then  it 's  likely  he  '11  say  that  the  boy's  a  very 
good  boy,  only  that  he's  got  such  a  terrible 
bad  temper,  and  Jem  perhaps  having  never 
opened  his  lips  before  him,  for  good  or  for  bad, 
from  this  time  to  that ;  . .  .  .  but  as  to  his  being 
so  wicked  as  to  turn  the  poor  lad  away,  he 
is  as  little  likely  to  do  it  as  the  meekest  gen- 
tleman in  the  county." 

Yet  even  had  Charles  heard  this,  and  be- 
lieved it  too,  it  would  not  reasonably  have  fur- 
nished cause  for  much  consolation.     As  a  ma- 
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terial  of  human  happiness  or  misery,  temper 
is  infinitely  more  important,  because  so  much 
oftener  brought  into  use,  than  high-mindedness. 
Opportunity  for  a  generous  action  may  occur 
perhaps  once  in  a  year ;  while  temper  is  actively 
at  work  for  good  or  for  evil,  during  every  hour 
of  our  existence. 

Gladly  would  Isabella  have  endured  innu- 
merable hours  of  fault-finding  in  private,  could 
she  thereby  have  prevented  the  disclosure  of 
that  morning.  But  the  veil  was  lifted,  and 
she  could  never  hope  again  to  be  a  source  of 
happiness  to  those  she  had  left  in  her  dear 
tranquil  home. 

When  the  breakfast  was  ended,  Charles  rose 
to  take  his  leave. 

"  Let  me  walk  round  the  shrubberies  with 
you  first,  Charles,"  said  Isabella.  "  They  are 
always  swept  while  we  are  at  breakfast,  and 
the  sun  shines  beautifully." 

"  I  trust  you  do  not  think  of  walking  such 
a  day  as  this,  Mrs.  Went  worth,"  said  her  hus- 
band ;  "  your  carriage  shall  be  ordered  for  an 
airing   at  any  hour  you  may  please  to   name. 
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provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  mother's 
luncheon,  or  any  plans  she  may  have  herself 
formed  for  the  morning." 

The  disappointed  Isabella  could  only  submit, 
and  the  darling  companion  and  play-fellow  of 
all  her  happy  days  was  permitted  to  depart 
without  one  word  uttered  of  hope  that  he  would 
return  again,  or  one  moment  of  intercourse  be- 
tween them ....  excepting,  perhaps,  the  cheering 
embrace  received  at  the  moment  a  menial  was 
commanding  him  to  quit  the  grounds,  ....  which 
had  not  a  thousand  times  more  pain  than  plea- 
sure in  it.  And  thus  passed  this  first  fondly- 
anticipated  visit  to  Oak  Park,  to  which  the 
gay-hearted  brother  had  looked  forward  for 
months,  as  the  happiest  epoch  of  his  life. 

He  pressed  his  sister's  hand,  but  said  not 
a  syllable  beyond  "  Good  b'ye,  Isabella."  .... 
Yet  she  was  at  no  loss  to  understand  all  that 
was  passing  in  his  mind ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  one  mitigating  word,  followed  him 
into  the  hall,  when  he  went  out.  "  Dearest 
Charles  ! "  she  began,  in  a  low  whisper  at  his 
ear,  .  .  .  *'  Do  not  judge  hastily  of  Mr.  Went- 
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worth ;  ....  he  was  vexed  to-day  about  the 
letters,  you  know,  and  that.  .  .  ." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  my  poor  guitar, 
Isabella  ?"  said  he,  interrupting  her,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  instrument  that  lay  with  its 
gay  ribbons  on  a  table,  and  seemed  to  mock 
him  with  its  air  of  jubilee.  "  I  am  sure  it  will 
break  my  arm  if  I  attempt  to  carry  it  back 
again  this  morning." 

"  I  will  bring  it  home  some  day  in  the  car- 
riage,*' said  Isabella,  making  an  effort  to  look 
at  him  cheerfully ;  .  .  .  .  but  his  eyes  were  full 
of  tears,  and  silently  wringing  his  hand,  she 
turned  away,  and  hastily  mounted  the  stairs 
to  her  own  apartments. 

Of  all  the  scenes  she  had  yet  been  engaged 
in,  this  had  been  decidedly  the  most  painful. 
She  knew  how  dearly  Charles  loved  her,  and 
how,  beyond  any  other  member  of  his  family 
he  had  ever  looked  to  her  as  the  source  and 
principle  of  all  his  happiness.  Since  her  mar- 
riage, his  letters  had  proved  that  this  feeling 
was  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  and  that 
he  still  fondly  clung  to  her  as  the  person  who 
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knew  him  best,  who  loved  him  best,  and  whom 
he  best  loved.  It  was  rarely  that  Isabella 
freely  indulged  herself  in  weeping  ;  but  she  did 
so  now,  and  she  was  paying  for  the  weakness 
by  a  very  miserable  headach,  when  Wilson 
entered,  and  with  a  jerk,  more  indicative  of 
discomposure  than  respect,  threw  a  letter  upon 
the  table  that  stood  before  her  sofa. 

Isabella  cast  but  half  a  glance  upon  it,  but 
immediately  recognised  "  a  paper,""  and  her 
heart  sank  within  her.  Feeling  really  ill,  she 
determined  to  postpone  the  reading  of  it  for 
an  hour  or  two ;  but  this  cowardly  device  was 
rendered  of  no  avail  by  her  maid's  saying,  as 
she  turned  to  leave  the  room,  "  My  master 
desires  you  to  be  ready  to  drive  out  with  him 
in  half  an  hour,  ma'am.'"* 

''  Then,  come  back  to  me  in  twenty  minutes, 
Wilson,'"*  answered  Isabella,  meekly  ;  and  hav- 
ing waited  till  the  door  was  closed,  she  opened 
the  dreaded  letter  ;  sick  at  heart,  and  conscious 
that  the  elasticity  of  her  mind  and  spirits  was 
gone,  leaving  her  no  power  for  any  line  of  con- 
duct more  sublime  than  passive  endurance.  The 
*'  paper"  ran  thus  : — 
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"  My  too  anxious  love  and  excessive  kind- 
ness, Isabella,  have  for  several  weeks  prevented 
me  almost  entirely,  from  giving  you  the  advice 
and  assistance  which  you  so  sadly  want  amidst 
the  embarrassments  that  ignorance  like  yours 
must  occasion  in  so  novel  and  unexpected  a 
position  as  that  in  which  you  are  now  placed. 
I  allude  not  to  this  ignorance,  my  love, 
from  any  intention  of  wounding  your  feelings, 
....  far  from  it.  .  .  .  You  must,  I  feel  sure, 
notwithstanding  the  constitutional  infirmity  of 
your  temper,  be  convinced  by  this  time,  that 
however  I  may  be  occasionally  driven  to  utter 
painful  truths,  my  fondness  for  you  has  never 
varied.  Keep  this  ever  in  your  mind,  my 
love,  and  hsten  to  me  with  the  affectionate 
gentleness  of  a  devoted  wife.  .  .  . 

"  Your  family,  Isabella,  has  positively  be- 
come the  bane  of  my  existence.  It  appears 
to  me,  I  confess,  quite  impossible  that  you 
should  not  be  aware  of  this ;  but,  my  mother, 
whose  judgment  upon  all  subjects  I  consider 
as  infallible,  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  con- 
stantly expresses   her  conviction  that  you   be- 
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lieve  their  conduct  to  be  perfectly  unobjection- 
able in  all  respects.  If  this  be  so,  Isabella, 
nothing  in  the  world,  not  even  your  present 
very  important  and  critical  situation  could  jus- 
tify my  longer  concealing  from  you  my  senti- 
ments on  the  subject. 

"  As  to  your  father,  I  have  at  present  little 
to  say.  Since  the  day  that  he  so  strangely 
misconducted  himself  at  my  table  I  have  not 
seen  him;  for,  unaccountable  as  it  must  ap- 
pear, even  to  you,  the  fact  is,  that  he  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  once  to  call  upon  me  since 
we  returned  from  abroad.  Of  the  old  man, 
your  great  uncle,  also,  I  might,  were  I  so  dis- 
posed, which.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  not,  I  might, 
I  say,  complain  that  he,  too,  has  treated  me 
with  a  marked  want  of  observance.  I  permit- 
ted you  to  include  him  in  that  general,  or  ra- 
ther universal  invitation  to  dinner,  which  was 
given  to  the  whole  of  your  race,  earlier  after 
our  return  home  than  any  other  man  would 
have  deemed  it  possible  to  receive  company. 
That  he  did  not  come,  as  I  never  affected  to 
regret  it,  I  will  not  now  mention  as   a  rude- 
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ness  ;  .  .  .  .  but  that  he  should  not  have  wait- 
ed upon  me  in  a  morning  call,  is  quite  inex- 
cusable, and  the  more  so,  because,  whatever 
his  birth  and  early  education  may  have  been,  (of 
which,  however,  I  know  nothing,)  his  profession 
must  have  taught  him,  in  some  degree,  at  least, 
to  know  what  belongs  to  the  manners  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  what  is  due  to  the  common  eti- 
quette of  society. 

"  But  it  is  not  of  omissions  such  as  these, 
which  however  oifensive  in  their  nature  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  of  much  importance 
by  me,  it  is  not  of  such  negative  acts  that  I 
complain.  Let  us  pass  from  these,  Isabella, 
to  the  goings-on  of  a  far  different  description 
which  I  have  quietly  endured  for  many  weeks 
past  from  my  tender  fears  for  you.  But  my 
mother  assures  me  that  the  period  for  such 
mischievous  caution  is  now  over,  if,  indeed,  it 
ever  existed  ;  and  I  therefore  hasten  with  my 
usual  affectionate  sincerity  to  open  my  heart 
to  you  on  a  subject  equally  important  to  the 
happiness  of  both.  Is  it  possible,  my  dearest 
love,  is   it,  let  me   seriously  ask  you,  possible 
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that  you  can  be  so  utterly  ignorant  of  all  the 
observances  indispensable  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  as  to  imagine  that  the  daily  running 
in  and  running  out .  of  a  party  of  females,  un- 
restrained by  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
very  commonest  laws  of  civilised  intercourse 
can  be  proper  ?  Isabella,  my  mansion  has  be- 
come, and  must  appear  in  the  eyes  of  my 
servants,  little  better  than  an  open  bazaar, 
where  all  comers  are  welcome,  and  none  ex- 
cluded, let  their  appearance  and  bearing  be  as 
wild  and  indecorous  as  it  may. 

"  I  have  never  yet  expressed  to  you  the 
agony  which  the  elder  of  your  two  maiden 
aunts  caused  to  me  yesterday.  In  the  sacred 
retirement  of  my  own  library  I  was  invaded, 
I  trust  without  your  knowledge  and  connivance, 
Isabella,  by  her  entrance  in  a  garb  that  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  indicate  insanity.  This  was 
painful  to  me,  for  my  mother  was  present ; 
and  the  incongruity,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of 
seeing  two  persons  so  remarkably  contrasted 
thus  brought,  as  it  should  seem,  into  the  most 
familiar  intercourse  was  sufficiently  distressing. 
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But  my  mother  behaved  admirably,  neither 
leaving  the  room,  nor  uttering  a  single  word 
to  me  that  might  mark  her  displeasure  and 
surprise. 

"  But  this  unauthorised  intrusion  was  by 
far  the  least  part  of  the  offence  of  which  I 
complain.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  particu- 
lars of  what  followed  ;  for,  though  I  trust  your 
health  is  re-established,  your  spirits  might  suifer 
from  such  a  detail  as  I  could  give  of  Miss 
CIark''s  language  and  conduct.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  my  love,  that  I  forbid  you  ever  to  see 
her  again  unless  by  accident.  My  servants, 
of  course,  have  received  orders  which  will,  I 
trust,  render  it  very  unlikely  that  such  an 
accident  should  occur  on  my  premises.  To 
this  subject  I  shall  never  allude  again.  Unlike 
you,  my  dear  Isabella,  whose  countenance,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  too  often  shows  some  feeling 
like  lurking  discontent  and  melancholy  after 
scenes  that  have  arisen  between  us  in  con- 
sequence of  my  conscientious  performance  of 
my  duty,  unlike  you  in  this,  my  dear  Isabella, 
I   cautiously  avoid   renewing  all   painful   sub- 
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jects  that  have  been  once  fairly  discussed,  and 
you  will  never  hear  me  mention  your  aunt 
Christina  again. 

"  Now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  unexampled 
adventure  of  this  morning.  In  making  you 
my  wife,  Isabella,  I  transplanted  you  from  the 
rude  nursery-ground,  as  I  may  call  it,  wherein 
you  first  bloomed,  to  the  rich  and  highly  cul- 
tivated parterre  that  I  trust  you  will  long  adorn 
....  But  let  me  pursue  the  metaphor,  and  ask  if 
it  be  reasonable  that  every  weed  which  grew  be- 
side you  there,  should  find  place  in  my  domain  ? 

"  I  pray  you  open  the  eyes  of  your  un- 
derstanding to  the  lamentable  effects  which 
must  follow  if  this  goes  on  ....  To  call  your 
attention  to  it  must,  I  think,  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  you  see  that  everything  I 
may  do  to  prevent  it,  must  be  for  your  hap- 
piness as  well  as  my  own.  Even  were  your 
family  far  superior  in  manners  to  what  I  have 
unhappily  found  them,  I  should  still  strenu- 
ously object  to  that  sort  of  undignified  amal- 
gamation of  two  families  into  one   for  which 
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these  eternal  entrances  and  exits,  with  no  more 
form  and  ceremony  than  others  use  in  passing 
from  one  room  to  another,  seem  to  indicate 
a  decided  inclination.  How  much  greater, 
then,  must  my  averseness  to  this  unlicensed 
freedom  become  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances !  Your  father  ....  totally  devoid  of  the 
appropiate  austerity  of  his  profession. . .  .  your 
mother ....  in  dress  and  demeanour  so  sadly 
inferior  to  my  own  ....  your  sister  imprudently 
attaching  herself  to  a  person  of  no  consequence 
whatever  ....  and  your  brother  ....  I  will  study 
to  preserve  my  equanimity  of  temper,  Isabella, 
in  speaking  even  of  him  ....  your  brother  pre- 
sents himself  before  my  doors  in  a  masquerading 
garb,  that  would  rather  befit  a  strolling  player 
than  a  gentleman,  sets  my  household  into  the  most 
disgraceful  confusion  by  performing  ballads  for 
the  amusement  of  one  portion  of  my  depend- 
ants, while  leading  another  to  commit  the  la- 
mentable solecism  of  thrusting  forth  by  the 
shoulders  the  brother  of  his  master"*s  wife.  A 
most  natural  consequence,  assuredly,  of  his  hav- 
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ing   too   successfully  personated   the    character 
of  a  blackguard  and  a  vagabond  ! 

"  I  confess  to  you,  Isabella,  that  all  this 
is  more  than  I  can  bear  with  calmness,  .  .  .  and 
I  really  fear  that  my  health  will  be  the  sacrifice 
if  it  continues.  After  the  scene  with  your 
aunt  yesterday,  the  throbbing  of  my  temples 
was  fearfully  violent ;  and  to-day  the  unjus- 
tifiable vagaries  of  your  brother  have  plunged 
me  into  a  state  of  nervous  irritation  which,  if 
you  love  me  as  I  must  hope  you  do,  would 
make  you  very  miserable  to  witness. 

"  My  honoured  parent,  Isabella,  can  bear 
these  disorderly  proceedings  no  longer.  She 
has  just  announced  to  me  her  intention  of  leav- 
ing Oak  Park  ;  reluctantly  confessing  as  she 
did  so,  that  not  even  her  love  for  me  can  render 
it  endurable  under  such  circumstances.  I  will 
not  enlarge  upon  the  feelings  to  which  this  has 
given  rise ....  mortification  is,  after  all,  per- 
haps, the  most  predominant ....  She  leaves  us 
on  Friday  next,  and  I  can  only  find  consolation 
in  hoping  that  so  severe  but  just  a  rebuke  will 
affect  you  as  it  ought  to  do. 
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"  Conquer,  I  beseech  you,  the  natural  vio- 
lence of  your  temper,  my  dear  love,  and  meet 
me  immediately  with  all  the  grateful  tenderness 
that  I  am  conscious  I  deserve.  I  trust  an 
airing  in  your  society  may  tend  to  alleviate 
the  painful  symptoms  under  which  I  am  now 
suffering. 

"  I  am,  my  dearest  Isabella, 

"  ever  your  affectionate  husband, 
"  Marmaduke  Wentworth. 

There  are  many  miseries  that  would  make 
a  greater  figure  in  history  than  any  which  have 
befallen  my  heroine,  which  nevertheless  might 
occasion  less  total  depression  of  spirit,  less 
hopeless  and  helpless  feelings  of  unhappiness 
than  she  now  experienced.  It  would  be  well 
if  some  philosophical  moralist  would  tell  us 
how  a  woman  ought  to  behave  when  yoked 
to  a  temper  in  any  degree  resembling  that  of 
Mr.  Wentworth  ;  for  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact, 
and  in  puzzling  contradiction  to  that  wholesome 
axiom,  "  Virtue  is  its  own  reward,"*"  that  the 
sweetest,  kindest,  and  gentlest  spirits  invaria- 
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bly  fare  the  worst  under  such  circumstances. 
Had  Isabella  been  what  is  called  a  high-spirit- 
ed violent  woman,  it  is  probable  that  her  libe- 
ral, gentlemanlike,  and  honourable  husband 
might  have  been  cured,  after  a  few  years 
struggling,  of  those  pampered  vices  of  temper 
which  now  neutralised  or  smothered  all  his 
good  qualities  ;  . . .  .  and  she  might  have  re- 
mained, perhaps,  a  much  happier  woman  than 
she  deserved  to  be.  But,  as  it  was,  all  the 
gay  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  nature  had  made 
so  essential  a  part  of  her  character,  being  joined 
with  a  tongue  that  could  not  scold,  withered  and 
died  away  within  her,  producing  a  sort  of  moral 
collapse  that  left  nothing  of  life  but  the  power 
of  suiFering  and  enduring. 

"It  is  all  over,  then  ! "  she  murmured  to 
herself,  as  the  blighting  paper  fell  on  the  carpet 
before  her.  "  The  soothing  presence  of  those 
dear  faces  round  me,  for  a  few  precious  hours 
in  every  week,  must  be  mine  no  more .... 
Thank  God!"  she  uttered,  fervently,  "thank 
God  !  I  did  it  myself !  .  . . ,  Had  I  been  married, 
as  they  say  some  girls  are,  by  the  persuasion 
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or  control  of  my  parents,  it  would  have  killed 
them  ....  Dear  father  !  ....  how  earnestly  his 
kind  eyes  looked  in  my  face  when  he  asked 
me  if  I  loved  him  ?  He  feared  all  this  hateful 
finery  had  tempted  me,  but  he  was  wrong ; 
I  did  love  him,  with  tenderness,  with  admira- 
tion, and  most  perfect  confidence,  I  loved  him 
....  and  still  I  see  his  noble  qualities,  his  fine 

intellect,    ay,    and    his    beauty,    too ; but, 

alas  !  alas  !  he  will  not  let  me  love  him ....  it 
is  impossible  ....  I  cannot,  cannot  do  it  now  !" 

At  this  moment  the  punctual  Wilson  entered, 
and  giving  only  one  slight  glance  at  her  pale 
mistress,  she  proceeded,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  to  bring  forward  all  the  rich  appurte- 
nances to  a  winter  carriage-toilet. 

Isabella  spoke  not  a  word,  but  stood  up; 
and  without  approaching  the  looking-glass,  suf- 
fered the  velvet  mantle,  the  ermine  cape,  the 
plumed  bonnet  to  be  put  upon  her,  as  they 
might  have  been  upon  a  lay  figure  preparing 
for  the  estrade  of  an  artist. 

Wilson  was  vexed  at  her  not  speaking ;  for 
though  there  was  no  confidence  between  them 
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upon  the  subject  that  chiefly  engrossed  the 
thoughts  of  both,  she  always  waited  with  anx- 
iety for  the  first  sound  of  her  mistress's  voice 
after  the  reception  of  "  a  paper"  or  the  occur- 
rence of  any  circumstance  which  led  her  to 
suspect,  in  domestic  phrase,  that  *'  Missis  had 
been  scolded."  She  fancied  that  she  could 
always  judge  from  the  tone  how  she  had  borne 
it,  how  painful  the  impression  had  been,  and 
how  far  her  most  thoroughly  detested  master 
(who,  by  the  way,  had  never  spoken  a  cross 
word  to  her  in  his  life)  had  advanced  in  the 
operation  of  breaking  her  heart ....  a  consum- 
mation that  most  of  the  household  looked 
to  as  inevitable.  But  this  perfect  silence  al- 
most frightened  her ;  and  in  order  to  break 
it,  she  said,  pettishly  enough,  "  I  can't  think, 
ma'am,  whatever  made  you  choose  such  a  dis- 
mal-looking dress  as  maroon  velvet ....  it  is 
too  old  for  such  a  young  lady  as  you  ....  I 
am  sure  you  looked  five  thousand  times  better 
last  winter  in  your  straw  bonnet  and  white 
ribbons,  and  your  pretty  puce-coloured  silk 
cloak." 
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"  I  was  in  better  health,  perhaps,  last  whiter, 
Wilson,  and  then  one  looks  well  in  everything,'' 
said  Isabella;  "but  if  you  like  it,  you  may 
put  my  white  veil  upon  this  bonnet ;  for  I  dare 
say  I  do  look  rather  deplorable  to-day,  for 
my  head  aches."  The  Brussels  lace  which  she 
hoped  might  conceal  her  heavy  eyes,  was 
brought ;  but  when  she  turned  towards  her 
maid  to  put  it  on,  she  perceived  that  she  was 
in  tears. 

"  What  ails  you,  my  poor  Mary  ?"  demanded 
Isabella,  with  all  her  former  kindness  of  manner 
....••'  I  hope  nothing  disagreeable  has  happened 
to  you?" 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  myself,  ma'am,"  re- 
plied the  poor  girl  sobbing ;...."  but  I  am 
very,  very  miserable  to  see  you  looking  as  you 
do,  and  never  opening  your  heart  by  speaking 
a  word  of  what  is  in  it,  to  anybody." 

When  the  spirits  have  been  greatly  tried 
a  very  little  will  overset  the  trembling  balance 
between  restraint  and  no  restraint,  and  the 
unexpected  tears  of  her  servant  now  produced 
this  effect  upon  Isabella.     She  looked  at  her 
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for  a  moment  without  speaking,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  giving  way  to  the  blessed  weak- 
ness which  has  saved  so  many  throbbing  brains 
from  madness,  she  threw  her  arms  round  the 
neck  of  Wilson,  and  wept  bitterly. 

"  Better  so,  better  '%o,"  sobbed  the  affec- 
tionate girl,  venturing  to  encircle  her  young 
mistress  in  her  arms,  *'  better  so,  ma'am,  a 
thousand  times,  than  to  live  on  and  never  open 
your  heart  to  no  one  ! " 

"  God  forgive  me  !""  said  Isabella  recovering 
herself  after  a  few  minutes  of  violent  emotion  ; 
. ..."  I  know  not  how  far  it  is  a  crime,  Wil- 
son, to  own  that  you  are  right,  and  to  confess 
that  I  am  very,  very  unhappy. '^ 

"  What  crime  can  it  be,  my  dear  young 
lady  ?''''  replied  the  maid.  "  Do  not  torment 
yourself,  ma'am,  by  thinking  so.  .  .  .  God  would 
never  have  made  all  creatures  cling  together, 
and  find  comfort  in  the  midst  of  misery  from 
talking  to  one  another  of  their  grief,  if  it  was 
wicked  to  do  it." 

"  Any  other  grief,  ....  any  other  misery," 
....  murmured  Isabella.     "  But  I  have  vowed 
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to  honour  my  husband, ....  and  is  it  not  a 
sin  to  own  even  to  my  own  heart  that  I  do 
not  honour  him  ?  " 

"  I  am  too  ignorant,  ma'am,  to  talk  and 
argue  about  right  and  wrong,"  repHed  the  girl, 
"  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  great 
goodness  in  trying  to  tell  lies  to  our  ownselves, 
....  and  besides,  it  could  never  answer  any 
purpose  at  all ;  ... .  for  I  'm  sure  you  will  never 
persuade  yourself  that  master's  frowns  and  sul- 
lenness,  that  he  can't  hide  if  he  would,  and 
all  his  tiresome  papers  make  you  happy,  or 
that  there  is  anything  to  honour  in  it." 

Before  her  mistress  could  reply  to  this  ob- 
servation, a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door ;  and 
Wilson  on  opening  it  received  an  intimation 
from  a  housemaid  that  the  carriage  was  at  the 
door,  and  "  master  waiting  in  the  hall  for 
missis." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  discreet  Wilson,  "  my 
mistress  will  be  down  directly ; "  and  closing 
the  door,  she  silently  dipped  a  napkin  in  water 
and  offered  it  to  Isabella. 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried,  hastily  drawing  on  her 
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gloves  ;  "I  cannot  stay  for  it.  .  .  .  The  veil  will 
hide  me  ;  '"*  and  running  down  stairs,  she  put 
her  hand  into  that  of  her  husband  who  stood 
waiting  for  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase. 
He  handed  her  without  a  moment  of  further 
delay  to  the  carriage,  and  almost  before  the 
door  of  it  was  closed,  he  so  settled  himself 
in  the  corner  of  it  as  to  command  as  full  a  view 
of  his  lady  as  her  veil  would  permit. 

"  What  makes  you  drive  out  with  a  veil 
over  your  face,  my  love  ?''''  he  said  after  a  few 
minutes'*  examination.  "  Do  you  not  think  that 
you  would  get  more  air  without  it  ? '''' 

"  It  is  so  very  cold  to-day,"  replied  his  wife. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Isabella,  ....  but  you 
really  must  give  me  leave  to  look  at  you  ; " 
and  with  an  air  half  anxious,  half  gallant,  he 
gently  threw  her  veil  back. 

"  It  is  then  as  I  feared  !"  he  exclaimed  with 
grave  and  sorrowful  solemnity ;  "  not  all  the 
proofs  I  have  given  of  devoted  love  can  suffice 
to  a  temper  such  as  yours !....!  have  written 
to  you  in  the  gentlest  and  most  affectionate 
terms  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  use  ;  and 
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because  my  necessary  remonstrance  has  vexed 
your  fretful  and  most  unhappy  temper,  you 
come  to  me  in  tears  !  . .  .  .  Gracious  Heaven  ! 
what  a  fate  is  mine,  ....  a  mother  to  whom  I 
am  devoted,  obhged  to  leave  my  house  ;  and 
my  wife,  who,  in  spite  of  all  her  faults,  and 
all  the  sufferings  her  connections  cause  me,  I 
still  so  tenderly  love  ;  .  . .  .  my  wife  repaying 
the  fond  attention  which  has  made  me  pace 
my  hall  like  a  dependant  waiting  for  her  .... 
my  wife  now  comes  to  me  with  her  eyes  swol- 
len out  of  her  head  by  weeping  !  *" 

"  Let  me  hide  my  tears,  Marmaduke,  if  they 
displease  you,"  said  Isabella,  again  gathering 
the  lace  around  her  face ;  "  but  surely  you 
cannot  wonder  that  such  a  letter  should  draw 
them  forth." 

"  Not  wonder,  madam  ! Not  wonder  that 

all  my  forbearance,  ....  all  the  care  with  which 
for  my  own  credit  as  a  gentleman  I  avoided 
every  word  that  could  be  thought  harsh,  .... 
not  wonder  that  such  a  communication  should 
be  received  with  tears,  instead  of  thanks  ?  . , .  . 
Isabella,"  he  continued  after  a  pause, . ..."  I 
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do  not  believe  another  woman  could  be  found 
whose  arms  would  not  be  thrown  round  the 
neck  of  her  husband,  and  her  lips  pressed  to 
his  in  tender  gratitude  for  a  letter  so  full  of 
kindness  as  that  which  you  have  this  morning 
received." 

Isabella  felt  that  there  was  no  word  approach- 
ing truth  that  she  could  utter,  which  would  not 
increase  his  anger,  and  she  therefore  remained 
silent. 

"  And  you  will  not  speak  to  me  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  voice  of  vehement  indignation.  . , . 
"  Alas  !  Isabella,  ....  your  unhappy  temper 
gets  the  better  of  you  !  ....  I  do  believe  you 
have  no  power  to  conquer  it ;  ....  but  yet, 
my  love,  it  is  your  duty  to  strive  against  it. 
....  Nothing,  believe  me,  can  so  certainly  un- 
dermine our  happiness  as  your  thus  giving  way 
to  the  sulky  sullen  disposition  which  thus  tor- 
ments you." 

And  in  this  strain  he  persevered  to  lecture 
her  during  an  hour  and  half  that  he  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  up  hill  and  down  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  her  health  and   spirits, 
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concluding  the  whole  by  a  tender  embrace, 
and  handing  her  to  the  door  of  her  dressing- 
room  on  their  return,  with  the  heart-felt  con- 
viction of  being  the  most  devoted  husband  that 
woman  ever  had. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Luckily  for  Charles,  he  was  spared  the 
mortification  of  having  to  give  a  narrative  of 
the  result  of  his  morning  exploit,  by  finding 
the  whole  family,  on  his  return  to  the  rectory, 
in  a  state  of  considerable  agitation  and  excite- 
ment. Mr.  Norris  had  arrived  during  his 
absence  ;  and  in  return  for  Margarefs  happy 
communication  respecting  the  living,  informed 
them  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Roberts,  who  unconscious,  poor  man,  that  his 
death  was  so  confidently  reckoned  upon,  had 
obtained  the  bishop's  permission  to  try  the  ef- 
fect of  a  milder  climate,  and  now  offered  his 
curacy,  and  the  use  of  his  house  to  his  well- 
esteemed  young  neighbour,  Frederic  Norris. 

Even  before  he  learnt  the  effect  of  Marga- 
ret's application  to  lier  brother-in-law,  the  san- 
/ 

/ 
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guine  young  man,  had  conceived  a  hope  that 
this  offer,  including,  as  it  did,  many  advan- 
tages, might  induce  the  parents  of  his  beloved 
to  consent  to  their  immediate  union.  The  lit- 
tle patrimony,  of  somewhat  less  than  three 
himdred  a  year,  which,  with  her  own  small  for- 
tune he  proposed  to  settle  on  his  wife,  he  urged 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  their  moderate 
wants  and  wishes,  and  he  pleaded  eloquently  in 
behalf  of  humility,  and  all  the  tenderest  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  versus  prudence,  patience,  and 
the  dreadful  chance  of  never  marrying  at  all. 

Without  the  hope  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  liv- 
ing, his  arguments  would  hardly  have  been 
found  convincing,  except,  perhaps,  by  Marga- 
ret herself;  but  with  it,  the  question  was 
handled  as  all  questions  are,  when  inclination 
is  not  combated  by  anything  stronger  than 
expediency  ;  that  is  to  say,  every  moment 
brought  it  more  near  to  the  designed  conclu- 
clusion.  It  was,  however,  at  last  the  vener- 
able Colonel  Seaton,  who  put  an  end  to  all 
remaining  doubts,  by  saying, 

"  Let  them  marry,  let  them  marry,  for  God's 
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sake !  Let  us  have  a  happy  group  to  look 
upon !  .  .  .  .  and  who  knows  but  poor  Isabella 
may  find  comfort  in  their  near  neighbourhood  ?" 

It  was  by  this  time  pretty  well  understood 
in  the  family  that  uncle  David  had  conceived 
a  most  unaccountable  dislike  to  Mr.  Went- 
worth  ;  and  though  his  avowed  belief  that  Isa- 
bella must  be  unhappy,  had  been  long  com- 
batted  by  them  all,  the  subject  had  of  late 
been  dropped  between  them  ;  none  having  ever 
.  hinted  either  to  him,  or  to  each  other,  that 
any  fear  of  his  proving  right  had  crept  into 
their  minds,  yet  none  seeming  inclined  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  farther. 

But  when  the  old  man  thus  alluded  to  it 
again,  it  was  very  evident  that  there  was  no 
longer  the  same  ready  contradiction  on  their 
lips.  Margaret,  indeed,  whose  heart  was  full 
of  gratitude  for  Mr.  Wentworth's  recent  kind- 
ness to  herself  might  have  been  well  enough 
disposed  to  renew  her  defence  of  him,  had 
there  been  any  leisure  for  it  at  this  interesting 
moment,  but  there  was  not;  for,  Mr.  Wor- 
thington  having  listened  to  his  uncle's  words. 
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put  a  stop  to  all  further  discussion,  by  saying 
with  great  feeling, 

"  In  God's  name  then,  so  be  it !" 

These  words  were  no  sooner  pronounced 
than  Mr.  Norris  testified  his  gratitude,  and 
his  exceeding  happiness,  with  all  the  demon- 
strative eagerness  of  an  ardent  and  enamoured 
young  man.  It  was  at  this  moment,  that 
Charles  entered,  and  if  instead  of  being,  as 
usual,  the  most  forward,  and  the  most  eager 
to  hail  the  presence  of  joy  and  gladness,  he 
was  the  least  so,  nobody  was  at  leisure  to 
observe  it. 

The  arrangements  for  such  a  wedding  as  the 
one  now  under  consideration,  were  of  a  nature 
as  unlike  as  may  be,  to  those  attending  the 
espousals  of  Isabella.  Mr.  Roberts's  departure 
took  place  immediately,  and  a  few  short  weeks 
sufficed  for  all  preliminaries.  In  the  course 
of  these,  the  happy  Margaret  had  but  one 
drawback  to  her  complete  felicity,  and  this  arose 
from  the  manner  in  which  her  sister  had  re- 
ceived the  tidings  of  her  immediate  marriage, 
instead  of  its  being  welcomed  with  smiles  and 
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congratulations,  poor  Isabella  received  it  with 
a  burst  of  tears. 

"  O  Isabella !  .  .  .  .  are  you  sorry  for  my 
happiness  ?*"  said  Margaret,  hurt  and  surprised. 
"■  But  I  understand  it.  .  .  .  You  judge  now  of 
everything  by  the  scale  which  surrounds  your- 
self. You  think  I  shall  be  degraded  by  be- 
coming a  curate's  wife.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  Isabella, 
you  think  by  being  so  very  near,  that  I  shall 
degrade  you  .P" 

"  Margaret  !  .  .  .  .  Dear  Margaret  !  ....  I 
am  not  well.  .  .  ."  said  Isabella,  and  then  added 
with  more  composure,  "  You  cannot  so  mis- 
judge me  long,  dear  sister ;  it  is  not  in  your 
nature  ;  .  .  .  .  but  you  must  bear  with  me. 
Everything  like  agitation  overcomes  me  in  a 
moment,  now.  God  bless  you,  dearest,  dearest 
Margaret  !  .  .  .  .  May  you  be  as  happy  as  you 
deserve  !  ....  I  only  wish  that  you  all  knew 
him  better.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  his  tem- 
per, Margaret  ?''"' 

"  What  can  you  have  seen  or  heard,  to 
make  you  doubt  it  ?''^  replied  her  sister,  more 
than  half  offended.     '^  You  did  not  use  to  be 
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SO  unreasonably  suspicious.  .  .  .  Everybody 
speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  amiable 
men  in  existence ;  .  .  .  .  and  as  a  son,  he  has 
been  most  exemplary.  .  .  ." 

"As  a  son.?*"  ....  rejoined  Isabella,  mus- 
ingly. 

"  Yes,  Isabella,  as  a  son.  My  father  has 
heard  this  from  the  very  best  authority.**' 

"  Oh  !  do  not  think  I  doubt  it ;  ....  only 
there  are  so  many  other  things." 

"  But  is  there  anything  so  important  ?  Have 
you  not  heard  it  said  a  hundred  times,  that 
a  good  son  invariably  makes  a  good  husband  ?''"' 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  have,  nevertheless,  if  that 
be  the  only  testimony  to  his  temper,  it  would 
not  satisfy  me,  Margaret.'' 

"  Then,  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no- 
thing that  would,"  replied  the  other.  "  But, 
own  the  truth,  Isabella,  I  shall  not  take  it 
unkindly.  .  .  .  Do  you  not  think,  in  the  bottom 
of  your  heart,  that  I  am  going  to  make  an 
imprudent  marriage .?" 

"  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  answer, 
no,    provided    you    have  good    reason    to  be 
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very  sure  that  Mr.  Norris  has  a  good  tem- 
per, replied  Isabella,  and  as  she  spoke  she 
blushed  at  her  own  eagerness. 

The  truth,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it,  now 
burst  upon  the  mind  of  Margaret,  and  all  re- 
sentment vanished  in  a  moment ;  but  she  dared 
not  enter  upon  the  subject,  to  which  it  was 
indeed  evident  that  Isabella  was  as  averse  as 
herself.  After  the  silence  of  a  moment,  both^ 
sisters  rose  by  a  movement  in  which  there  was 
very  perfect  sympathy,  and  with  a  mutual  em- 
brace of  most  undoubted  and  undoubting  af- 
fection, they  parted. 

Not  even  her  own  well-founded  and  all- 
sufficient  hopes  of  happiness  for  herself  could 
suffice  to  stifle  the  painful  recollection  of  this 
conversation  in  the  mind  of  Margaret ;  but  it 
certainly  served  to  strengthen  the  indifference, 
....  though  this  strengthening  was  not  much 
needed,  ....  with  which  she  contemplated  the 
contrast  that  every  circumstance  in  the  prepar- 
ation for  her  own  marriage,  offered  to  that  of 
her  sister. 
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At  length  the  day  was  fixed ;  the  Httle  par- 
sonage had  received  the  last  aiFectionate  touch 
of  uncostly  decoration  for  the  reception  of  its 
fair  mistress;  the  bridemaids  were  appointed 
and  a  written  invitation  despatched  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wentworth,  requesting  their  com- 
pany at  the  bridal. 

At  this  time,  the  dowager  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
had  been  gone  for  more  than  a  month,  and 
Isabella  felt  greatly  relieved  by  her  absence. 
Her  husband  seemed  to  think  her  a  person 
of  more  consequence  than  before ;  and  though 
no  day,  and  rarely  even  an  hour  passed  with- 
out some  indication  of  the  temper  of  the  man 
with  whom  she  knew  she  was  doomed  to  pass 
her  life,  her  state  of  mind,  even  under  the  as- 
sured conviction  that  she  could  never  know 
happiness,  was  more  endurable  than  when  the 
searching  eyes  of  her  mother-in-law  watched  all 
her  movements.  She  had  ceased  also  to  strug- 
gle against  the  obstacles  that  divided  her 
from  her  family,  no  longer  seeking  the  dear 
familiar  intercourse  she  had  once  hoped  to  enjoy, 
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but  submitting  to  give  and  receive  such  invi- 
tations and  no  more,  as  her  husband  suggested 
and  approved. 

The  happy  bustle  of  preparation  that  was 
going  on  at  Abbofs  Preston,  assisted  this  heart- 
less and  hopeless  sort  of  tranquillity  ;  she  had 
been  permitted  to  dine  there  once,  and  Mr. 
Wentworth  condescended  to  accompany  her, 
upon  the  express  condition  of  Miss  Clark's 
not  being  of  the  party,  ....  and  once  the 
family  circle,  including  the  greatly  sobered 
Charles,  and  the  happy  and  grateful  Frederic 
Norris,  were  received  in  state  at  Oak  Park. 
Both  those  perilous  engagements,  to  which 
Isabella  had  looked  forward  with  a  degree  of 
nervous  trepidation  that  made  her  really  ill, 
passed  oiF  better  than  she  expected ;  stiffly, 
indeed,  and  without  any  mixture  of  enjoyment 
on  the  part  of  any  person  engaged  in  them, 
excepting  the  lovers,  who,  according  to  rule, 
thought  little  of  anything  but  each  other. 
They  were  followed,  it  is  true,  by  a  good  deal 
of  sarcastic  observation  upon  all  Isabella  loved 
best  in  the  world,  and    enough  of  reprimand 
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to  herself  to  prevent  her  forgetting  for  a  single 
instant  that  her  husband  was  an  ill-tempered 
man ;  but  she  received  no  "  paper"  in  conse- 
quence of  either,  and  unrepiningly  employed 
herself  in  beautifying  baby  caps,  taking  a  daily 
airing,  in  which  she  was  almost  constantly 
accompanied  by  her  spouse,  and  listening  to 
his  extremely  monotonous  voice,  when  he  was 
in  the  humour  to  read  aloud,  ....  which  was 
not  seldom,  it  being  an  occupation  in  which 
he  took  singular  delight. 

This  tranquillity  was,  however,  a  good  deal 
shaken  by  the  arrival  of  the  above-mentioned 
invitation  to  Margaret's  wedding.  To  endure 
the  annoyance  of  such  an  assemblage  of  kins- 
folk and  acquaintance,  as  would  beyond  doubt 
meet  together  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Went- 
worth  felt  in  an  instant,  was  totally  out  of 
the  question  for  himself;  and,  as  is  usual  to 
all  men  of  his  temperament,  he  quite  over- 
looked the  possibility  of  his  wife''s  feelings  on 
the  subject  being  in  perfect  contrast  to  his 
own.  He,  therefore,  very  succinctly  declared 
his  will,  that  she  should  write  a  '''-  civiV  note 
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to  decline  it,  stating  her  own  health,  as  the 
reason  for  doing  so. 

"  My  health  !"  rashly  exclaimed  Isabella  ; 
"  O  !  Marmaduke  !  do  not  say  it  is  owing  to 
me.  ...  I  would  suffer  pain  and  sickness  will- 
ingly rather  than  refuse  Margaret  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this !" 

It  was  the  first  moment  he  had  ever  heard 
the  voice  of  his  wife  raised  in  opposition  to  his 
will,  and  the  effect  was  well  calculated  to  make 
it  the  last.  He  looked  at  her  with  a  mixture 
of  astonishment  and  rage,  that  made  her  feel 
in  every  nerve  the  imprudence  of  wdiich  she 
had  been  guilty,  and  she  involuntarily  raised 
her  hands  to  her  eyes,  in  order  to  shut  out 
what  she  could  not  bear  to  look  upon. 

*'  My  aspect  blasts  you,  does  it,  madam .?"" 
he  said  at  length,  with  an  affected  calmness 
that  was  terrible  from  its  contrast  to  the  look 
she  had  seen.  ..."  It  may  then  be  better  for 
you  to  retire.  .  .  .  Pray  do  not  stand  on  any 
ceremony  with  me.  .  .  .  Your  freedom  of  re- 
monstrance indeed,  on  a  subject  where  a  hus- 
band,   and    an    expectant   father   might  have 
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hoped  to  have  been  listened  to  with  something 
like  deference,  proves  that  there  is  no  great  dan- 
ger of  your  being  too  observant.  .  .  .  May 
I  ask,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  to  which  member  of 
your  family  I  am  indebted  for  the  counsel  that 
has  regulated  your  conduct  on  this  occasion  ? 
....  A  young  lady  of  your  age  could  hardly, 
I  think,  have  found  courage,  ....  will  you 
excuse  me  if  I  say  audaciti/,  sufficient  to  act 
as  you  have  done,  if  not  supported  by  the  mis- 
chievous interference  of  others.  I  request  you 
to  be  unreserved  on  this  point.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it 
was  your  sister  herself,  ....  perhaps  it  was 
the  future  Mrs.  Norris,  who  recommended 
this  line  of  conduct  to  you  .?" 

Poor  Isabella  saw  all  the  danger  that  such 
a  suspicion,  if  really  felt,  might  bring  on  her 
sister,  and  eagerly  answered,  ....  No !  Mar- 
maduke,  no  !  She  gave  me  no  such  counsel.  .  .  . 
The  fault,  the  folly  are  my  own." 

Isabella  was  both  too  right-minded  and  too 
honest,  to  have  thus  charged  herself  with  a 
degree  of  blame  which  she  well  knew  she 
did  not  deserve,  had  not  her  terror  lest  any 
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idea  that  might  endanger  the  hopes  of  Mar- 
garet,   should   take  root  in  the  breast  of  her 
husband,  urged  her  hastily  to  say  whatever  was 
most  likely  to  prevent  it.     But  the  effect  of 
this  was  perfectly  balsamic  on  the  feelings  of 
Mr.   Wentworth  :    his  wife   had  never  shown 
herself  in  any  degree  abject  before  ;  and  though 
this  epithet,  if  whispered    in    his   ear,    would 
have  been  scorned  by  him  with  the  greatest 
indignation,  the  idea  sank  deeply  and   sooth- 
ingly into  his  heart,  and  had  he  uttered  his 
thoughts  at  that  moment  he  would  have  said, 
.  .  .  .  "  How  absolutely  necessary  it  is  for  a  hus- 
band to  guard  himself  against  the  contempti- 
ble   weakness   of  yielding   to   the  whims  and 
wishes   of  a   pretty   wife  !  .  .  .  .  the  man   who 
does  so,  becomes  a  slave,^  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary,   I    daily   feel   my  power  increase  as  it 
ought  to  do.  .  .  .  and  my  love  will  unquestion- 
ably increase  with  it." 

"  Compose  yourself,  Isabella,*"  he  said,  gra- 
ciously taking  her  hand ;  "  when  you  so  can- 
didly acknowledge  that  you  are  wrong,  you 
disarm  my  anger,  and  leave  me  no  other  wish 
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than  to  watch  over  you  through  life  with  the 
tenderest  care  ....  On  no  account  whatever 
would  I  permit  you  to  fatigue,  harass,  and 
agitate  your  spirits  by  being  present  at  the 
marriage  of  your  sister ;  make  her  understand 
this  at  once,  if  you  please." 

Nothing  was  now  left  for  Isabella  but  silent 
unresisting  submission  ;  and  even  this  did  not 
prevent  the  return  of  that  terrific  black  look 
before  which  she  had  learnt  to  tremble,  when, 
on  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  face  as  she  turned 
to  leave  him,  he  perceived  that  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears. 

"Unhappy  temper!"  he  exclaimed,  as  she 
passed  out,  and  "  a  paper"  reached  her  within 
an  hour ;  which,  though  it  shall  not  be  inflicted 
on  the  reader,  was  as  indicative  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  peculiar -modes^  of  feeling  and  reasoning, 
as  either  of  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Mrs.  Oldfield 

made  one  of  her  earliest  efforts  to  deserve  her 

promised  annuity.     She  well  knew,  and  there 

was  hardly  a  servant  in  the   house  who   did 

not,   that   another   paper    had   been    delivered 
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to  Wilson  for  the  torment  of  her  unhappy- 
mistress  ;  and  she  determined  to  appear  be- 
fore her  under  some  idle  pretence  of  asking  for 
instructions  at  the  moment  that  its  effect  was 
likely  to  be  the  strongest. 

Having,  therefore,  just  allowed  sufficient  time 
for  its  perusal,  she  knocked  at  the  dressing-room 
door,  and  opened  it  almost  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  the  old 
woman,  relaxing  from  her  usual  rigidity  of 
manner,  and  assuming  at  once  a  famihar  and 
a  friendly  tone  . ..."  Oh  me  !  oh  me  !  what 
grief  it  is  to  see  you  thus  I  ....  It  is  no  good, 
ma'am,  for  an  old  family  servant  like  me  to 
put  on  a  look  of  innocence  and  ignorance,  as 
if  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  that  made  you 
seem  so  miserable  ....  But,  dear  young  lady, 
you  must  not  let  your  spirits  sink,  or  you  will 
never  live  through  it.  I  have  known  my  mas- 
ter, ma'am,  ever  since  the  hour  he  was  born, 
and  you  may  trust  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  only  chance  you  have  is  to  yield  to  him 
in  nothing.  Follow  your  own  will,  ma'am, 
in  all  things ;  but  talk  as  little  about  it  as  you 
can ;  ....  for   it   is  words  he   can't   bear,   not 
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actions,  as  my  old  mistress  could  have  told  you 
if  she  thought  it  right ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  'm  not  his 
mother,  though  she  is  ;  and  to  say  truth  my 
heart  warms  towards  an  innocent  young  lady 
like  you,  and  there  is  nothing  I  would  not 
do  to  help  you." 

Isabella  was  greatly  surprised  by  this  ad- 
dress, and  felt  it  to  be  equally  impertinent  and 
unwelcome ;  but  the  age  and  venerable  appear- 
ance of  the  speaker  saved  her  from  any  harsher 
rebuke  than  might  be  gathered  from  the  words 
"  I  dare  say  you  mean  very  well,  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  conduct  of  your  former 
mistress  was  more  judicious  than  yours." 

Want  of  apprehension  was  not  one  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield's  failings  ;  she  perceived  at  once  that 
she  had  not  only  failed,  but  that  every  word 
she  should  utter  in  future  would  be  received 
with  great  caution,  and  rendered  useless  by 
a  feeling  that  nearly  approached  dislike ;  so, 
quietly  stating  the  ostensible  object  of  her 
errand,  she  only  added,  "  I  hope,  ma'am,  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  forgive  my  freedom," 
and  left  the  room. 

"  That  way  won't  do,"  . .  .  muttered  the  old 
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woman,  as  she  closed  the  door,  "  but  another 
shall ....  and  she  shall  rue  it,  too,  the  stuck-up 
nobody,  for  lecturing  her  betters.  If  she  were 
as  wise  as  she  is  conceited,  she  would  have 
listened  to  me ;  and  when  I  had  finished  by- 
gaining  my  own  ends  and  parting  her  from 
her  tyrant,  she  would  have  gained  as  much 
as  if  I  had  done  it  purely  for  love  of  her. 
Headstrong  fool !  let  her  go  on  at  the  rate 
she  has  begun,  and  in  five  years  she  '11  be  in 
her  grave  ....  silly  minx  ! " 

Notwithstanding.  Isabella's  reserve,  Mrs.  Old- 
field  saw  enough  to  convince  her  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  her  speedily  obtruding  herself 
upon  the  presence  of  her  husband,  and  the 
angry  old  woman  hastened  to  take  her  revenge 
by  immediately  seeking  an  interview  with  her 
master. 

Her  long  services,  and  the  great  esteem  in 
which  his  mother  was  known  to  hold  her,  gave 
her  important  privileges  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Wentworth,  and  he  had  frequently  permitted 
himself  to  converse  and  consult  with  her  in 
a   tone  vastly  different   from   that   maintained 
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with  all  his  other  domestics.  She  began  as 
before  with  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I 
wanted  to  ask  about  the  great  plateau.  The 
butler  says,"" ....  etc.  etc.  and  then  stopping 
suddenly  short,  she  added,  "  Pray  forgive  me, 
sir,  for  taking  such  a  liberty,  but  I  don't  think 
you  look  quite  well ....  Is  there  anything  you 
would  like  to  take  ?....!  am  afraid  you  have 
got  a  headach,  sir." 

"  You  are  right  there,  Oldfield,"  he  replied  ; 
''  but  I  think  not  that  any  of  your  decoctions 
would  mend  it.''*' 

"  Alas  ! . . . .  my  dear  young  master,  ....  I 
fear,  I  fear, .  . . ." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Oldfield  ?  "  sharply  in- 
terrogated Mr.  Went  worth,  considerably  alarmed. 

"  Not  about  your  health,  sir,  not  about  your 
health,''  replied  the  old  woman,  and  stopped. 

*'  Pray  explain  yourself,  Oldfield. . .  .  You  are 
very  disagreeably  mysterious." 

"May  I  explain  myself.^"  responded  the 
housekeeper,  advancing  a  step  nearer  to  him. 
.  .  . .  "  May  I  open  my  heart,  and  run  no  risk 
of  offending  you  ?  " 
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Her  master's  curiosity  was  too  effectually 
roused  to  permit  his  refusing  the  promise  of 
plenary  forgiveness  beforehand  for  all  she  might 
please  to  utter,  having  received  which,  she 
began  with  excellently  well  modulated  cant  as 
follows : — 

"  You  don't  know,  Mr.  Marmaduke,  for  you 
can't  know,  how  dear  to  the  heart  of  an  old 
and  faithful  servant  is  the  child  she  has  cradled 
on  her  knees  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times  ! 
....  Your  own  noble  mother,  sir,  would  hardly 
do  more  to  secure  your  happiness,  than  the  poor 
old  servant  who  is  before  you." 

As  this  was  accompanied  by  an  action  of 
the  hand  across  the  eyes  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate considerable  emotion,  Mr.  Wentworth 
still  further  calmed  the  terrors  of  his  presence 
by  saying  with  great  condescension,  "  Speak 
freely,  my  good  Oldfield.  ...  I  am  too  much 
persuaded  of  your  attachment  to  my  mother, 
and  myself  also,  to  take  offence  at  anything 
you  may  say." 

"  Then,  sir,"  responded  the  old  woman  with 
sudden  bluntness,   "  then,  sir,  I  will  tell  you 
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at  once   that  I  do  not  think  you   are   happy 
in  your  marriage."" 

Mr.  Wentworth  coloured  violently,  and  said. 
"  Speak  plainly,  and  distinctly  if  you  please. .  . . 
I  know  not  what  you  mean." 

"  Ah,  sir  !  ...  .  Is  it  not  certain  that  your 
lady  likes  every  one  of  her  own  family  better 
than  she  does  you  .'^  ....  Is  it  not  certain  that 
she  sits  moping  in  her  own  room  for  hours 
together,  when,  if  she  felt  as  she  ought  to 
feel,  she  would  be  making  the  hours  pass  plea- 
santly to  you .?....  Is  it  not  certain  that  the 
very  slightest  word  you  can  say  to  her  puts 
her  in  the  pouts,  and  sends  her  up  to  cry  and 
bemoan  herself  as  she  is  doing  now  to  any- 
body that  will  please  to  come  and  listen.  'Tis 
her  temper  that  is  bad,  sir,  that  is  what  it  is, 
and  it  will  make  the  torment  of  your  life,  if 
you  don''t  learn  to  manage  it." 

This  last  hit  was  masterly.  The  old  woman, 
as  she  often  said,  had  not  lived  in  the  family 
for  nothing  ;  she  knew  that  the  persuading  him- 
self that  everybody  he  quarrelled  with  was  af- 
flicted with  a  most  unhappy  temper,  was  the 
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panacea  which  had  healed  all  the  secret  mis- 
givings he  might  have  ever  felt  respecting  the 
infirmity  of  his  own. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Oldfield,"  he  gravely 
rephed,  "  that  your  sagacity  has  hit  upon  the 
truth.  Mrs.  Wentworth,  your  present  mistress, 
is  a  lady  not  only  of  distinguished  beauty,  but 
of  great  merit  in  many  ways ;  and  were  not 
her  temper  unhappily  such  as  you  have  hinted, 
my  happiness  with  her  would  be  complete.  As 
it  is,  Oldfield,  I  must  remember  that  no  human 
beings  are  absolutely  perfect,  and  that  it  is 
equally  my  duty  and  interest  to  bear  with  her 
defects  in  the  best  manner  I  can." 

"  That  is  just  like  you,  sir,  ....  always  good 
and  great, ....  and  may  you  be  rewarded  for 
it  as  you  deserve  V  She  then  turned  away  as 
if,  her  full  heart  being  relieved,  she  had  nothing 
further  to  say. 

"  Stay,  Oldfield,"  said  her  master,  "  you 
seem,  I  think,  by  your  accent,  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  I  have 
told  you  it  is  my  intention  to  pursue.  .  . .  What 
other,  my  good  woman,  would  avail  me  more  ?^'' 
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"  It  seems  like  presumption,  sir,  that  such 
as  I  am  should  venture  to  give  advice  to  you. 
....  Yet  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  believe 
you  want  it. . . .  Your  way,  sir,  is  not  the  right 
way  with  such  a  temper  as  that  of  my  mistress, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  if  you  go  on  as 
you  have  begun,  you  will  find  her  grow  more 
sulky  and  discontented  every  year,  till  she  is 
altogether  too  bad  to  live  with." 

"  What  is  it  you  propose  that  I  should  do  ? " 
said  her  master  rather  sternly. 

"  Remember  your  promise,  sir,"  said  the  old 
woman. ..."  It  would  be  cruel  to  make  me 
speak  out  in  this  way  if  you  cannot  bear  it 
without  displeasure.  Everybody  sees,  sir,  how 
t;ery,  very  fond  you  are  of  your  beautiful  young 
lady,  and  do  you  doubt  that  she  sees  it  her- 
self too  ?  ....  Ah,  sir  !  ... .  our  sex  is  never 
thoroughly  well  known  except  to  each  other, 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  your  honoured  mother 
would  tell  you  the  same  if  she  thought  the 
doing  so  would  open  your  eyes  to  the  truth ; 
....  only,  like  most  other  people,  my  old  mis- 
tress fancies  that  what  a  person  finds   out  of 
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themselves,  makes  more  impression  than  all 
that  can  be  pointed  out  by  another  ;  . . . .  but 
I  am  many  years  her  senior,  and  I  think  other- 
wise, as  I  often  told  her  before  she  was  driven 
away  from  this  place." 

"  Has  my  mother  then  spoken  to  you.  Old- 
field,  on  the  subject  of  my  wife's  temper  ?  .  . . . 
I  am  surprised  at  this. . . .  Surely  there  is  no- 
thing in  her  temper  to  justify  such  consultations 
respecting  it." 

"  Did  your  mother  speak  to  me  about  it  ? 
....  and  does  this  offend  you,  sir  .'^ ...  .  Your 
mother  is  counted  to  be  a  proud  woman,  Mr. 
Marmaduke ;  but  she  must  be  prouder  still, 
before  she  disdains  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
her  old  faithful  servant,"  ....  and  again  Mrs. 
Oldfield's  eyes  were  subjected  to  a  gentle  fric- 
tion from  her  fingers'  ends. 

"  It  is  not  on  that  score  that  I  feel  any  sur- 
prise about  it,  Oldfield,"  said  her  master  mildly, 
"as  I  think  you  might  perceive  by  my  con- 
versing with  you  thus  myself;  ....  but  I  cer- 
tainly am  surprized  that  my  mother  should 
have  thought  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the 
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present  Mrs.  Went  worth  deserved  such  a  dis- 
cussion as  you  seem  to  have  held  together." 

''  I  can  only  say,  sir,  in  reply,  that  my  old 
mistress  appears  to  have  been  right  as  to  the 
uselessness  of  talking  to  a  married  gentleman 
on  such  a  subject."  And  so  saying,  she  waited 
not  for  any  reply,  but  glided  from  the  room, 
before  the  mystified  and  puzzled  Wentworth 
could  at  all  understand  whether  there  was  much 
or  little  left  unspoken  by  her,  in  consequence  of 
the  check  she  had  received. 

Most  true  is  it  that  a  slanderous  word  never 
wholly  loses  its  effect,  however  false,  nay,  even 
however  absurd  it  may  be.  The  ears  that 
receive  it,  perhaps  unwillingly,  retain  it  invo- 
luntarily ;  and  often  though  disbelieved,  it  suf- 
fices, like  idle  breath  upon  a  mirror  of  steel, 
to  leave  some  specks  of  rust  upon  the  bright- 
ness that  it  cannot  effectually  obscure. 

Mr.  Wentworth  remained  fixed  in  very  grave 
meditation  for  a  long  time  after  the  house- 
keeper had  left  the  room.  In  his  inmost  heart 
and  soul  he  knew  his  gentle  wife  deserved  no 
such  reflections  upon  her  temper :  and  though 
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the  singular  obliquity  of  his  conscience  on  such 
points  made  him  reserve  as  a  clause  in  the 
sentence  his  judgment  passed  upon  her,  the 
saving  parenthesis  (except  to  me)  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  both  mistress  and  maid  had  accused 
her  unjustly.  This  was  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  came  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  of  his 
reasonings  on  the  subject.  The  next  began 
by  a  mental  inquiry  as  to  the  reasons  which 
two  such  very  respectable  witnesses  could  have 
for  judging  her  so  much  amiss ;  and  here  the 
absence  of  any  perceptible  fault  in  the  conduct 
and  character  of  Isabella,  proved  strangely  ad- 
verse to  her  interest.  Because  he  could  accuse 
her  of  nothing  that  he  had  seen,  he  began  to 
suspect  that  there  must  exist  something  that 
he  had  not ;  and  all  that  thus  gleams  upon 
us,  shapeless  and  undefined,  ever  seems  fraught 
with  mystery  and  mischief.  For  a  long  half 
hour  he  was  really  very  miserable  from  the 
effect  of  these  shadowy  imaginings  ;  which, 
having  no  other  foundation,  rested  upon  the 
mind  that  formed  them  with  most  oppres- 
sive weight.     But  there  were  some  qualities  in 
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the  mind  of  Mr.  Wentworth  perfectly  incom- 
patible with  the  continuance  of  doubts  so 
groundless  and  unjust ;  and  before  he  left  the 
room  he  had  dismissed  them  with  a  firmness 
of  disbelief  that  did  honour  to  his  candour. 
Yet  he  could  not  forget  what  he  had  heard ; 
and  never  after  did  his  miserable  temper  lead 
him  to  express  unjust  displeasure  against  his 
inoffending  wife,  without  his  laying  to  his  heart 
a  plentiful  unction  of  self-applause  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  resisted  the  insinuations 
made  against  her ;  and  often  when  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  unprovoked  anger,  his  vexed  spirit 
turned  hither  and  thither  to  find  excuse  for 
it,  he  found  relief  from  deemuig  her  ungrate- 
ful for  all  the  noble  confidence  he  had 
shown. 

Meanwhile,  he  so  uniformly  enforced  his  own 
will  in  all  matters  both  great  and  small,  that 
Isabella  by  degrees  seemed  to  forget  that  she 
was  born  with  any  of  her  own.  It  was  sad  to 
watch  the  result  of  this  species  of  systematic 
submission  on  her  pale  but  lovely  countenance ; 
the  spirit  that  used  to  animate  every  feature 
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seemed  asleep.  Her  eyes  could  not  lose  their 
rich  dark  colour,  nor  could  the  regular  con- 
tour of  her  sweet  face  be  changed  by  it ;  but 
the  movement,  the  endless  variety  of  expres- 
sion that  had  made  their  greatest  charm,  was 
utterly  destroyed  and  extinguished. 

There  was  nobody  now  to  watch  her  fondly 
through  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  gather  sun- 
shine, as  Alfred  Reynolds  once  expressed  it, 
from  her  smiles,  ....  if  there  had  been,  they 
would  have  perceived  but  one  expression  left 
to  vary  the  sad  stillness  into  which  her  features 
had  sunk,  and  this  was  terror.  The  word  is 
strong,  perhaps,  when  used  to  express  a  feeling 
produced  solely  by  the  apprehension  of  gloomy 
looks  and  captious  words,  yet  none  other  can 
convey  what  Isabella  felt,  when  her  short  inter- 
vals of  tranquillity  were  threatened  by  a  com- 
ing storm.  Such  a  companionship  as  hers 
with  her  husband,  must  have  destroyed  the  hap- 
piness of  any  woman;  but  such  deep  misery 
as  she  suffered  from  it,  could  only  be  felt  by 
one  whose  domestic  happiness  had  been  as  per- 
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feet  as   hers  while  she  remained  the  ''  darling 
Isabella^''  of  tier  own  sweet-tempered  family. 

Yet,  the  man  who  caused  this  miserable 
change  had  not  a  vice,  saving  his  ill  temper, 
and  his  overweening  opinion  of  his  own  ex- 
cellence ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  bridal-day  of  Margaret  came  bright  in 
winter  sunshine ;  and  though  unmarked  by  any 
pageantry  more  briUiant  than  that  of  the  holly- 
leaves,  and  their  coral  berries,  which  in  default 
of  fairer  flowers  the  village  children  strewed 
before  her,  would  have  been  one  of  almost 
perfect  happiness,  ....  for  there  was  no  part- 
ing to  dread  as  its  consequence,  ....  had  it 
not  been  for  the  absence  of  Isabella.  The 
vague  fears  which  almost  immediately  after 
her  return  from  Paris,  had  begun  to  haunt, 
with  more  or  less  strength,  according  to  their 
respective  characters,  the  minds  of  all  her  family, 
had  now  grown  in  the  opinion  of  each  into  a 
dreadful  certainty.  Their  Isabella  was  unhap- 
py. This  sentence,  which  for  a  long  time  they 
had  not  dared  to  speak,  was  first  pronounced 
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by  Charles,  whose  uncontrollable  emotion  as  he 
uttered  it,  would  have  left  it  unintelligible,  had 
not  each  one  of  his  hearers  anticipated  his 
meaning. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  one  most 
suffered  from  the  misery  it  brought.  The 
hearts  of  both  father  and  mother  were  wrung 
with  a  feeling  nearly  akin  to  remorse,  as  they 
remembered  how  proudly,  how  delightedly  they 
had  welcomed  the  splendid  proposals  of  Mr. 
Went  worth  ;  .  .  .  .  Margaret  felt  her  own  hap- 
piness half  blighted,  by  Isabella's  want  of  it ; 
....  while  Charles  seemed  to  have  lost  all  in- 
clination to  amuse  himself,  and  from  the  mer- 
riest fellow  that  ever  made  a  paternal  roof 
ring  with  holiday  frolics,  he  became  one  of  the 
very  soberest,  taking  to  walks  as  long  and  as 
solitary  as  those  he  used  formerly  to  reprobate 
as  the  sulky  recourses  of  his  friend  Alfred  ;  and 
shunning  all  talk  of  horses  and  dogs,  as  scru- 
pulously as  if  the  naming  them  would  make 
public  to  the  whole  country  the  disappointment 
of  all  his  ill-founded  hopes.  Not,  indeed,  that 
it  was  the  disappointment  of  these  hopes  which 
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weighed  so  heavily  on  his  gay  temperament ; 
a  thousand  such  would  have  been  borne,  and 
their  conception  laughed  at,  with  the  true 
spirit  of  fun,  contentment,  and  good-humour, 
had  Isabella''s  peace  been  uninjured.  It  was 
the  remembrance  of  her  dear,  pale,  melancholy 
face  that  haunted  him  ;  and  during  the  short 
interval  that  remained  of  his  careless  laugh- 
ing boyhood,  he  never  again  enjoyed  the  light- 
ness of  heart  which  had  formerly  been  his 
most  remarkable  characteristic. 

The  sadness  that,  from  the  moment  Isabella's 
marriage  was  arranged,  had  settled  upon  the 
spirits  of  Colonel  Seaton,  was  but  little  in- 
creased by  the  observations  he  made  after- 
wards. It  was  in  vain,  indeed,  that  the  family 
avoided  all  allusion  in  his  presence  to  the  name 
of  Wentworth,  or  the  once-vaunted  glories  of 
Oak  Park ;  their  silence  itself  was  enough  to 
prove  to  so  keen  an  observer  that  all  he  had 
feared  was  come  to  pass.  He  had  ever  been 
a  practical  physiognomist ;  and  without  puz- 
zling himself  by  any  scientific  jargon,  seemed 
gifted  with  an  instinct  not  given  to  all,  that 
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would  not  let  him  be  deceived  in  the  character 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  But  although  through- 
out his  life  he  had  been  himself  guided  by  this, 
more,  probably,  than  he  was  even  himself  aware, 
he  never  brought  it  forward,  knowing  that  it 
was  considered  as  fanciful,  and  feeling  that  it 
might  be  so ;  .  .  .  .  nevertheless  it  had  sufficed 
to  make  him  very  sure  that  the  beloved  little 
girl,  who  had  thrown  so  much  of  her  own 
brightness  on  his  aged  hours,  had  exchanged 
peace  for  splendour  when  she  married  Went- 
worth. 

The  spinster  sisters  of  Appleton,  however, 
long  remained  convinced  that  the  want  of  fre- 
quent and  kindly  intercourse  which  they  could 
not  fail  to  remark,  arose  entirely  from  what 
had  passed  between  Mr.  Wentworth  and  Chris- 
tina. Far  from  rejecting  this  interpretation 
herself,  the  theoretic  lady  felt  rather  proud  of 
it,  and  severely  chid  her  gentler  sister  for  her 
lamentations,  upon  an  estrangement  which  she 
declared  to  be  far  more  desirable  for  all  the 
family,  than  any  intimacy  with  so  benighted 
an  intellect. 

K  2 
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"Well,  well,  Christina,"  said  Miss  Lucy, 
"  these  sorts  of  notions  may  be  very  natural 
for  such  clever  people  as  you  ;  .  .  .  .  but  it 
brings  poor  comfort  to  me,  who  used  to  see 
Isabella  two  or  three  times  every  week.  .  .  . 
However,  she  will  never  forget  her  old  friends, 
or  cease  to  love  us,  I  am  very  sure  of  that ; 
and  let  Mr.  Wentworth  be  as  angry  as  he 
will.  I  am  quite  determined  she  shall  put  my 
work  in  her  drawing-room.  Dear  soul  !  I 
know  she  will  never  look  at  my  little  girl  and 

her  rabbit  without  thinking  of  poor  aunt  Lucy." 

***** 

Months  wore  away  with  very  little  altera- 
tion- in  the  tenour  of  Isabella''s  life.  The  few 
distant  neighbours  they  received,  constantly  of- 
fended Mr.  Wentworth  by  the  tone  of  affec- 
tionate kindness  with  which  they  addressed  his 
wife  ;  and  this  always  seeming  to  leave  him  alone 
beneath  the  gloomy  shade  of  his  own^  stateli- 
ness,  he  declared  that  he  considered  all  country 
visiting,  with  its  early  hours  and  gossiping 
intimacy,  as  a  sad  inroad  upon  the  domestic 
happiness  he  desired  to  cherish ;  so  having  once 
permitted  every  family  on  their  visiting  list  to' 
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contemplate  the  splendour  of  his  paradise,  he 
pretty  resolutely  shut  the  gates  of  it  against 
them  all  for  the  future. 

To  her  parents'  dear  familiar  residence,  she 
was  become  almost  a  stranger,  every  invitation 
after  the  first,  being  uniformly  and  systemati- 
cally declined  ;  while  her  mother's  visits,  though 
still  occasionally  permitted,  on  account  of  the 
use  her  son-in-law  conceived  she  might  be  of 
in  his  lady's  approaching  confinement,  were 
never  suffered  to  pass  without  being  so  com- 
mented upon  as  to  prove  that  they  were,  as 
well  as  every  visit  from  Margaret,  brought  to 
a  strict  numerical  account,  the  sum  total  of 
which  being  brought  not  unfrequently  before 
the  eyes  of  Isabella,  by  means  of- the  "paper"" 
communications  which  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished in  number  as  time  wore  on. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  doing  justice  to  Mr. 
Wentworth  were  it  denied,  that  had  he  known 
the  extreme  suffering  they  occasioned,  they 
would  have  been  less  so. 

As  to  Margaret,  though  the  affectionate 
wishes  of  both  sisters  had  been  fully  gratified, 
by  the  local  position  in  which  they  found  them- 
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selves  relatively  to  each  other,  nothing  could 
more  plainly  prove  the  vanity  of  human  wishes, 
even  when  indulged,  than  the  result  of  this 
greatly  desired  arrangement.  Fate  seemed  to 
have  kept  her  favouring  promises  to  the  eye, 
but  to  have  broken  them  to  the  sense ;  for,  so 
effectually  did  the  austere  coldness  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth  check  all  advances  to  familiar  intercourse 
between  his  stately  mansion  and  the  humble  par- 
sonage, that  they  could  never  meet  without 
permission  asked  and  obtained  by  Isabella  for 
the  indulgence  ;  and  this,  if  desired  more  fre- 
quently than  he  approved,  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  "  paper*"  as  its  punishment,  which  very 
effectually  turned  the  pleasure  into  pain. 
Though  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
tolerable tediousness,  that  these  "  papers"  should 
generally  be  omitted,  a  passage  from  one  of 
them  shall  be  given,  to  show  how  well  poor 
Isabella  was  reasoned  out  of  natural  affection 
into  conjugal  duty.  The  "  paper""  began,  as  most 
recent  ones  had  done,  by  lamenting  the  neces- 
sity which  forced  him  so  greatly  against  his 
inclination,    to   address    her   in  a  style  which 
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her  present  situation  would  have  rendered  it 
desirable,  if  possible,  to  avoid. ..."  But  neces- 
sity," it  proceeded,  "  recognises  no  law,  and  I, 
like  every  other  human  being,  must  submit  to 
it.  Nothing,  however,  but  a  perversity  of  tem- 
per, greater  than  I  look  for  even  in  you,  my 
poor  dear  Isabella,  can  convert  what  I  am  going 
to  say,  into  a  source  of  pain.  Listen  to  me 
with  the  gentleness  and  the  respect  I  deserve, 
and  you  must  become  sensible  of  the  kindness, 
as  well  as  the  necessity  of  my  remonstrance. 
You  cannot  be  wholly  ignorant,  Isabella,  that 
the  organisation  of  human  society  demands  a 
gradation  of  classes  which  can  never  be  broken 
in  upon  without  danger.  You  may  perhaps 
reproach  me  with  having  infringed  this  neces- 
sary gradation  by  selecting  you  for  my  wife, 
and  I  will  not  deny  that  there  may  be  some 
ground  for  the  accusation.  Yet  in  this  case, 
remember  that  a  man,  let  his  rank  be  what  it 
may,  has  the  power  of  raising  the  woman  he 
marries  to  an  honoured,  if  not  exactly  an  equal 
place  beside  him  ;  but  that  in  no  other  instance 
can  the  same,  or  in  any  degree  a  similar  re- 
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suit  take  place.  Could  I,  if  my  life  depended 
upon  it,  Isabella,  place  the  curate  of  Oakton 
on  a  level  with  myself?  ....  and  if  not,  can 
you  by  the  most  obstinate  perseverance  of  op- 
position to  my  will,  raise  his  wife  to  an  equality 
with  mine  ?  . .  .  .  If  not,  if  your  common  sense 
and  your  common  honesty  force  you  to  acknow- 
ledge this  obvious  truth,  tell  me,  I  pray  you, 
OH  what  principle  it  is,  that  you  conceive  your- 
self justified  in  standing  in  the  presence  of  my 
gardener  to  gossip  over  the  shrubbery  fence 
with  Mrs.  Norris,  ....  looking  both  of  you 
like  the  wives  of  a  couple  of  peasants,  at  the 
doors  of  their  respective  huts?  Think  not,  I 
beseech  you,  that  I  have  deigned  to  question 
any  domestic  on  this  disgraceful  subject. ...  I 
am  incapable  from  any  motive,  however  praise- 
worthy, of  acting  thus.  No  !  .  .  .  .  this  singular 
forgetfulness  of  propriety  was  witnessed  by  my- 
self. I  heard  on  my  return  from  my  ride,  that 
you  were  walking  in  the  shrubberies  ;  and  with 
my  usual  devotedness  of  aifection,  I  went  out 
to  seek  you.  .  .  .  Alas  !  .  .  .  .  what  did  I  find  ? 
was  the  wife  I  have  selected  from  among  the 
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numbers  who  have  made  it  obvious  that  they 
wished  my  aUiance,  enjoying,  with  becoming 
dignity,  the  privilege  of  knowing  herself  the 
mistress  of  the  lawns  and  groves  among  which 
she  wandered?  Was  the  mother  of  the  heir 
that  Heaven  has  promised  me,  profiting  by  the 
mild  warmth  of  the  season,  and  consulting  the 
health  now  so  doubly,  trebly,  precious  to  me 
by  taking  exercise  ?  Was  it  thus  I  found  her  ? 
....  No,  Isabella,  it  was  not  !  But,  where 
vshall  I  find  words  to  paint  the  deplorable  con- 
trast with  the  strength  I  feel  it  ?  .  .  .  .  In  a 
dark,  damp,  obscure  corner  of  my  premises, 
where,  instead  of  the  well-swept  walks  that 
have  been  prepared  for  her  feet,  a  heap  of  rot- 
ten reeking  leaves  forms  a  mass  but  little  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature  from  a  dunghill,  stood  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  wrapped  in  a  cashmere  drapery 
that  accorded  equally  little  with  the  position 
she  had  chosen,  and  the  appearance  of  the  very 
properly  habited  curate''s  wife,  with  whom  she 
was  conversing.  Can  you  wonder,  Isabella, 
that  I  should  have  turned  back,  sick  at  heart, 
and  perfectly  incapable  of  presenting  myself  as 
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a  third  in  such  a  scene  ?  Most  unwillingly,  par- 
ticularly at  this  time,  would  I  resort  to  the 
harshness  of  a  positive  command  in  order  to 
avoid  the  recurrence  of  this  disgraceful  inde- 
corum ;  .  .  .  .  but  it  is  vain  to  conceal  from  you 
that  if  all  other  means  fail,  I  must  have  re- 
course to  measures  which  will  place  Mrs.  Nor- 
ris  at  a  safer  distance.  Mr.  Roberts  is  still 
alive  ;  and  too  grateful  for  the  favours  bestow- 
ed by  my  family,  to  retain  a  stipendiary  whose 
vicinity  interferes  with  my  happiness. 

"  Think  well   of  this ; but  let  me   not 

see  when  we  meet,  that  your  temper  is  thrown 
.    into  suUenness  and  gloom,   by  a  remonstrance 
so  imperatively  called  for,  and  offered  with  so 
much  gentle  forbearance." 

***** 
The  gentle  forbearance^  however,  was  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  this  "  paper ''  from  having 
a  very  serious  eifect  upon  the  hapless  lady  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  ;  the  threat  of  remov- 
ing Mr.  Norris,  which  appeared  of  necessity  to 
involve  the  revocation  of  the  promise,  on  the 
strength  of  which  her  sister  had  married,  caused 
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such  an  emotion  throughout  her  frame,  that  she 
fainted  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

Wilson,  who  since  the  involuntary  confidence 
reposed  in  her,  had  constantly  ventured  to  lin- 
ger either  in  the  bedroom  or  dressing-room 
after  being  the  bearer  of  one  of  these  ominous 
despatches,  perceived  the  sudden  paleness  in  time 
to  prevent  her  faUing ;  but  totally  unused  to  the 
sight  of  syncope,  that  frightful  stopping  of  the 
heart  which  mimics  death  so  closely,  she  be- 
came more  terrified  than  the  occasion  called 
for ;  and  being  as  she  stood,  with  Isabella's  un- 
conscious form  supported  against  her,  within 
reach  of  the  bell,  she  rang  it  violently,  alarming 
thereby  every  person  within  reach  of  its  sound, 
and  Mr.  Wentworth  among  the  rest. 

Mrs.  Oldfield,  as  well  as  one  or  two  inferior 
servants,  hastened  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
this  violent  summons  ;  but  the  terrified  hus- 
band was  before  them  all,  and  by  the  time 
they  arrived  he  had  already  raised  her  in  his 
arms,  and  was  conveying  her  to  her  bed  in  the 
adjoining  room. 

There  was  not  another  person  in  the  house, 
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excepting  the  austere  housekeeper,  whose  en- 
trance the  terrified  Wilson  would  not  have 
hailed  with  thankfulness ;  but  it  was  grudg- 
ingly that  she  yielded  up  her  mistress  to  the 
man  whom  she  had  long  looked  upon  as  a 
tyrant,  destined^  to  send  to  an  early  grave  the 
kindest  and  most  unoffending  of  God's  crea- 
tures. To  resist  his  interference,  however,  was 
out  of  the  question ;  and  she  followed  with 
gloomy  looks  and  streaming  eyes  as  he  bore 
her  tenderly  along,  and  laid  her,  as  gently  as 
a  mother  could  her  darling  child,  upon  her  bed. 

It  required  a  feeling  as  strongly  indignant 
as  that  which  swelled  within  the  breast  of 
Wilson,  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  he 
hung  over  her,  and  yet  remain  convinced  that 
he  was  the  sole  and  only  cause,  ....  not  of  this 
temporary  fit  alone,  but ....  of  all  the  suffering 
that  had  already  faded  the  beauty,  and  utterly 
extinguished  the  young  happiness,  of  the  pale 
girl,  that  to  the  waiting-maid's  terrified  fancy 
seemed  already  stretched  lifeless  at  his  feet. 

Yet  no  feeling  could  be  more  sincere  than 
that  which  now  made  him  fix  his  eyes  upon 
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Isabella,  watching  for  returning  life  as  if  his 
own  must  follow,  if  hers  were  gone  for  ever. 
No  doubt  rested  on  his  mind  that  the  letter 
he  had  sent  her  was  the  cause  of  her  fainting, 
and  he  wished  perhaps  that  it  had  been  better 
timed  ;  yet,  so  true  to  itself  is  ever  the  ruHng 
passion  of  our  nature,  that  no  pang  of  self- 
reproach  followed  this  conviction.  He  felt  as 
a  skilful  self-assured  surgeon  might  do,  at  seeing 
his  dearly  beloved  wife  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  a  necessary  operation,  anxious,  and  sympa- 
thising, but  not  a  whit  repentant. 

But  it  was  nevertheless  with  genuine  ten- 
derness, that  had  no  mixture  of  self  to  alloy 
it,  that,  when  Mrs.  Oldfield,  with  much  bustling 
importance,  made  her  way  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, pushing  aside  Wilson,  who  stood  bedewing 
the  hands  and  face  of  her  mistress  with  Cologne 
water,  he  interfered  to  prevent  her  taking  this 
office  upon  herself.  .  .  .  He  remembered  that  the 
old  woman  disliked  her  mistress,  and  at  that 
moment  he  desired  not  that  she  should  ap- 
proach her. 

"  Let  Wilson  keep  close  to  her  mistress,  Old- 
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field,"  he  said ;  "  she  is  more  used  to  her  at- 
tendance ;  and  do  you  instantly  send  off  a  man 
and  horse  to  Taunton  for  Mr.  Richmond." 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  with  a  specu- 
lating glance,  whose  meaning  he  neither  under- 
stood, nor  cared  for,  and  without  speaking  a 
word,  left  the  room. 

In  a  minute  or  two  Isabella  opened  her  eyes, 
and  at  first  looked  puzzled  and  almost  frighten- 
ed at  seeing  her  husband  standing  beside  her. 

"  You  have  fainted,  my  dear  love,"  he  said  in 
answer  to  her  inquiring  look,  "  and  must  keep 
yourself  very  quiet  till  Mr.  Richmond  comes." 

"  Fainted  ?"  repeated  Isabella,  drawing  a 
deep  sigh,  and  closing  her  eyes  again,  she  lay 
as  motionless  as  before  ;  the  only  sign  of  re- 
covered consciousness  being  given  by  tears  that 
silently  stole  from  beneath  her  eyelids. 

"  My  mistress  ought  to  be  quite  alone,  sir," 
said  Wilson  with  the  authority  of  an  expe- 
rienced waiting-maid ;  and  gently  drawing  the 
curtains  round  the  bed,  and  letting  down  the 
window-blinds,  she  gave  Mr.  Wentworth  very 
intelligible  notice  that  he  must  depart. 
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There  is  hardly  one  man  in  a  thousand  who 
has  courage  to  resist  this  species  of  control ; 
even  temper  seems  rarely  to  interfere  with  the 
obedience  manifested  by  all  persons  of  the  mas- 
culine gender,  the  moment  a  woman  installs 
herself  in  a  sick  room,  and  utters  her  decrees 
in  the  character  of  a  nurse.  Mr.  Wentworth 
had,  however,  already  remained  long  enough 
to  perceive  that,  though  perfectly  motionless, 
his  wife  was  no  longer  insensible ;  and  this 
enabled  him  so  completely  to  recover  his  own 
equanimity,  that  he  decided  there  must  be  a 
lamentable  mixture  of  temper  in  the  emotions 
which  had  so  disordered  her.  ...  for  he  had 
watched  the  tears  continue  silently  to  well 
forth,  there  being  no  strength  left  to  check 
them ;  and  it  had  long  been  an  established 
article  of  belief  in  his  mind  that,  whenever 
Isabella  wept,  it  was  because  she  was  the  vic- 
tim of  habitual  ill-humour. 

As  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  Wilson  opened  the  bed-curtains  ;  and  tak- 
ing Isabella'*s  cold  hand  in  both  hers,  whispered 
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gently, "  Dear,  dearest  lady  !  there  is  no- 
body near  you  but  me.  ...  " 

Isabella  again  proved  the  return  of  life  by 
breathing  a  long  deep  sigh ;  but  remained  mo- 
tionless and  silent  for  some  minutes  longer, 
retaining  the  hands  of  Wilson  by  the  grasp 
of  her  own.  At  length  she  said,  . ..."  I  am 
not  well,  dear  Wilson.  ...  Go  to  him,  and  tell 
him  so.  .  .  .  Tell  him  I  am  in  pain,  and  ask 
permission  to  send  a  carriage  for  my  mother. ,  .  . 
Do  it  all  quickly.  .  . .  Do  not  stay  from  me." 

Wilson  obeyed  with  great  celerity,  which 
met  no  delay  from  her  master ;  for  the  re- 
quest, and  the  reason  for  it,  were  no  sooner 
spoken,  than  he  rang  the  bell  violently,  and 
gave  the  necessary  orders  himself,  strongly 
enforcing  the  necessity  of  speed,  and  even  fol- 
lowing the  man  into  the  offices  to  ascertain 
that  the  despatch  had  already  departed  in  search 
of  the  medical  attendant  from  Taunton. 

On  returning  to  the  chamber  of  her  mistress, 
Wilson  found  her  in  a  state  that  alarmed  her 
greatly ;  and  knowing  that  with  all  the  speed 
that  could  be  made,  more  than  an  hour  must 
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elapse  before  it  was  possible  Mrs.  Worthington 
could  arrive,  she  said,  .... 

"  May  I  run  myself,  ma'am,  and  fetch  Mrs. 
Norris  ?    I  should  not  be  gone  two  minutes." 

Isabella's  only  reply  at  the  moment  was 
catching  hold  of  the  dress  of  her  servant,  and 
holding  her  with  almost  a  convulsive  grasp  ; 
but  the  suiFering  which  prevented  her  speak- 
ing having  passed  away,  she  pronounced  with 
great  earnestness,  .  .  .  .  "  Not  for  the  world, 
Wilson  ! ""  a  sentence  which  puzzled  the  poor 
girPs  reasoning  faculties  as  effectually  as  the 
symptoms  of  bodily  suffering  baffled  her  ex- 
perience. She  did  not,  however,  contest  the 
point ;  but  having  given  a  moment's  meditation 
to  sundry  pros  and  cons  on  the  question  of 
summoning  the  old  housekeeper,  or  remaining 
alone  with  her  mistress,  she  decided  upon  the 
latter,  and  kneeling  upon  a  footstool  beside 
the  bed,  continued  to  watch  her  with  great 
anxiety,  till  the  arrival  first  of  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton, and  then  of  the  medical  attendant,  turned 
her  ignorant  fears  into  the  alarming  certainty 
that  a  premature  confinement  might  be  expected. 
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When  this  intelligence  was  announced  by 
the  apothecary  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  a  sharp 
pang  shot  through  his  heart ;  and  for  about 
a  minute  and  a  half,  he  was  very  near  re- 
proaching himself  for  having  written  "  the  re- 
monstrance," which  he  could  not  doubt  had 
rendered  that  event  thus  alarmingly  premature, 
to  which  he  had  looked  as  the  great  object 
and  end  of  his  dearest  hopes.  But  long  before 
the  process  of  self-accusation  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  repentance  and  a  chance  for 
amendment  might  begin,  the  unwonted  pro- 
cess became  so  intolerable,  that  by  a  sudden 
eifort  of  his  will,  ....  made  easy  enough  by 
habit,  ....  he  turned  the  tables  against  the  poor 
sufferer,  and  soon  worked  himself  into  a  par^ 
oxysm  of  indignation  against  the  temper  that 
could  become  thus  violently  irritated  at  a  re- 
presentation so  temperate  and  so  reasonable  as 
that  which  he  had  penned. 

Mrs.  Worthington  remained  stationary  in  her 
daughter's  room,  so  he  could  not  relieve  his 
feelings,  as  he  probably  would  have  done  had 
she    been   within    reach,   by   dilating    on    the 
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defective  nature  of  that  education  which  had 
left  his  wife  so  incapable  of  all  self-control ;  .  .  . . 
but  in  the  state  of  anxiety  into  which  this  news 
had  plunged  him,  solitude  was  intolerable,  and 
he  ordered  Mrs.  Oldfield  to  come  to  him. 

The  old  woman  obeyed  the  summons  as 
slowly  as  was  at  all  consistent  with  etiquette, 
and  entered  the  library,  having  her  long  lean 
arms  crossed  before  her  with  such  rigid  stiff- 
ness, as  to  make  her  master  fully  understand 
she  had  not  forgotten  the  cool  reception  he 
had  given  to  the  late  out-pouring  of  her  affec- 
tionate feelings  towards  him. 

He  was  at  this  moment  in  a  humour  to 
think  he  had  been  to  blame  in  this  ;  and  wholly 
throwing  aside  the  usual  stateliness  of  his  mari- 
ner, he  said  . . . .  "  This  is  a  very  distressing 
business,  Oldfield,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  housekeeper. 

''  But,  after  all,  Oldfield,  many  children  born 
at  seven  months,  live, ...  do  they  not  ? "" 

"  Yes,  sir"  ....  pronounced  the  propitious 
oracle ;  adding,  however,  after  a  short  pause 
. . . .  "  but   it   depends    greatly,    I   believe,    on 
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the  causes  that  may  have  produced  the  acci- 
dent." 

"  In  this  case,  Oldfield,  depend  upon  it  that 
it  was  ill-temper,  and  nothing  else,"  said  her 
master,  looking  at  her  with  evident  hope  that 
she  would  declare  this  to  be  very  likely ;  but  he 
was  not  yet  forgiven,  and  she  only  replied  .... 

"  Has  my  mistress,  sir,  suffered  from  any- 
body"'s  ill-temper  ?  " 

*'  From  her  own,  Oldfield  ....  from  her  own. 
It  is  but  too  true  !  .  . .  .  From  an  old  and  faith- 
ful servant  like  yourself,  I  will  no  longer  pre- 
tend to  conceal  it ...  .  The  temper  of  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  as  you  truly  said,  is  such  that 
if  not  corrected  it  must  destroy  herself  and  me." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  you  have  found  my 
words  so  true  ....  There  will  be  but  one  re- 
medy in  the  end,  and  that  I  have  long  seen," 
replied  Oldfield,  softening  into  a  tone  of  respect- 
ful compassion. 

"  A  remedy  !  .  .  .  .  what  remedy  .?....  What 
hope  is  there  that  a  temper  which  cannot  bear 
the  slightest  word,  even  from  a  fond  husband, 
should  be  capable  of  cure  from  any  remedy  ?  " 
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"  Alas  !  sir,  .  . .  though  the  case  is  a  common 
one,  the  only  cure  that  I  know  of,  is  hardly 
yet  made  easy  ....  But  this  is  no  time  to  talk 
on  such  a  subject ....  I  know  your  heart  is 
thinking  of  the  precious  child  whose  existence 
even  now  is  in  peril  from  the  calamity  you 
have  mentioned  ; .  . . .  and,  indeed,  sir,  you  must 
keep  your  mind  in  a  state  to  bear  whatever 
misfortune  may  follow." 

"  Then  you  think  there  is  little  or  no  chance 
of  the  child^s  living,  Oldfield  ?" 

"  God  is  merciful  !  sir,  and  may  think  you 
have  suffered  enough  already  ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  cer- 
tainly have  heard  it  said  that  nothing  is  so 
fatal  to  an  infant,  either  before  birth  or  after 
it,  as  violent  temper  in  the  mother." 

"  After  the  birth  ?....!  do  not  understand 
you ;  if  the  child  be  born  strong  and  well, 
how  can  the  mother*'s  temper  aifect  it  after- 
wards ?  " 

"  You  forget,  sir,  the  office  of  nurse,  which 
most  ladies  now-a-days  choose  to  perform  them- 
selves. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  health 
of  the  child  depends,  in  a  very  great  degree. 
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upon  their  state,  both  of  mind  and  body  during 
this  period." 

"  True,  true,  ...  I  had  overlooked  this  after- 
peril  ....  I  suppose  they  will  let  me  know, 
Oldfield,  as  soon  as  the  event  takes  place  ?  " 

Mrs.  Oldfield  produced  a  slight  smile  that 
was  very  full  of  meaning.  "  I  don't  know, 
sir,"  she  replied.  "  The  pleasure,  or  pain  .... 
as  it  may  be  ....  of  making  this  announcement 
will  probably  rest  with  Mrs.  Wilson." 

"  And  she  can  bring  a  message,  I  suppose, 
as  well  as  another  ?  " 

Mrs.  Oldfield  smiled  again,  but  said  nothing, 
and  seemed  occupied  in  removing  with  her 
apron  a  few  particles  of  dust  that  had  settled 
on  one  of  the  volumes  which  stood  on  the 
library  table. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  smile  in  this  sort  of 
way,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  instead  of  answering  me," 
said  her  master  with  a  gathering  frown. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  !  ...  .  indeed,  I  was 
hardly  knowing  how  I  looked  ....  But  I  don't 
think  Mrs.  Wilson,  sir,  would  be  overmuch  in 
a  hurry  to  do  any  errand  that  you  are  anxious 
to  have  done." 
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An  expression  of  gloomy  displeasure  took 
possession  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  countenance. 
"  Mrs.  Oldfield,"  said  he,  with  much  solem- 
nity ;  "  I  am  not,  as  you  must  well  know, 
much  given  to  listen  to  gossip  in  any  quarter, 
and  much  less  to  encourage  its  being  addressed 
to  me  by  my  servants.  But  observe ....  if 
you,  in  the  privileged  character  of  an  old  re- 
tainer of  the  family,  have  information  to  give 
which  you  deem  it  right  that  I  should  receive, 
it  must  not  be  delivered  by  smiles,  and  sneers, 
and  innuendoes,  but  spoken  honestly  and  plainly 
....  or  not  at  all.  What  is  it  you  mean  by 
saying  that  the  young  woman  who  waits  upon 
my  wife,  would  be  unwilling  to  do  an  errand 
for  me .?" 

"  I  don'*t  think  I  quite  said  that,  sir  ....  Of 
course,  Mrs.  Wilson  would,  like  every  other 
servant  in  the  house,  be  proud  to  wait  upon 
your  commands  ;  .  . .  .  only  from  her  way  of 
speaking,  and  tossing  her  saucy  head  about 
at  times,  I  don't  believe  she  would  care  much 
about  your  anxiety." 

The  frown  was  not  relaxed,  though  he  affect- 
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ed  a  tone  of  indifference  as  he  replied  .  ..."  As 
to  Mrs.  Wilson's  sympathy,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  consider  it  of  much  importance  ;  .  .  . .  but  if 
you  think  she  is  likely  in  any  way  to  dday 
the  intelligence  I  am  so  impatient  to  receive, 
I  desire  that  you  will  yourself  undertake  to  re- 
medy her  negligence.  Go  quietly  into  the 
dressing-room,  if  you  please,  and  keep  watch 
there  in  order  to  let  me  instantly  know  if 
any  change  takes  place. ""' 

"  I  will,  sir,*"  replied  the  meek,  and  fully 
satisfied  housekeeper ;  and  with  a  quicker  step 
than  usual,  left  the  room. 

Before  night,  Mr.  Wentworth  had  the  almost 
unhoped-for  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  he  was 
the  father  of  a  son  ;  who,  notwithstanding  the 
smallness  inevitable  from  his  precocious  birth, 
appeared  strong  and  likely  to  live. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  happy  termination  of  sucli  an  hour  of 
peril  can  hardly  fail  of  acting  upon  all  the 
hearts  interested  in  it,  in  a  manner  as  salutary 
as  agreeable.  Bad  humours  of  all  kind  seem, 
for  the  time,  merged  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
full  rush  of  joy  that  follows  it ;  and  no  one 
who  had  watched  Mr.  Wentworth's  look  and 
manner  as  he  bent  over  his  young  wife,  and 
gazed  on  the  little  creature  that  slept  beside 
her,  would  have  easily  believed  the  truth  of  the 
tale  we  have  been  telling.  Nor  were  the  de- 
lightful emotions  experienced  at  that  most  joyful 
moment  the  only  fruits  of  his  unexpected  happi- 
ness ....  He  embraced  Mrs.  Worthington  as 
cordially  as  if  she  had  been  as  elegant  and 
well  dressed  as  his  own  mother;  and  even 
in  the  full  restlessness  of  his   exceeding  joy, 
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volunteered  to  be  himself  the  bearer  of  the 
glorious  news  to  Mrs.  Norris.  In  a  word,  his 
heart  was  too  full  of  content  for  any  harsher 
feeling  to  find  room  there  ;  and  he  became,  for 
the  time,  as  amiable  a  man  as  the  sanguine 
fancy  of  the  Worthingtons  had  ever  painted 
him. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  health  and  spirits 
of  his  wife  was  most  salutary,  and  she  felt 
it  was  as  natural  as  delightful ;  for  the  new 
and  unspeakably  sweet  emotions  that  throbbed 
in  her  own  young  bosom,  were  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  change,  and,  as  she  fondly 
hoped,  to  insure  its  continuance  for  ever. 

"  Ah  !  Marmaduke,"  thought  she,  as  she 
returned  his  looks  of  love,  "  you  never  knew 
till  now  how  happy  it  was  in  my  power  to 
make  you." 

Happy,  indeed,  he  was,  and  happy  was  every 
individual  of  the  group  that  was  permitted,  in 
a  few  days,  to  assemble  round  her  bed.  Her 
father  was  requested  to  give  the  high-sounding 
name  of  Marmaduke  to  the  diminutive  heir,  and 
the  consciousness  that  there  was  now  a  third 
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Marmaduke  Wentworth  to  inherit  his  lands,  and 
to  talk  of  his  grandfather  without  having  the 
fear  of  Miss  Christina  before  his  eyes,  so  mol- 
lified every  remaining  asperity  within  him,  that 
he  actually  said  to  Miss  Lucy,  on  her  observing 
the  astonishing  likeness  between  the  child  and 
its  father  .... 

"  Pray  tell  your  sister,  Miss  Lucy,  that  if 
she  would  like  to  look  at  the  baby,  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  her  here." 

The  happy  Isabella  heard  these  words,  and 
felt  that  his  recovered  kindness  could  go  no 
further. 

Most  thankful  was  the  delighted  young  mo- 
ther for  being  thus  permitted  to  share  her  feli- 
city with  those  most  dear  to  her  ;  and  thankful 
was  she  also  in  remembering  that  no  one  but 
herself  would  ever  know  the  threat  that  had 
so  grievously  frightened  her.  Margaret  was 
now  her  daily  visiter,  and  not  unfrequently  Mr. 
Wentworth  ushered  her  himself  into  the  bou- 
doir that  was  now  converted  into  a  nursery .... 
happy,  as  it  seemed,  to  seize  on  any  excuse 
for  making  a  visit  to  it  himself. 
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It  was  after  one  of  these  friendly  entrees  that 
Isabella,  while  rejoicing  in  the  contrast  between 
the  present  and  the  past,  suddenly  recollected 
that  the  letter  which  had  so  fearfully  alarmed 
her  for  the  future  prospects  of  that  dear  sister 
might  still  be  within  the  reach  of  every  eye. 
She  knew  not  what  had  become  of  it ;  all  she 
remembered  was  that  she  had  read  it ... .  and 
no  more. 

The  next  time,  therefore,  that  she  found 
herself  alone  with  Wilson,  she  said,  changing 
colour  as  she  recalled  the  circumstance,  "Do 
you  remember  my  receiving  a  letter,  Wilson, 
the  day  I  was  taken  ill .?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"*'  replied  the  maid,  with  some- 
thing very  like  a  shudder. 

"  Do  you  know  what  became  of  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  the  girl  drily. 

"  Has  anybody  seen  it,  Wilson  .^"  pursued 
Isabella,  anxiously. 

"  Nobody  but  my  master,  ma'am,"  was  the 
reply. 

Isabella's  pale  cheeks  were  suffused  with  a 
painful  blush,  as  she  said,  .  .  .  .  "  Did  he 
take  it .?" 
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"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Then  let  me  have  it,  if  you  please." 

"  Dear  me !  ma'am ;  what  good  is  there  in 
your  troubling  yourself  about  any  such  thing 
just  yet  ?"  replied  Wilson,  without  moving  a 
step  in  order  to  obey  the  command. 

"  I  must  have  it,  Mary,"  said  the  mistress 
earnestly  and  peremptorily.  ..."  If  you  know 
where  it  is,  bring  it  to  me  immediately." 

On  this  the  maid  departed  without  further 
remonstrance,  and  opening  a  drawer  in  the 
next  room,  drew  thence  a  packet  sealed  and 
addressed,  "  For  Mrs.  Wentworth,"  which  she 
put  into  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  and  then, 
with  equal  delicacy  and  good  sense,  left  her  to 
dispose  of  it  in  private. 

Wilson  hoped,  perhaps,  that  the  "  hateful 
paper,"  as  in  her  heart  she  called  it,  might 
be  committed  to  the  flames  as  soon  as  she  left 
the  room ;  but  it  was  not  so.  After  the  ner- 
vous uncertainty  of  a  moment,  Isabella  broke 
the  seal  of  the  envelope,  and  read  within,  "  To 
be  preserved  with  my  former  letters." 

These  words,  which  had  been  written  by  Mr. 
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Wentwortb,  in  the  dressing-room,  after  he  had 
watched  the  tears  that  gave  signal  of  his  wife'^s 
having  recovered  from  insensibility,  were  now 
read  by  her  with  a  pang  which  they  were  cer- 
tainly not  •  intended  to  cause.  It  was  not  that 
she  thought  he  would  still  wish  that  cruel  let- 
ter preserved ; .  . . .  she  felt  quite  sure  he  would 
not ;  .  .  .  .  but  it  carried  a  conviction,  that  seem- 
ed cold  and  sharp  as  steel  to  her  heart,  that 
the  change  in  her  husband''s  temper,  upon  which 
she  rested  all  her  hopes  of  future  happiness, 
proceeded  less  from  relenting  tenderness  to- 
wards her,  than  from  the  pleasure  inspired  by 
his  new-born  babe. 

"  Am  I  then  so  selfish  ?"  ....  thought  she, 
as  she  dashed  away  the  tears  which  this  reflec- 
tion produced.  ..."  What  better  cause  could 
have  wrought  this  change  in  him,  than  the 
sweet  affection  created  by  the.  sight  of  his 
child?  ....  Let  it  but  last,  and  I  will  not 
challenge  its  source.  .  .  ."  Then  folding  the  en- 
velope again  over  its  enclosure,  she  took  the 
longest  walk  she  had  yet  ventured  upon  in 
order  to  deposit  the  packet  amidst  the  others, 
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which  with  gentle  obedience  she  had  preserved 
in  a  drawer  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The 
glance  she  gave  into  that  drawer,  as  she  drop- 
ped it  in,  was  like  what  a  ship-wrecked  mari- 
ner might  bestow  upon  the  rocks  and  shoals 
that  had  destroyed  his  hopes.  .  .  .  She  trembled, 
and  turned  pale.  .  .  .  But  as  she  tottered  back 
to  her  seat ;  the  nurse  entered  with  her  baby, 
and  her  tranquillity  returned  as  she  pressed  it 
to   her  heart,  and   felt    anew    how  much  she 

owed  to  it. 

***** 

By  degrees  the  recovery  of  Isabella  was 
fully  established  ;  and  by  degrees,  too,  it  be- 
came pretty  clearly  evident  that  Mr.  Went- 
warth  intended  they  should  return  to  their  for- 
mer mode  of  life ;  varied,  indeed,  by  the  new 
interest  and  occupation  furnished  by  the  babe, 
but  without  the  constant  intercourse  with  her 
family  which  had  contributed  to  make  the  last 
few  weeks  so  delightful  to  her. 

"  Your  mother  and  sister  have  been  exces- 
sively kind,  my  dear  love,  ....  nothing  could  be 
greater  than  their  attention  during  the  whole 
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time  of  your  confinement. .  . .  But  we  must  not 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  wish  all  this  to  con- 
tinue ;  .  .  .  .  both  your  father  and  Mr.  Norris 
would  have  cause  to  complain  of  us  if  we  did.'"' 

This  speech  was  addressed  to  Isabella  on  the 
second  day  of  her  appearance  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  just  after  Mrs.  Worthington  and 
Margaret  had  concluded  a  morning  visit  made 
from  the  house  of  the  latter,  who  was  enjoy- 
ing the  dear  delight  of  having  her  mother  to 
pass  a  long  day  with  her. 

To  any  one  quite  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  there  might  have  appeared  nothing  in 
these  words  to  justify  alarm  ;  but  they  made 
Isabella  change  colour,  and  falter  as  she  at- 
tempted to  reply.  He  understood  not,  indeed, 
a  single  word  she  said ;  for  her  head  was  bent 
over  the  infant  which  lay  sleeping  on  her  bosom  ; 
but  for  some  reason  or  other,  Mr.  Went  worth 
asked  not  for  any  explanation,  and  changed 
the  subject  by  inquiring  when  she  thought  she 
might  venture  upon  an  airing. 

"  Mamma  says,"  ....  she  began,  but  check- 
ed herself;  and  before  she  could  remodel  her 
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iutended  reply,  her  husband  rejoined.  .  .  .  "I 
suppose  Richmond  will  be  here  presently,  and  I 
think  we  must  consult  him  about  it." 

Mr.  Richmond  arrived  ;  and  after  a  sufficient 
number  of  important  inquiries  respecting  every 
symptom  manifested  both  in  mother  and  child 
since  his  last  visit,  exactly  twenty-four  hours 
before,  he  pronounced  judgment  in  favour  of 
an  airing  for  both  on  the  morrow,  provided 
the  weather  was  quite  fine  and  quite  warm. 

This  is  always  a  welcome  announcement  to 
a  convalescent,  and  Isabella  had  for  the  last 
week  been  looking  forward  to  it  with  great  de- 
light, in  the  hope  that  no  objection  would  be 
made  to  her  making  the  parsonage  at  Abbot's 
Preston  the  limit  of  her  first  drive.  Colonel  Sea- 
ton  had  not  yet  seen  her  child,  and  she  longed 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  smile  upon  it. 
She  more  than  half  reproached  herself  for  re- 
membering with  satisfaction  that,  as  the  nurse 
and  child  were  to  go  with  her,  Mr.  Wentworth 
could  not ;  but  this  obvious  fact  gave  her  cou- 
rage when  the  carriage  drove  round,  on  the 
following  morning,  to  say,  .... 
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"  I  think  we  will  drive  to  Abbot's  Preston, 
Marmaduke.  ...  I  so  long  to  show  my  little 
boy  to  uncle  David  !  *" 

"  You  are  a  very  young  mother,  my  dear 
love,  as  this  thoughtless  proposal  but  too  plainly 
shows,**'  replied  Mr.  Wentworth.  "  An  airing, 
Isabella,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  making 
visits.  .  .  .  Your  getting  in  and  out  of  the  car- 
riage with  the  child  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
....  I  have  ordered  my  horse,  and  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  attending  you.  I  think  we  will 
drive  through  Steepbank-lane,  and  rjound  by  the 
Hazel-copse  road  ;  this  is  by  far  the  most  shel- 
tered drive  we  have,  and  therefore  the  safest." 

This  cautious  projet  du  voyage^  however,  by 
no  means  comprehended  all  the  attention  be- 
stowed by  Mr.  Wentworth  upon  his  lady  and 
heir  on  this  occasion.  Before  he  mounted  his 
horse,  he  placed  himself  in  the  carriage  with  a 
lamp,  carefully  closing  all  the  windows,  and 
remained  there  till  persuaded  that  the  air  was 
sufficiently  cured  of  its  natural  freshness  to  be 
quite  safe.  He  then  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  where  the  nursery  party  awaited  him ;  and 
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having  watchfully  superintended  the  envelope- 
ment  of  the  baby  in  a  mantle,  a  cloak,  a  shawl, 
and  a  veil,  and  placed  Isabella's  fur  cloak  upon 
her  shoulders,  he  gave  the  word  for  their  march 
towards  the  carriage,  taking  great  care  when 
they  had  entered  it,  that  every  window  should 
be  drawn  up.  He  then  told  the  coachman 
to  drive  very  gently,  and  they  set  off. 

Having  watched .  for  a  minute  or  two  to 
ascertain  how  her  delicate  little  treasure  bore 
the  movement  of  the  carriage,  and  seeing  him 
.drop  fast  asleep,  Isabella  began  to  wonder  how 
it  was  that  she  experienced  so  little  feeling 
of  enjoyment  from  the  "  opening  paradise," 
which  Gray  so  beautifully  describes  as  being 
produced  by  every  object  in  nature  for  those 
who  have  just  left  a  sick  chamber. 

"Is  it  not  very  close,  nurse?"  said  she; 
"  see  what  a  dew  there  is  upon  the  windows.  .  . . 
Do  you  not  think  we  had  better  let  in  a  little 
air?" 

"  Why,  I  do  think,  ma'am,  that  a  mry  little 
could  do  us  no  harm,"  replied  the  fat  chef  of 
the  nursery  establishment,  wiping  her  face. 
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Thus  encouraged,  Isabella  ventured  to  let 
down  the  glass  which  was  furthest  from  the 
baby  about  half  way,  and  certainly  for  a  mo- 
ment did  enjoy  "the  air,  the  sky," ....  but 
not  longer ;  for  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  had  trot- 
ted on  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  them,  turned 
back  to  reconnoitre,  and  perceiving  what  had 
happened,  called  furiously  to  the  coachman  to 
stop.  "  Are  you  mad,  Mrs.  Wentworth  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  through 
the  closed  window,  for  the  moment  the  carriage 
stopped  he  contrived  to  close  this  dangerous 
inlet  to  the  atmosphere.  ..."  Did  I  not  tell  you 
to  keep  the  windows  shut  ?  .  . ,  .  Drive  home, 
Richard!" 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  the  nurse,  somewhat  pro- 
voked at  the  interference  ;  "  how  careful  mas- 
ter is  over  his  son,  to  be  sure  !  . . .  .  But  it 's 
all  one  for  that ;  he  had  better  by  half  leave 
the  child  to  those  who  understand  it,  and  so 
you  had  better  tell  him,  ma'am.  . .  .  T  don't 
approve  stifling  a  baby  up  this  way  at  all." 

Isabella  said  nothing,  though  she  was  much 
comforted  to  find  that  the   relief  she  had  for 
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a  moment  allowed  herself,  was  not  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  little  thing  so  much  dearer  to 
her  than  life,  by  such  unimpeachable  authority. 

On  arriving  at  home,  however,  she  found  her 
husband^s  view  of  the  case  widely  different. 
He  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  portico, 
and  her  first  glance  at  him  convinced  her  he 
was  very  angry.  ''  Take  the  child  to  the  nur- 
sery," he  said,  "  and  be  careful  that  the  room 
be  warm  enough  to  prevent  the  chill  it  must 
have  received  from  producing  any  lasting  ill 
consequence.  .  .  .  Come  into  the  library,  Mrs. 
Went  worth,  for  a  moment,  if  you  please."  He 
held  the  door  open  for  her  to  pass  in,  and  then 
closing  it,  addressed  her  with  great  solemnity. 

''  I  had  hoped,  Isabella,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  incessant  tenderness  with  which  I  have 
watched  you  during  your  confinement  would  have 
prevented  everything  like  the  necessity  of  re- 
monstrance on  my  part  for  the  future.  ...  I 
had  hoped  that  you  would  have  learned  that 
first  duty  of  woman,  a  gentle  and  undeviating 
compliance  with  the  wishes  and  the  will  of 
your  husband. .  . .  Were  I  indifferent  towards 
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you,  were  I  careless,  unobservant,  or  neglect- 
ful, there  might  be  some  shadow  of  excuse  ; .  . .  . 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  a  woman  who,  having 
been  treated  as  you  have  been,  can  still  ex- 
hibit such  obstinacy  of  will  as  to  oppose  and 
positively  disobey  the  commands  of  a  husband 
so  devoted  as  myself  ?  . .  .  .  What  can  we  say 
of  her,  Isabella,  but  that  not  even  good  prin- 
ciples, ....  the  existence  of  which  I  will  not 
permit  myself  to  doubt,  ....  not  even  good  prin- 
ciples have  strength  enough  to  counteract  the 
fatal  infirmity  of  temper  !"- 

"  What  is  it  I  have  done,  Marmaduke  ?  . .  .  . 
Surely  you  do  not  allude  to  my  having  opened 
the  carriage  window  for  a  moment,  ....  do 
you  ?  *"  said  Isabella  half  smiling. 

"  Not  allude  to  it !  ... .  You  think,  madam, 
that  I  do  not  allude  to  it !  .  .  .  .  Grant  me  pa- 
tience. Heaven  !  .  .  . .  This  is  too  much  !  . .  .  . 
You  mock  me. .  .  .  You  sneer  at  my  tenderness, 
and  then  tell  me  that  you  know  not  to  what 
I  allude ! " 

Isabella,  who  was  far  from  having  fully  re- 
covered her  strength,  turned  very  pale  at  this 
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burst  of  violence  ;  but  he  saw  it  not,  for  he 
was,  as  was  usual  with  him  under  all  such 
paroxysms,  striding  up  and  down  the  room, 
with  his  hands  clasped,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ceiling.  She  scarcely  felt  equal  to  attempt- 
ing an  explanation  ;  but  her  kind  heart,  well 
remembering  all  the  devotion  with  which  he 
now  reproached  her,  longed  to  set  all  right 
again ;  and  rising  to  meet  him  as  he  paced  the 
room  towards  her,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  exclaiming,  .  . . .  "  Stay,  dearest  Marma- 
duke !  ....  Sit  down  and  listen  to  me.  .  .  .  The 
heat  was  very  oppressive. . .  .*" 

"  The  heat ! "  he  cried,  with  increasing  vio- 
lence ;  but  suddenly  looking  in  her  face,  he 
perceived  her  paleness,  and  stopped,  for  it  was 
now  his  turn  to  be  frightened.  "  Sit  down, 
Isabella  !  "  he  said,  "  and  for  your  child's  sake 
do  not  permit  your  temper  to  destroy  your 
health.  .  .  .  No  perversity  can  enable  you  to 
attribute  any  motive  to  me  but  excessive  tender- 
ness to  yourself  and  the  child.  Can  this  offend 
you  ....  or  cause  you  thus  to  turn  so  deadly 
pale?'^ 
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"  Offend  me  ?  .  .  .  .  surely  not,  Marmaduke. 
....  I  only  wish  you  to  understand  that  the 
nurse,  as  well  as  I,  thought  the  air  of  the 
carriage  too  warm." 

"  Then  she  must  go,  Isabella  ....  What 
can  her  feelings  be  towards  the  child  compared 
to  mine .?....  Do  you  suppose  for  an  instant 
that  T  shall  suffer  my  will  to  be  opposed  by  a 
hireling,  who  is  probably  profoundly  ignorant, 
and  most  assuredly  can  care  but  little  either  for 
you  or  your  boy  ?  .  . . .  But  let  us  cut  this  matter 
short  at  once,  my  love,"  he  added,  recovering 
his  tranquillity  while  he  promulgated  his  will. 
.  .  .  .  "  She  may  continue  to  wash  and  dress  the 
child,  and  so  forth,  ....  and  you,  my  love, 
may  continue  to  nurse  him  as  long  as  you  ap- 
pear to  preserve  your  health,  and,  I  must  add, 
your  temper,  Isabella.  .  .  .  Mr.  Richmond  seems 
to  think  it  desirable  for  both  of  you ;  but,  ob- 
serve, beyond  this  I  admit  of  no  interference 
whatever  in  the  management  of  my  son.  That 
,  he  is  dear  to  you,  who  are  his  mother,  no  one 
can  doubt  ....  that  as  your  child  he  may  be 
dear  also  to  every  member  of  your  family,  I  am 
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quite  willing  to  believe  ;  .  .  .  .  but  that  in  either 
the  one  or  the  other  case  his  importance  can 
be  the  same  as  it  is  to  me,  I  utterly  deny.  .  .  . 
He  is  my  heir,  Isabella,  as  well  as  my  son  ; 
and  though  concerning  the  latter  tie  you  may 
assuredly  be  well  able  to  judge,  of  the  former, 
neither  you  nor  your  relations  can  know  any- 
thing. It  is  equally  just  and  natural,  there- 
fore, that  my  judgment  should  be  deferred  to 
on  every  point  wherein  his  welfare  is  concerned. 
Remember,  my  love,  I  now  speak  once  for  all, 
nor  will  I  permit  myself  for  a  moment  to  doubt 
your  implicit  attention  to  what  I  have  said. .  . . 
Remember,  also,  that  should  I  be  unhappy 
enough  to  perceive  any  renewed  symptoms  of 
ill  temper  on  your  part,  I  shall  consider  myself, 
as  in  duty  bound,  to  consult  the  welfare  of 
Marmaduke,  and  to  provide  him  with  a  wet 
nurse  immediately.  .  .  .  That  rapidly  returning 
colour,  Isabella,  looks,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  ex- 
ceedingly like  the  emotion  of  anger.  .  .  .  But  I 
will  for  this  time  overlook  it.  Kiss  me,  my 
love,  ....  and  now  follow  your  little  boy  up 
stairs  ....  perhaps  he  may  want  you."'"' 
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Gladly  did  the  melancholy  disappointed  Isa- 
bella accept  this  dismissal  ....  gladly  would 
she  have  returned  to  the  sick  bed  she  had  so 
lately  quitted,  could  she  thereby  have  escaped  the 
conviction  that  the  short  bright  interval  of  hope 
that  had  gleamed  upon  her  path,  was  departed 
and  gone  for  ever,  leaving  the  gloom  even  darker 
than  before.  She  felt  the  growing  tyranny 
close  round  her,  and  doubted  not  that  every 
succeeding  day  would  tighten  the  chain.  But 
utterly  helpless,  as  she  knew  herself  to  be,  and 
incapable  in  any  way  of  weakening  the  galling 
but  paltry  links  of  which  it  was  formed,  the 
threat  of  giving  a  foster-mother  to  her  boy 
roused  something  within  her,  which,  if  it  could 
not  be  called  resistance,  was  at  least  opposition. 
And  then  it  was  that,  for  the  first  time,  her 
frank  and  generous  nature  conceived  the  possi- 
bility of  feigning.  "  I  must  seem  gay,"  thought 
she,  as  with  trembling  limbs  and  throbbing 
heart  she  mounted  the  stairs.  ..."  It  will  be 
very  difficult,  but  it  must  be  done.  O  my 
boy  !  my  boy  ! "  she  murmured,  as  she  bent 
over  him  in  performance  of  the  mother'^s  dearest 
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office,  *'  what  will  become  of  me  if  he  gives 
thee  over  to  another?"".  .  .  .  and  then,  while 
making  the  most  steadfast  resolutions  to  seem 
happy  and  contented,  let  come  what  would,  the 
tears  flowed  unrestrained  upon  the  face  of  her 
unconscious  treasure. 

***** 
Mr.  Wentworth's  assertion  that  he  meant 
to  assume  the  entire  management  of  his  son, 
was  not  uttered  in  any  temporary  movement  of 
ill  humour,  but  contained  his  grave  and  very 
deliberate  purpose.  In  this  case,  as  in  every 
other,  the  workings  of  a  diseased  temper,  vitiated 
feelings  which  without  it  would  have  been  ex- 
cellent. Never  did  the  emotions  consequent 
upon  the  birth  of  a  first-born  come  more  strong- 
ly upon  a  human  heart  than  they  did  on  his. 
All  former  subjects  of  interest  seemed  to  lose 
their  importance,  and  his  child,  his  son,  his 
little  Marmaduke  ....  and  if  last,  perhaps  not 
least  among  the  fond  epithets  bestowed  on  him 
.  .  .  .  his  HEIR,  became  the  loadstone  of  his  ex- 
istence. Had  a  good-tempered  man  felt  thus, 
it  would  have  led  to  a  hundred  amiable  sympa- 
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tliies  with  those  around  him.  His  wife  would 
not  only  have  appeared  important  as  a  wet 
nurse ;  but  would  have  become  incalculably 
dearer  than  before,  both  as  the  source  and 
sharer  of  his  joy.  With  him,  however,  joy,  if 
it  came  at  all,  came  solitary,  selfish,  and  with 
no  genial  flow  of  human  kindness  to  bear  it 
freely  to  the  hearts  of  others.  Where  a  good- 
tempered  man  would  have  looked  for  sym- 
pathy, he  found  cause  of  jealousy.  It  was 
offensive  to  him  to  believe  that  any  should 
claim  a  right  to  love  and  value  the  boy,  as  he 
loved  and  valued  him  ;  and  while  he  hovered 
round  the  cradle,  and  watched  the  slumbers  of 
this  new  portion  of  himself,  his  feelings  towards 
all  who  ventured  to  approach,  were  wonderfully 
like  those  of  a  sulky  female  bear,  while  per- 
forming the  same  office  to  the  shaggy  portraits 
of  her  own  grim  self. 

All  Isabella's  reasonings,  on  which,  during 
the  tranquil  days  of  her  confinement,  she 
had  built  her  hopes  of  future  happiness,  fell 
to  the  ground.  That  strong  inevitable  rush 
of  grateful  love,  with  which  almost  every  man 
greets    the    mother    of   his    first-born,    seemed 
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to  her  of  a  better,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  more 
lasting  quality,  than  it  proved  to  be  ;  and  all 
the  amenity  displayed  to  the  females  of  her 
family  vanished  like  a  morning  mist  as  soon  as 
the  danger  was  over,  and  the  vanity  of  hearing 
himself  congratulated  as  the  father  of  a  son 
and  heir  was  fully  gratified. 

The  christ^ening  of  the  invaluable  infant  now 
occupied  him  entirely ;  and,  to  say  truth,  the 
arrangements  respecting  it  were  not  without 
difficulty.  Next  to  himself,  his  mother  was 
the  person  most  proper  to  decide  as  to  the 
style  of  this  important  ceremony ;  and  many 
astonishingly  long  letters  were  written  to  her 
on  the  subject.  One  great  object  was  the  ob- 
taining the  promise  of  lawn  sleeves  for  the 
performance  of  the  rites  ....  another  to  secure 
noble  and  titled  sponsors.  Both  these  blessings 
were  secured,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
fix  the  day,  when  a  short  postscript  to  one 
of  the  dowager''s  letters,  though  very  much 
in  conformity  with  his  own  feelings,  caused 
Mr.  Wentworth  some  further  trouble  ....  The 
postscript  contained  these  words  .... 

"  Of  course  you  will  remember  that  the  in- 
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viting  the  whole  bevy  of  your  rustic  relations 
would  be  fatal  to  everything  like  the  assump- 
tion of  good  style  in  the  eyes  of  your  noble 
sponsors." 

Truth  incontrovertible  flashed  on  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Wentworth,  as  he  read  these  words. 
Yet  even  he,  strong  as  he  was  in  unchecked 
temper,  and  unquestioning  self-will,  felt  that 
it  would  be  disagreeable  to  tell  his  wife  that 
from  the  christening  of  her  first-born,  her  mo- 
ther, father,  and  sister  must  be  excluded.  Not 
for  a  moment,  indeed,  after  receiving  this  ma- 
ternal hint,  did  he  persevere  in  the  idea  of 
inviting  them  ;  the  only  question  was  how  best 
to  proclaim  the  awkward  fact  that  it  was  im- 
possible. 

The  process  of  governing  every  member  of 
one^s  family  by  the  simple  machinery  of  his 
single  will,  is  so  easy,  that  to  those  long  ac- 
customed to  it,  every  accident  tending  to  im- 
pede its  operation  becomes  intolerably  irksome  ; 
and  before  Mr.  Wentworth  had  bestowed  ten 
minutes'*  consideration  on  the  manner  in  which 
he   should   speak   on   this  subject  to   his  wife. 
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he  had  worked  himself  into  a  state  of  resent- 
ment against  her,  and  all  the  other  parties 
concerned,  which  would  probably  have  led  to 
great  suffering  had  not  the  very  excess  of  his 
irritation  produced  a  remedy,  by  suggesting 
that  if  the  ceremony  were  deferred  till  after 
Easter,  it  might  be  performed  in  Town. 

To  announce  to  Isabella  that  the  christening 
was  to  take  place  in  London,  involved  nothing  that 
was  disagreeable,  and  was  therefore  performed 
within  an  hour  after  receiving  his  mother's  letter. 

"  I  have  decided,  my  dear,  that  Marmaduke 
shall  not  be  christened  till  we  go  to  London. 
Your  father,  you  know,  was  so  obliging  as 
to  baptize  him ;  and,  therefore,  the  delay  will 
be  of  no  consequence." 

Isabella  was  somewhat  startled  at  this  sudden 
and  entire  change  of  measures  ;  for  if  a  mother 
could  have  wearied  at  listening  to  details  of 
which  her  child  is  the  hero,  such  must  have 
been  her  fate  under  the  reiterated,  length- 
ened, and  pompous  descriptions  of  what  his  in- 
tentions were  respecting  the  festivities  among 
his  poor  neighbours  on  this  glorious  occasion. 
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Her  speaking  features  probably  expressed  some 
symptoms  of  surprise  ;  for  Mr.  Wentworth  look- 
ed at  her  sternly  ;  and  then,  placing  his  hand 
before  his  eyes,  he  said,  "  Let  me  not  witness 
on  your  countenance,  Isabella,  the  expression 
of  feelings  I   so   greatly  deplore   should   exist 

within   the  bosom  of  my  wife Sourness, 

discontent,  opposition  ;  .  . .  .  alas  !  alas  !  .  .  .  . 
would  that  it  were  otherwise  I"*"* 

"  It  is  otherwise,  Marmaduke,"' .  . .  she  re- 
plied, with  something  like  affected  animation 
.  .  .  .  "  To  see  my  boy  christened  in  London, 
will,  to  me,  be  as  great  a  jubilee  as  if  it  were 
to  be  performed  here  ;  .  .  .  .  and  his  being,  as 
you  say,  baptized,  the  delay  signifies  nothing." 

Mr.  Wentworth  ventured  again  to  look  at 
her  ;  but  remarked  as  he  did  so,  that  she  was 
right  to  struggle  with  her  temper,  adding,  "  It 
was  impossible  I  could  mistake  the  first  ex- 
pression of  your  countenance,  Isabella  ....  I 
am  never  deceived  in  that ;  .  .  .  .  but  let  it  pass 
....  I  pardon  your  unspoken  opposition,  though 
I  lament  it." 

As  he  said  this,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
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towards  her  in  token  of  forgiveness,  and  she 
received  it  with  a  smile  ;  ....  for  the  hated 
vision  of  the  threatened  wet-nurse  haunted  her  ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others  since 
its  suggestion,  the  words  of  Hamlet  might  have 
been  quoted  upon  her  with  slight  variation  .... 

. . .  .  "  One  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be ...  a  wretch  ! " 


VOL.  ir.  M 
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CHAPTER  X. 

During  the  whole  period  which  intervened 
between  Isabella''s  first  melancholy  airing,  and 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  London,  which 
took  place  immediately  after  Easter,  Mr.  Went- 
worth  continued  to  occupy  himself  by  unceasing 
interference  with  all  the  details  of  the  nursery  ; 
and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  exceedingly  well  cal- 
culated to  wear  out  the  patience  of  any  mother 
and  nurse  in  the  world,  but  he  had  found  means 
to  sustain  the  endurance  of  both  ;  for  the  little 
Marmaduke's  principal  attendant  had  been  hired 
at  enormous  wages,  under  the  idea  that  what- 
ever is  dearest  is  best ;  and  had  he  insisted 
upon  her  making  the  child's  bed  in  the  oven, 
or  substituting  eternal  pcitations  of 'magnesia 
for  its  mother's  milk,  she  would  not  have  risked 
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her  place  by  remonstrating  ....  While  the 
mother  herself,  from  the  fear  of  forfeiting  a 
privilege  that  seemed  dearer  to  her  than  life, 
received  each  new  caprice  with  obedient  smiles, 
and  permitted  herself  unresistingly  to  degene- 
rate into  something  not  greatly  unlike  a  well- 
oiled  machine. 

It  was  undoubtedly  in  consequence  of  this 
undeviating  system  of  submission,  that  Mr. 
Wentworth,  upon  the  insidious  Oldfield's  point- 
ing out  some  circumstance  that  she  thought 
particularly  likely  to  displease  him,  replied, .... 

''  It  is  very  true,  Oldfield. ...  I  see,  as  plain- 
ly as  you  do,  that  the  present  Mrs.  Went- 
worth will  never  equal  my  mother,  either  in 
dignity  of  deportment,  or  the  skill  with  which 
she  arranged  every  part  of  the  domestic  esta- 
blishment ;  .  .  .  .  and  I  regret  it  deeply.  Never- 
theless, your  present  mistress  has  many  good 
qualities,  which  make  it  my  duty,  Oldfield,  to 
overlook,  as  much  as  possible,  all  that  is  amiss." 

The  vexed  old  woman  courtesied  herself 
from  his  presence,  without  uttering  another 
word ;    but  she   snapped   her   fingers   at   him, 

M    2 
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after  she  had  safely  closed  the  library- door, 
and  muttered,  as  she  crossed  the  hall,  .... 

"  I  know  ye,  I  trow,  don't  I?  .  ,  .  .You  have 
beat  your  spaniel  till  you  have  taught  her  to 
lick  your  feet,  while  you  are  about  it ;  . .  .  . 
and  so  you  won't  be  easily  brought  to  part 
with  her That 's  it,  is  it .?" 

Before  she  slept,  the  housekeeper  despatched 
the  following  epistle  to  her  old  mistress  : — 

"  Honoured  Madam, 

"  It  is  by  no  means  my  wish  to  deceive  you, 
and  I  would  rather  make  up  my  mind  at  once 
to  remain  as  a  menial  servant  till  I  die,  or, 
as  you  once  said,  to  starve  upon  my  pitiful 
annuity,  than  labour  to  perform  what  I  believe 
to  be  impossible.  For  some  time  after  you 
left  us,  I  had  good  hope  of  seeing  the  end 
you  wished  for,  obtained,  solely  by  means  of 
the  tears  shed  by  the  lady  in  question ;  for 
I  really  thought  she  would  either  fret  herself 
to  death,  ....  chiefly,  I  suspect,  because  my 
master  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  her  sister, 
the   curate's  wife,.  .  .  .  and   a   few  other  little 
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ways  he  certainly  had  of  plaguing  her,  .... 
or  else,  that  he  would  grow  sick  of  her,  .... 
seeing  that  her  beauty  visibly  disappeared  from 
day  to  day.  Then  came  the  child,  and  a  poor, 
little,  miserable,  premature  thing  it  is,  ma'am  ; 
....  but  its  arrival  turned  everything  upside 
down,  and  mother,  father,  sister,  aunt,  all  came 
and  went  just  as  they  liked,  without  leave 
asked,  or  word  said.  I  knew  this  would  not 
last,  no  more  it  did.  I  lived  in  a  family  once, 
where  the  birth  of  the  first  child  set  the  metho- 
distical  father  dancing ;  and  in  another,  where 
the  coming  of  a  male  child,  that  had  been  long 
waited  for,  caused  a  miser  of  a  master  to  feast 
all  the  poor  of  the  parish.  .  .  .  But  the  first  took 
to  groaning  again  at  the  sound  of  a  fiddle ;  and 
the  last  made  us  all  pay  for  the  feasting,  by 
living  upon  tripe  for  a  month.  I  knew  that, 
as  soon  as  my  mistress  got  about  again,  he 
would  take  to  his  old  ways;  and  so  he  did, 
and  I  must  say,  he  tormented  her  as  incessantly 
.  as  heart  could  wish, ....  till  1  began  to  think 
he  must  soon  get  tired  of  it  himself,  and  be 
looking  about  for  something  new.     But  things 
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seem  now  to  have  taken  altogether  a  new  turn. 

We  have  no  more  tears,  no  more  faintings 

away,  no  more  loss  of  appetite ;  and  the  new 
butler,  who  is  a  very  diiFerent  man  from  the 
last,  and  seems  intelligent  and  able  to  under- 
stand a  hint,  tells  me  that  at  table  his  mistress 
seems  very  little  better  than  a  fool ;  for,  let 
his  master  be  as  gloomy,  or  as  sulky  as  he  will, 
and  that,  you  know,  ma'am,  is  saying  some- 
thing, he  never  speaks  to  her,  that  she  does 
not  smile,  and  seem  quite  pleased.  So  it  is 
plain  to  me,  that,  with  all  her  country  inno- 
cence, she  is  as  artful  as  she  was  poor, .... 
and,  what  with  this,  and  her  nasty  quiet  way 
with  me,  that  stops  all  speaking,  either  good  or 
bad,  I  feel  more  wish  than  ever  to  do  your 
bidding  ;  ....  for  if  you.  ma'am,  were  to  come 
back  to  the  place,  it  would  be  ten  times  what 
it  is  now.  There 's  no  consequence  kept  up, 
that 's  the  fact,  ma'am,  and  the  family  must 
go  out  of  repute  ii?  the  county,  if  things  go  on 
as  they  are.  I  am  to  be  left  in  charge  here, 
when  they  go  to  London,  my  master  tells  me ; 
....  and  I  've  no  objection.     I  beheve  he  thinks 
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I  am  the  best  person  to  prevent  anybody's 
fancying  they  may  take  liberties  with  the  house 
and  gardens ;  and,  perhaps,  I  am.  And  when 
they  are  in  London,  you  will  be  near  at  hand 
yourself,  ma'am,  to  see  what  can  be  done  with 
such  a  wonderful  good-natured  lady  as  ours.  . .  . 
For  my  share,  I  give  the  matter  up  ;  unless,  in 
case  you  still  fix  your  heart  upon  their  living 
apart,  you  should  make  no  objection  to  my  fol- 
lowing a  scheme  of  my  own,  worth  a  thousand, 
begging  your  pardon,  ma'am,  of  your  experi- 
ments to  make  him  get  tired  of  her. 

"  I' remain,  honoured  madam, 
"  Your  obedient  humble  servant  to  command, 
"  Elizabeth  Oldfield."" 

This  letter,  though  written  some  days  before 
the  departure  of  the  family,  was  not  trusted  to 
the  post,  but  confided  to  the  care  of  the  new 
butler ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  duly  delivered 
to  the  honoured  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

The  departure  of  Isabella  on  her  first  visit 
to  the  capital,  though  attended  with  all  the 
pomp  and   circmnstance  of  large   fortune   and 
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great  pretension,  was  an  event  that,  to  her 
feelings,  brought  anything  rather  than  ideas  of 
happiness,  or  even  pleasure.  It  is  true  that 
she  was  leaving  behind  her  a  source  of  infinite 
pain,  in  the  daily  recurrence  of  abortive  wishes 
for  the  presence  of  those  who  were  very  near, 
yet  totally  beyond  her  reach.  But  in  losing 
this  pain,  she  lost  also  the  knowledge  that  she 
was  near  to  all  those  who  loved  her,  and  the 
hope,  which  at  her  age  so  long  survives  dis- 
appointment, that  something,  though  she  knew 
not  what,  might  yet  arise  to  lead  to  what  she 
wished.  As  to  all  that  London  was  to  show 
her  on  the  other  hand,  she  looked  not  towards 
it  with  the  slightest  interest. . .  .With  youth, 
beauty,  wealth,  and  station,  with  a  fancy  ready 
to  kindle  into  rapture  at  the  sight  of  whatever 
was  new  and  beautiful,  with  intellect,  taste, 
and  naturally  with  a  fund  of  animal  spirits 
to  boot,  Isabella  stepped  into  her  elegant  tra- 
velling carriage  with  a  heart  as  heavy  as  lead  ; 
and  only  by  such  an  effort  as  fear  can  enable 
us  to  make,  restrained  the  tears  that  her  very 
soul  seemed  to  shed,  as  she  remembered  the 
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visions  of  "  a  journey  to  town,"  with  which 
her  mother  and  sister  used  to  amuse  her  ni 
the  golden  days  that  preceded  her  unhappy 
marriage. 

And  why  was  this  marriage  so  fatally  unhap- 
py ?  ...  .  Why  was  all  joy  for  ever  a  stranger 
to  her  heart  ?  .  .  .  .Why  was  peace  unknown  to 
her  ?  .  .  .  .  Soldy  because  her  husband  was  an 
ill-tempered  man.  "The  very  head  and  front 
of  his  offending  had  this  extent ;  no  more. . . .'' 
And  this  was  enough,  and  ever  will  be  found 
so,  to  blight  and  wither  all  the  gifts  of  nature 
and  of  fortune. 

The  journey  was  without  accident  or  great 
fatigue,  being  divided  into  two  days  on  account 
of  the  infant.  A  large  elegantly  furnished 
house  had  been  secured  for  them  in  Portland 
Place  ;  and  as  sundry  servants  preceded  them, 
Isabella,  had  her  heart  been  at  rest,  would  have 
commenced  her  first  London  ct^mpaign  with  as 
little  trouble  as  most  people.  But  it  might 
have  been  better  for  her,  perhaps,  had  she  been 
less  exempt  from  all  personal  exertion.  There 
is  an  idle  vacuity  in  the  first  hours  passed  in  a 
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new  residence  under  such  circumstances,  by  no 
means  favourable  ,to  the  subduing  of  melancholy 
thoughts.  She  fondled  her  baby  till  he  fell 
asleep  on  the  morning  which  followed  their 
arrival ;  and  then,  as  Mr.  Went  worth  had  left 
her  immediately  after  breakfast  to  wait  upon  his 
mother,  she  found  herself  with  rather  more 
leisure  than  was  desirable  for  taking  a  review  of 
her  own  situation.  What  are  all  the  sermons 
that  ever  were  preached  on  the  worthlessness  of 
riches,  from  Peter  the  hermit,  to  the  field  ranter 
of  yesterday,  compared,  as  to  force  of  argument, 
with  the  musings  of  Isabella  during  these  soli- 
tary hours  ?  Three  splendid  drawing-rooms 
stretched  their  rich  draperies  around  her.  .  .  . 
Mirrors  and  or-molu  glittered  in  her  eyes. . . .  Sa- 
tin and  lace  enveloped  her  fair  form ;  and,  had 
she  touched  the  silken  cord  that  hung  beside  her, 
a  liveried  lackey  of  some  six  foot  high  would 
have  appeared  to  do  her  bidding,  as  obsequiously 
as  if  a  magic  lamp  or  ring  had  summoned  him. 
Yet  would  she  not  ten  thousand  times  have 
better  liked  the  humble  dwelling  of  her  sister, 
could  she  have  shared  it  with  a  partner  permit- 
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ing  her  to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven  in  peace  ? 
None  can  doubt  it  who  have  ever  watched  the 
influence  of  an  ill-tempered  husband  upon  every 
hour  of  his  wife's  existence  ....  and  those  who 
have  not,  had  better  rest  in  their  doubts,  if 
they  happen  to  be  young  ladies,  than  take  any 
experimental  means  of  removing  them. 

Isabella's  first  visit  was  to  her  mother-in-law. 
Mrs.  Wentworth  resided  in  a  moderately  sized 
mansion  in  Curzon  Street ;  but  it  was  fitted  up 
and  furnished  with  such  perfection  of  elegance, 
and  a  finish  so  delicate  in  every  detail,  that  her 
daughter-in-law  felt  the  entrance  of  her  nurse 
and  child  into  the  drawing-room  to  be  an  almost 
unwarrantable  hberty.  Mr.  Wentworth,  how- 
ever, who  accompanied  her,  had  very  different 
thoughts  in  his  head.  With  a  lofty  grace  that 
might  have  become  the  ceremony  of  presenting 
a  royal  hope  to  its  grandam,  he  took  the  dimi- 
nutive creature  in  his  arms,  and  laid  it  in  the 
lap  of  his  mother. 

Isabella,  not  having  the  same  advantages  as 
the  reader  to  assist  her  developement  of  the 
dowager''s  feelings,  was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to 
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understand  the  smile  with  which  she  received 
the  precious  deposit.  It  was  not  a  tender 
smile,  such  as  she  herself  bestowed  upon  it ; 
nor  a  proud  smile,  like  that  her  husband  was 
accustomed  to  accord  ;  but  there  was  something 
both  of  triumph  and  mockery  in  it,  which  Mrs. 
Oldfield  would  have  comprehended  at  once. 

The  pale  thin  face  of  the  still  lovely,  though 
greatly  changed  Isabella,  was  contemplated 
much  in  the  same  style ;  so  that  the  dowager's 
reception  of  the  party  appeared  on  the  whole 
rather  gay  than  otherwise. 

"  My  maid  may  look  at  your  son  and  heir, 
I  presume,  Marmaduke  ? "  said  the  dowager, 
ringing  the  bell,  as  soon  as  she  had  satisfied 
herself  that  the  poor  little  thing  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  honourable  name  of  Wentworth 
was  the  smallest  child  ever  born  alive ;  "  she 
will  be  quite  delighted,  I  am  sure ....  Show 
nurse  to  the  housekeeper's  room,"  she  added, 
addressing  the  servant,  who  answered  her  sum- 
mons ;  "  and  if  Watkins  is  not  there,  let  her  be 
sent  for." 

Mr.  Wentworth  looked  very  much  as  if  he 
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thought  that  Marmaduke  the  third  was  dismiss- 
ed with  too  little  ceremony ;  but,  suspecting  his 
mother  might  not  approve  the  fat  nurse's  being 
seated  upon  one  of  her  satin  chairs, ....  even 
though  it  was  covered,  he  only  said, . .  . .  "  The 
housekeeper's  room  is  not  underground,  I 
hope?" 

"  Yes,  it  is,  sir," replied  the  footman. 

*'  Then,  if  you  please,  mother,  Mrs.  Watkius 
must  pay  my  son  a  visit  in  his  own  apartments. 
Order  my  carriage  to  draw  up,  sir,  if  you 
please,". . . .  and  taking  the  baby  in  his  own 
arms,  he  descended  the  stairs,  followed  by  the 
nurse,  whom  he  ordered  to  get  into  the  coach, 
and  then  placed  her  charge  safely  on  her  knees. 

"  You  are  really  become  a  most  exemplary 
father,  Marmaduke,"  said  his  mother,  greeting 
his  return  to  the  drawing-room  with  another 
smile.  ..."  Your  fashionable  friends  will  hardly 
know  you  in  your  new  character." 

Mr.  Wentworth  winced  a  little,  as  he  ever 
did  when  any  word  convertible  into  a  jest, 
was  addressed  to  him,  but  he  replied  without 
any  great  appearance  of  displeasure,  .... 
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"  It  will  be  a  matter  of  great  indifference  to 
me,  ma''am,  what  any  of  my  young  men  ac- 
quaintance may  say  or  think  of  me.  .  . .  Such 
of  them  as  are  happy  enough  to  have  property 
as  large  as  mine,  will  understand  when  an  heir 
is  born  to  them,  that  it  is  an  event  very  little 
connected  with  jesting." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  his  mother ; 
then  changing  the  subject  she  expressed  her 
hope  that  they  approved  the  house  she  had 
taken  for  them. 

"Perfectly,"  replied  Mr.  Wentworth,  very 
naturally  deeming  his  own  opinion  of  the  most 
importance ;  "  I  like  the  house  extremely ;  .  .  .  . 
the  nursery  apartments  are  excellently  well  ar- 
ranged, and  the  air  from  the  Regent's  Park 
must,  I  think,  be  as  pure  and  healthy  as  that 
of  my  own  place.  Should  we,  however,  have 
reason  to  think  it  otherwise,  I  shall  leave  town 
directly.  There  can  be  no  Parliamentary  busi- 
ness of  sufficient  importance  to  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  Marmaduke's  health." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  senior  raised  the    embroi- 
dered cambric  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  to 
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her  mouth,  and  a  minute  elapsed  before  she 
spoke  again. 

''  What  think  you  of  the  drive  down  Regent 
street,  Mrs.  Wentworth  ?"  said  she  addressing 
Isabella  ;  "  young  country  ladies  are  generally 
in  ecstasies  at  the  shops,  and  the  large  window 
panes."" 

Isabella  was  conscious  that  during  the  drive 
she  had  thought  only  of  the  chance  there 
might  be  of  a  certain  frown,  which  something, 
....  God  knows  what ....  had  called  to  her 
husband's  brow,  being  chased  by  his  mother's 
presence,  or  increasing  till  it  burst  in  a  storm 
before  her.  She  answered,  however,  with  as 
little  prevarication  as  she  could,  saying  that 
everything  appeared  to  her  extremely  splendid. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  go  out  much,  Marma- 
duke  ?  . .  .  .  Shall  you  have  an  opera  box  ?" 

"  Good  God  !  mother  ;  .  . .  .  what  can  have 
led  a  woman  of  your  fine  understanding  to 
conceive  such  an  idea  ?  Are  you  not  aware 
that  Mrs.  Wentworth  nurses  her  baby  .^".  . .  . 
replied  her  son. 

"  And   the   opera,    you  think,  would  inter- 
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fere  with  this  ?  . .  .  .  Well,  then,  I  must  look 
about  for  another  partner.  I  meant  to  propose 
that  we  should  take  a  pit  box  between  us." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  ma'am,""  re- 
plied Mr.  Wentworth,  with  polite  eagerne^js. 
"  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  that. 
The  opera  is  very  nearly  the  only  place  where 
one  can  decently  show  oneself  in  London, 
and  I  rejoice  to  find  that  we  shall  profit  by  it 
together." 

The  smile  which  this  speech  called  to  the 
dowager  s  handsome  face  was  of  a  very  different 
quality  from  those  which  preceded  it,  for  it 
expressed  sincere  and  very  cordial  approbation. 
She  began  to  think  that  she  should  not  very 
much  care  whether  her  elegant  son  and  his 
fast-fading  wife  continued  to  live  together  or 
not.  ..."  If  he  puts  her  aside  in  this  effectual 
manner,"'  thought  she,  "  what  matters  it  whe- 
ther she  be  in  the  house  or  out  of  it  ?  ...  . 
Her  blighted  baby  will  never  reach  the  ripe 
age  of  six  months,  and  if  the  feeble  mother 
does  not  soon  follow  it,  Fll  never  trust  a  sunken 
eye  again." 
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Cheered  to  the  very  centre  of  h§r  heart  by 
this  mental  soliloquy,  Mrs.  Wentworth  gaily 
answered  her  son's  civility  by  saying  that  she 
left  the  business  wholly  in  his  hands,  convinced 
that  whatever  box  he  fixed  upon,  she  should 
be  well  contented  to  pay  half  its  rent.  Then 
continuing  in  the  same  lively  strain,  she  said, 
"  And  the  christening,  Marmaduke  ?....! 
have  most  ably  performed  my  part  in  that  busi- 
ness. .  . .  When  shall  you  fix  the  day  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  I  know  that  all  those  whose 
presence  I  desire  are  in  town,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  send  forth  your  invitations  directly. 
All  the  world  is  in  town,  I  assure  you ;  and 
parties  will  begin  immediately ;  so  that  if  you 
are  anxious  to  secure  people,  you  have  no  time 
to  lose." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  it,  Isabella  ?"  said  her 
husband,  turning  towards  her  with  more  civility 
than  his  mother  thought  at  all  necessary.  .  .  . 
"  Do  you  feel  well  enough  to  preside  at  a  large 
dinner  party,  and  perhaps  a  ball  afterwards  .'^" 

"  I  hardly  think  I  do,"  replied  Isabella,  with 
the   practised,   but   not   skilful  smile,  without 
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whicli  she  now  rarely  ventured  to  speak  ;  "  but 
should  I  prove  unequal  to  it,  Mrs.  Wentworth 
would  supply  my  place  too  well  for  me  to  be 
greatly  missed." 

There  was  not  the  shadow  of  pique  or  ill- 
humour  in  the  look,  the  voice,  or  the  feelings 
of  poor  Isabella  as  she  said  this ;  nevertheless 
the  dowager  affected  not  to  conceal  her  dis- 
pleasure at  it.  She  looked  openly  towards  her 
son,  shook  her  head  and  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. 

"  This  looks  very  like  a  paltry  jealousy,  I 
must  confess,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  answer- 
ing the  silent  appeal.  "  It  is  lamentable,  Isa- 
bella, to  see  you  give  way  thus  to  feelings  of 
\ihich  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  !  Is  this  the 
style  of  conduct  by  which  you  hope  to  propi- 
tiate the  favour  of  my  mother  ?  .  ...  You  know 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  have  so 
much  at  heart  as  that  she  may  be  led  to  forget 
and  from  her  heart  forgive  the  disadvantageous 
connection,  which  my  devoted  attachment  to 
you  has  induced  me  to  form  ;  .  . .  .  and  do  you 
think  this  is  the  way  to  achieve  it  ?" 
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Isabella    knew  with  terrible   certainty   that 
he   was  now  in  full  career  towards  a  violent 
fit  of  passion,  which  would  to  a  certainty  end 
in  "a  paper,"  and,  perhaps,  in  the  execution 
of  his  ever-remembered  threat.     To  smile  now 
could  be  of  no  avail ; .  . .  .  save  to  provoke  him 
further ;  to  weep,  she  dared  not,   even  if  the 
terror  that  seemed  to  supersede  all  grief  had 
not  dried  the  source  of  tears ;  . .  .  .  neither  did 
she  dare  to  speak,  well  knowing  from  experi- 
ence that  whatever  she  should  say,  would  in- 
evitably be  construed  into  further  offence,  .... 
and   thus    harassed,    puzzled,    frightened,    she 
presented  a  spectacle    that  he  well    might  be 
ashamed  to  look  upon.     But  this  shame,  if  he 
felt  it,  was  not  calculated  to  smoothe  the  angry 
brow  that  frowned  upon  her.     If  not  ashamed 
he  was  assuredly  vexed  that  his  mother  should 
witness  the  irritation  that  he  could  not  control ; 
and  hearing  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels,  im- 
mediately below  the  window,  he  looked  down 
upon  the  carriage,  and  rejoiced  to  find  that  it 
was  his  own." 

"  The  carriage  is  come  back,  Mrs.  Went- 
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worth,'*''  he  said,  in  a  subdued  voice. ...  "It 
will  be  better  not  to  distress  my  mother's  feel- 
ings any  longer.'*'' 

Isabella  instantly  rose  ;  and  approaching  her 
mother-in-law,  who  preserved  a  dignified  si- 
lence, she  said  in  a  voice  still  sweet,  though 
it  trembled. . . . 

"  If  I  have  said  anything  offensive,  dearest 
madam,  forgive  it,  I  beseech  you,  and  let  my 
youth  and  ignorance  plead  for  me."'' 

"  Pray  say  no  more  about  it,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth,'*''  was  the  reply ;  "  I  have  no  wish,  I 
assure  you,  to  intrude  myself  into  your  place.'" 
Then  slightly  touching  with  her  fingers^  ends 
the  little  hand  that  was  held  out  to  her,  she 
turned  away,  and  addressing  her  son,  said  in  a 
half  whisper. ..."  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
you  should  go  too,  Marmaduke  ?  ....  I  really 
wish  you  could  give  me  a  quiet  half  hour.'' 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,"  he  replied  with  much 
seeming  readiness ;  though,  beyond  doubt,  he 
would  have  much  preferred  accompanying  his 
wife,  in  order  to  give  her  the  'advantage  of  a 
little  further  gentle    remonstrance ;    this  wa'^ 
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however,  for  the  moment  impossible.  The  bell 
rang,  the  carriage  was  ordered  to  draw  up,  and 
with  a  polite  observance,  upon  which  he  did  not 
fail  to  compHment  himself,  he  handed  the  silent 
Isabella  into  it. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  accompany  her  in 
her  drive  home,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  she 
did  not  enjoy  the  fine  shops,  and  great  panes, 
much  more  now  than  before.  In  truth,  her 
solitude  was  at  this  moment  hardly  a  relief  to 
her,  so  busily  did  it  permit  her  fancy  to  occupy 
itself  in  sketching  the  probable  results  of  what 
had  passed. 

Not  only  old,  but  oftentimes  young  expe- 
rience also, 

....'<  Will  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain  ;" 

and  the  experience  of  Isabella,  though   of  no 
long  standing,  was  not  unpractised. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Yes  !  .  .  .  .  All  Isabella's  prognostics  proved 
true.  A  "paper"  reached  her  while  dressing 
for  dinner,  interspersed  with  hints  relative  to 
the  probability  of  the  child's  suffering  in  con- 
sequence of  her  giving  way  to  such  paroxysms 
of  jealous  sullenness  as  she  had  displayed  in 
Curzon  Street ;  . . . .  but  all  this  was  followed 
by  forgiveness  when  they  met  at  dinner ;  once 
again  she  was  told  to  kiss  him,  and  once  again 
she  placed  her  cold  reluctant  lips  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  man  whom,  ten  short  months  before, 
she  had  worshipped  as  a  demigod.  She  was, 
however,  inexpressibly  relieved  by  finding  that 
he  did  not  again  touch  upon  the  project  of 
making  a  hireling  usurp  her  sacred  office  near 
her  child,  and  she  began  to  hope  that  the 
threat  was  as   unmeaning    as   the   accusations 
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by  which  it  had  been  accompanied  This  idea 
gave  her  courage  to  bear  everything  else  with 
real  fortitude,  and  apparent  cheerfulness ;  and 
by  the  help  of  it,  she  weathered  many  a  terrible 
scene  relative  to  the  child's  christening.  What- 
ever went  wrong, ....  and  things  will  go  wrong 
even  where  there  is  so  much  power  to  make  them 
go  right,  as  lay  in  the  coffers  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth, ....  she  suffered  for  it.  He  did  not  indeed 
reproach  her  if  my  lord  this,  or  my  lady  that, 
excused  themselves  from  being  present  at  the 
ceremony ;  but  the  petulance  raised  by  such 
mishaps  put  him  in  a  state  of  mind  that  per- 
mitted no  look,  word,  or  action,  to  pass  without 
some  annoying  comment.  If  these  were  but  light- 
ly, though  incessantly  uttered,  or  had  they  any 
shadow  of  cause  to  excuse  them,  they  passed 
over  like  the  ceaseless  grinding  of  a  careful 
gardener's  roller  upon  his  gravel  walks  !  but 
whenever  he  began  the  torturing  work,  by 
something  ludicrously  unreasonable,  it  seemed 
as  if  some  jeering  imp  within  twitted  him  with 
his  absurdity ;  for  it  was  ever  the  scenes  which 
began  thus,  that  ended  with  the  greatest  vio- 
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lence,  and  instead  of  resembling  the  craunching 
and  creeking  operation  alluded  to  above,  be- 
came more  like  the  process  of  stoning  an  un- 
resisting martyr  to  death,  than  anything  else. 

A  life  like  that  now  led  by  Isabella,  varied 
only  by  the  circumstance  of  a  "paper"  fol- 
lowing, or  not  following  the  ceaseless  succes- 
sion of  such  fits  of  ill-temper  as  have  been 
already  described,  must  not  be  followed  too 
much  at  length,  lest  weariness  of  spirits  should 
overpower  the  pity  of  the  reader,  and  the  re- 
cording pages  serve  rather  as  a  warning  against 
an  unweighed  volume,  than  an  imweighed 
choice  of  a  companion  for  life. 

Willingly,  though  of  necessity,  did  Isabella 
abstain  from  all  large  parties  after  the  import- 
ant christening  was  over ;  for  such  was  the 
counsel  given  by  the  dowager,  and  such  the 
law  established  by  her  son.  Many  women  who 
have  for  years  been  made  miserable  by  the 
temper  of  a  husband,  and  more  men,  who  have 
smarted  equally,  perhaps,  from  that  of  a  wife, 
will  at  last  learn  to  suffer  from  the  evil  in- 
fluence only  when  its  cause  is  near  at  hand, 
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making  their  lives  resemble  a  chess-board,  the 
black  squares  representing  the  hours  when  their 
vowed  partner  is  present  with  them,  and  the 
white  ones  those  when  he  is  not.  But  Isabella 
was  far  from  having  arrived  at  this  state  ;  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  relief  certainly  followed 
the  exit  of  her  fretful,  irritable,  fault-inventing 
spouse  ;  but  no  mixture  of  enjoyment  beyond 
the  temporary  intermission  of  pain,  cheered  her 
existence  :  she  mourned  over  her  own  blighted 
and  almost  dead  affections,  and  shrunk  from 
the  chill  cold  image  of  her  altered  self,  which 
self-examination  showed  her.  She  had  grown 
artful  too  ;  she  knew  it,  and  she  wept  to  think 
of  it. 

There  was,  too,  another  source  of  sorrow, 
produced  even  by  those  who  would  have  gladly 
mixed  their  own  peaceful  hours  with  suifering, 
could  they  thereby  have  saved  her  from  a  single 
pang.  The  letters  of  her  mother  and  of  Mar- 
garet almost  broke  her  heart.  They  knew 
that  Mr.  Wentworth  deemed  himself  author- 
ised to  read  every  letter  addressed  to  his  wife, 
and  this  knowledge  seemed  to  freeze  the  very 
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ink  in  their  pens.  Instead  of  the  full  com- 
munication, warm  from  the  heart,  that  might 
have  flowed  over  half  a  dozen  pages  closely 
written  from  the  beginning,  yet  getting  closer 
and  closer  as  it  approached  the  end,  the  only 
letters  she  received  were  cold  bulletins  in  large 
fair  characters,  stating  that  they  all  were  very 
well,  and  concluding  with  hopes  that  her  dear 
little  boy  grew  nicely,  that  herself  and  Mr. 
Wentworth  were  not  the  worse  for  their  re- 
moval to  London,  and  that  they  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  her  soon. 

Could  Isabella  have  guessed  the  process  by 
which  these  palsied  epistles  were  produced,  she 
would  at  least  have  had  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  she  was  as  dearly  loved  as  ever.  Though 
still  far  from  suspecting  how  very  sad  was 
the  life  she  led,  they  had  become  by  degrees 
fully  awakened  to  the  miserable  fact  that  she 
was  unhappy,  and  that  the  captious  temper 
of  her  elegant  husband  found  cause  of  discon- 
tent in  most  things. 

"  Be  very  cautious,  dear  wife,  how  you  write 
to  our  poor  girl,"  said  Mr.  Worthington,  when, 
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a  week  after  the  departure  of  the  Wentworth 
family  for  London,  the  first  despatch  from  the 
parsonage  was  preparing. . . .  ''  Remember  the 
hint  she  gave  to  Margaret. . . .  Mr.  Wentworth 
reads  every  note  and  letter  she  receives,  and 
he  will  not  be  very  averse,  I  suspect,  to  find 
something  to  cavil  at  in  letters  from  us." 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it !" exclaimed  Mrs. 

Worthington  ;  "  she  is  lost  to  us  in  every 
way  !  . . . .  You  shall  see  my  letter,  Henry,  and 
shall  castigate  it  if  you  find  any  possible  cause 
of  offence." 

The  mother's  letter  was  accordingly  subjected 
to  a  most  cautious  scrutiny,  at  which  Margaret 
assisted. 

"  Don't  you  think,  mamma,  that  he  may  fancy 
you  have  been  taking  the  forbidden  freedom 
of  walking  in  his  grounds  if  you  say  this  about 
the  lilacs  being  in  such  full  beauty  there  ;  .  .  .  . 
though  I  know  you  only  saw  them  over  our 
hedge,"  ....  was  Mrs.  Norris's  first  remark, 
and  it  was  backed  by  her  father. 

"  Most   assuredly  he  will,"   said   he,    "  and 

you  had  much  better  leave  out  all  this  about 
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uncle  David,  and  his  low  spirits.  ...  He  has 
always  seemed  for  some  reason  or  other  to 
dislike  Colonel  Seaton,  and  I  think  this  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  put  him  out  of  sorts.  .  .  . 
And  here,  too,  ....  my  dear  love,  you  must 
not  say  anything  about  your  being  always  with 
her  in  heart,  he  will  be  sure  to  consider  it  as 
a  reflection  upon  his  having  so  effectually  pre- 
vented your  being  with  her  in  any  other  way." 

''  And  look,  mamma,"  said  Margaret,  "  you 
say  here  that  Norris  is  working  hard  to  make 
his  little  flower-garden  as  like  as  possible  to 
that  of  Abbot's  Preston.  .  .  .  Depend  upon  it, 
if  Mr.  Wentworth  sees  this  he  will  construe 
it  into  a  presumptuous  confidence  that  we  ex- 
pect to  continue  there  ; whereas,  you  know," 

added  the  curate's  happy  wife,  with  a  sigh 
upon  the  only  subject  that  ever  caused  her  one, 
"  you  know  that  his  promise  was  conditional, 
....  and  then  poor  Isabella  will  have  a  '  paper' 
about  it.  .  . .  I  often  wish  !Mary  Wilson  had 
never  told  me  of  those  horrid  '  papers.'  ...  I 
never  think  of  my  own  perfect  happiness  with- 
out a  pang  at  my  heart  for  her." 
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"  Yet  she  has  thrice  as  many  thousands  as 
you  have  hundreds,  Margaret." 

"  Ah,  papa  !....!  hate  to  think  of  that. .  .  . 
I  remember  our  all  being  so  delighted  at  the 
splendid  offer  !  .  . .  .  Yet  the  dear  girl  told  me 
again  and  again,  when  I  used  to  question  her, 
that  she  should  have  loved  him  had  he  been 
penniless." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington,  who  was 
engaged  in  carefully  reperusing  her  letter, .... 
''  perhaps,  too,  I  had  better  say  nothing  about 
her  aunt  Lucy''s  intending  to  work  her  a  cover 
for  the  top  of  the  cradle.  .  .  .  He  may  very 
likely  think  it  a  presumption." 

"  Very  likely,"  answered  both  her  counsel- 
lors, and  the  letter  was  re-written,  and  de- 
spatched like  the  few  others  that  followed  it, 
with  more  watchful  affection  in  its  composition, 
and  less  appearance  of  interest  in  its  contents, 
than  could  have  been  united  under  any  other 
circumstances. 

Little,  however,  did  the  anxious  council  as- 
sembled to  pass  judgment  upon  these  unmeaning 
despatches,  guess  the  result  of  them. 
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"  Here  is  a  packet  for  you,  Isabella,"  said 
Mr.  Wentworth  one  morning,  entering  her  dress- 
ing-room. "  It  is  from  your  family,  I  presume, 
as  it  has  the  Taunton  post  mark."" 

Isabella  received  it  with  no  very  lively  de- 
monstration of  pleasure. . . . 

"  Thank  you,  Marmaduke,'"'  she  said,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table,  while  she  continued  twid- 
dling about  the  decoration  of  a  little  cap  on 
which  she  was  engaged. 

••'  Do  you  not  choose  to  read  it  ?  .  .  . .  Per- 
haps my  presence  prevents  you  ?  ....  It  may 
be  there  are  family  secrets  there  not  intended 
to  meet  my  eye.  ...  It  is  therefore  you  will  not 
open  it. .  . .  Is  it  not  so,  Isabella  ? " 

"  No,  indeed  Marmaduke  !"....  replied  his 
wife  ;  "  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  nothing  that 
you  may  not  see,"  and  hastily  throwing  her 
work  aside,  she  opened  the  cover  and  rapidly 
read  the  enclosure.  It  was  written  exactly  upon 
the  model  before  described ;  and  though  unable 
to  repress  a  sigh  at  its  utter  want  of  interest, 
she  gave  it  fearlessly  into  her  husband's  hands, 
saying,  .... 
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"It  is  hardly  worth  your  reading,  Marma- 
duke  ;  .  .  .  .  but  you  will  find  no  secrets  in  it." 

Mr.  Went  worth  took  the  letter,  which  con- 
sisted only  of  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  and  read 
it  through.  Isabella  looked  in  his  face  with 
the  innocent  confidence  that  all  was  right ;  but 
to  her  dismay  and  astonishment  she  perceived 
his  countenance  assume  its  vvell-known  hue  of 
anger,  and  his  brow  contract  into  a  portentous 
frown. 

You  have  probably  mentioned  to  your  family, 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  that  I  have  heretofore  express- 
ed to  you  my  wish  for  such  a  degree  of  con- 
jugal confidence  between  us  as  might  authorise 
my  perusal  of  your  letters.  ...  Is  it  not  so, 
madam  ?" 

*'  I  beheve  so,  Marmaduke,"  replied  his 
trembling  wife. 

"  You  believe  so  ?  .  .  .  .  You  do  not  know 
it  .^  .  .  .  .  Gracious  Heaven  !  that  I  should  live 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  woman  I  have  so  madly 
loved,  and  so  madly  honoured,  uttering  words 
of  such  contemptible  subterfuge  !  .  . .  .  Where 
is   the   quickness   and   brightness   of  intellect, 
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madam,  upon  which  I  heard  you  so  frequently 
compHmented  in  Prance  ?  .  .  .  .  Are  you  quite 
unable  to  perceive  that  you  cannot  believe  this 
fact,  unless  the  record  of  your  own  conscience 
has  revealed  it  to  you  ?  ^"^ 

Isabella  looked  at  him  beseechingly,  but  did 
not  answer. 

"  I  really  must  beg  the  favour,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth,  of  your  replying  to  my  questions  with 
a  little  more  distinctness.  I  suspect  that  even 
your  reverend  father,  notwithstanding  his  jocose 
propensities,  would  inform  you,  if  you  asked 
the  question,  that  when  a  husband  interrogates, 
it  is  the  duty  of  his  wife  to  answer  him.  Have 
you  ever  told  your  family  that  I  hold  myself 
privileged  to  read  your  letters  ? " 

"  When  I  found  that  you  took  interest 
enough  in  these  domestic  letters  to  read  them, 
Marmaduke,  I  told  my  sister  so, ...  .  adding 
that  she  must  be  careful  of  her  style,  for  that 
you  were  a  critical  observer  upon  everything 
you  read." 

This  was  most  literally  true,  and  had  been 
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spoken  before  her  marriage,  in  consequence  of 
a  very  lover-like  avowal  on  his  part,  that  every- 
thing, however  trifling,  that  could  be  addressed 
to  her,  would  immediately  become  of  the  deep- 
est interest  to  him ;  .  .  .  .  but  this,  though  he 
probably  remembered  it,  did  not  touch  the  point 
at  which  he  was  now  galled,  and  he  rephed  .... 

^'  No  matter,  madam,  how  you  framed  your 
communication.  .  .  .  You  made  it,  and  this," 
holding  high  the  unfortunate  letter,  "  this  is 
the  result." 

Isabella  was  silent ;  she  understood  his  in- 
ference, and  felt  its  truth. 

For  two  or  three  terrible  minutes  he  remain- 
ed with  his  angry  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and 
apparently  expecting  an  answer,  and  then  said, 

"  You  are  right,  Isabella,  in  remaining  si- 
lent ;  it  is  not  within  the  compass  of  the  most 
wily  woman's  wit,  to  invent  any  fable  that  may 
excuse  such  a  paltry  piece  of  artifice  as  this. .  .  . 
They  would  have  me  believe,  would  they,  that 
such  is  their  usual  and  accustomed  tone  of  con- 
fidential communication  with  their  beloved  Isa- 
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Leila  ? . . . .  and  they  do  my  intellect  the  honour 
of  believing  that  I  can  be  gulled  by  it.  .  . .  Isa- 
bella !  this  is  monstrous  I " 

What  could  she  utter  in  return  that  would 
not  feed  the  flame  this  ill-judged  and  short- 
sighted excess  of  cautiousness  had  raised  ?  The 
truth  was  indeed  too  glaringly  evident;  for  no 
parent's  letter  to  a  child  at  a  boarding-school, 
could  have  been  written  with  more  affectionate 
care  not  to  get  the  dear  one  into  a  scrape. 

"  You  will  not  even  answer  me?"  resumed 
Mr.  Went  worth,  after  another  pause. ..."  Isa- 
bella !  .  .  .  .  can  you  believe  that  you  are  doing 
your  duty  ? "'' 

Thus  forced  to  speak,  and  unable  to  find 
words  sufficiently  unmeaning  to  be  perfectly 
safe,  she  desperately  decided  upon  trying  one 
word  of  truth,  and  replied, .... 

"  If  that  letter,  Marmaduke,  be  written  with 
the  feeling  you  suppose,  the  reason  for  it  is 
obvious.     They  feared  to  displease  you." 

The  astonishment  which  this  plain  remark 
produced,  might  have  proved  to  Isabella,  had 
she  been  in  a  state  to  reason  upon  it,  that  her 
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previous  timidity,  and  unvarying  gentleness, 
had  rendered  her  husband  incapable  of  enduring 
truth  from  her  in  any  shape.  Had  he  dis- 
covered her  in  the  act  of  strangling  her  babe, 
or  robbing  the  bank  of  England,  he  could  hard- 
ly have  looked  more  petrified  with  amazement. 
She  did  not,  however,  dare  to  look  at  him; 
and  though  her  beating  heart  anticipated  surely 
enough  the  burst  of  anger  that  followed,  she 
lost  the  first  demonstration  of  pure  surprise 
which  his  countenance  indicated,  and  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  useful  to  her. 

Mr.Wentworth,  from  his  very  earliest  infancy, 
had  been  surrounded  with  so  much  pernicious 
deference,  and  his  mother,  though  occasionally 
giving  way  to  her  own  vehement  temper,  exact- 
ed such  undeviating  respect  from  others  towards 
him,  that  the  moral  malady  of  his  nature  had 
been  nurtured  into  strength  entirely  surpassing 
his  own  control  ;  and  he  now  stood  before 
his  gentle  wife,  trembling  from  head  to  foot 
from  an  excess  of  anger,  for  the  expression  of 
which  he  could  find  no  fitting  words. 

"  You  own  it,  then  .?"....  at  last  burst  from 
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him,  with  a  panting  violence  that  resembled  the 
first  letting  off  of  steam  from  a  high-pressure 
engine  .  . .  .  "  You  own  that  you  have  set  them 
on  their  guard  against  me  ....  against  the  man 
who  has  raised  you  from  their  station  to  his 
own  !  .  .  .  .  Base,  base  ingratitude  ....  poor,  pal- 
try, low-bred  cunning  !  .  .  .  .  unworthy  woman  ! 
....  unworthy  of  my  station,  and  of  me  !  And 
think  you,  madam,"  he  continued,  changing  his 
rapid  vehement  enunciation  for  an  almost  inar- 
ticulate muttering  between  his  closed  teeth, 
"  think  you  that  I  am  at  any  loss  to  guess  how 
it  would  fare  with  my  poor  name  were  their 
accursed  letters  safe  from  my  perusal  ? '' 
*  *  *  * 

It  would  be  useless  to  follow  this  most  unme- 
rited burst  of  indignation  any  further.  He  left 
her,  at  length,  comparatively  calm  himself  from 
having  literally  exhausted  his  powers  of  scolding, 
but  not  till  he  had  so  completely  overpowered 
her  fortitude,  that  Wilson  found  her,  when  she 
entered  the  room,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
stretched  upon  the  sofa  in  an  agony  of  tears. 

"I   guessed   as   much,"   said   the   indignant 
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girl,  taking  a  bottle  of  salts  off  the  table,  rather 
from  habit  than  from  any  faith  in  its  efficacy 
under  such  circumstances  .  ..."  I  guessed  as 
much  from  the  sound  of  the  library  door  as 
he  shut  himself  in.  Alas  !  alas  !  . . .  .  my  dear, 
dear  lady,  this  will  never  do  ...  .  you  are  cold 
and  pale  as  death  !  .  . . .  O  goodness !  you  are 
fainting  ! " 

"  No,  I  am  not,  Wilson  ....  pray,  pray  be 
calm,  or  I  must  forbid  your  coming  near  me 
....  I  am  very  wretched,  Mary  Wilson,*"  added 
the  unhappy  wife,  again  bursting  into  tears, 
"  I  know  not  how  to  act,  what  to  do,  or  what 
to  say  ;  .  . .  .  O  Mary  !  is  it  very  wicked  to 
wish  that  I  were  dead  ?''"' 

"  It  would  be  better  we  were  all  dead  than 
tortured  and  tormented  every  day  and  every 
hour  in  this  way. ...  I  never  see  you  go  down 
stairs  without  feeling  sick  with  terror  at  think^ 
ing  what  may  happen  before  you  come  up 
again ;  and,  God  knows,  he  never  takes  a  step 
up  these  stairs,  that  I  don't  tremble  as  if  I 
was  going  to  be  tried  for  my  life."  These 
words  were  spoken  from  an  impulse  of  feeling 
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too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  but  the  poor  girl 
knew  that  she  was  not  licensed  to  use  such 
language  ;  and  seeing  that  her  mistress  shook 
her  head  as  having  no  strength  to  chide  her, 
she  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  the  sofa,  and 
taking  Isabella's  hand,  bathed  it  with  her  tears 
and  covered  it  with  her  kisses. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  lady,  forgive  me,'' 
sobbed  the  poor  girl :  "  My  duty  is  to  watch 
you  breaking  your  heart,  and  say  nothing." 

Exhausted,  friendless,  and  miserable,  Isabella 
bent  forward,  and  leant  her  head  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  her  servant;  and,  for  a  moment,  both 
mistress  and  maid  wept  in  silence.  It  was 
during  this  unlucky  moment  that  Mr.  Went- 
worth  re-entered  the  room,  under  pretence  of 
restoring  the  unlucky  letter  which  he  had  in- 
advertently carried  away  with  him  ;  but  intend- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  display  his  greatness  of 
mind  by  telling  her  that  he  had  resolved  for 
the  future  never  to  look  at  any  of  her  letters,  and 
that  her  relatives  were  at  liberty  to  speak  of 
him  in  whatever  language  they  pleased.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  resolution,  though 
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perhaps  unconsciously,  was  but  a  device  for 
opening  again  the  subject  that  had  so  sorely 
galled  him ;  and  which  he  was  perhaps  the 
more  anxious  to  do  now,  because  he  had  in- 
vited one  or  two  gentlemen  to  dinner,  which 
must  prevent  his  recurring  to  it  afterwards. 
But  what  a  sight  did  he  behold  !  his  wife  al- 
most, as  it  seemed,  clasped  to  the  bosom  of 
her  menial  servant,  and  evidently  in  the  act 
of  communicating  all  her  sorrows.  Gracious 
Heaven  !  was  he  to  be  the  theme  of  such  a 
confidence  as  this  ?  Was  he,  whose  refined  and 
sensitive  nature,  as  he  called  it,  had  ever  kept 
him  from  forming  a  close  intimacy  with  any 
one,  was  he  to  be  outraged  by  having  all  his 
bosom  secrets  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  his 
wife's  waiting-maid  ? 

He  stood  looking  at  them  just  long  enough 
for  both  of  them  to  be  aware  that  he  was  there  ; 
and  then,  without  uttering  a  word,  he  stepped 
back,  and  shut  the  door  after  him. 

"  O  Wilson  !  what  will  become  of  me  now  I" 
exclaimed  the  terrified  Isabella,  "  he  will  think 
I  have  told  you  all." 
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"  Well,  ma'am,  and  if  he  does  guess  as  much, 
I  hope  it  may  do  him  good  ....  Pray  do  not 
take  on  so,  ma'am  ;  I  am  sure  things  can't  be 
worse  than  they  are  already  if  he  had  overheard 
every  word  you  have  said  to  me." 

"  But  he  has  not  overheard  what  I  have  said 
to  you,  Wilson  ....  If  he  had,  he  would  know 
that  though  you  have  seen  my  tears,  I  have 
never  repeated  to  you  any  of  the  words  that 
made  them  flow  ;  .  .  .  .  you  know  not,  you 
cannot  even  guess  how  very,  very  unfortunate 
it  is  ;  but  it  is  not  your  fault,  my  poor  girl .... 
leave  me  now,  Wilson  ....  and  tell  nurse  to 
bring  the  baby  here  ....  I  would  rather  not 
be  alone  if  he  should  return." 

But  Mr.  Wentworth  did  not  return.  He 
was  not,  however,  idle.  His  first  care  was  to 
despatch  notes  to  the  gentlemen  engaged  to 
dine  with  him,  declaring  himself  too  unwell  to 
have  the  power  of  receiving  them.  After  this 
was  done,  he  inquired  if  Mrs.  Wentworth  had 
yet  ordered  the  carriage  for  her  daily  airing 
with  the  infant ;  and  finding  that  it  was  to  come 
round  in  a  few  minutes,  he  employed  this  time 
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in  writing  the  following  very  little  "  paper"  to 
his  lady 

"  Politeness  obliges  me  to  apologise  to  you, 
for  making  use  of  the  carriage  that  was  ordered 
for  your  airing  ;  .  .  .  .  but  business  of  importance 
has  obliged  me  to  do  it. 

"M.  W." 

Having  sealed  and  addressed  this  to  Isabella, 
he  gave  orders  that  it  should  immediately  be 
delivered  to  her ;  and,  at  the  moment  it  reached 
her  hands,  she  heard  him  drive  from  the  door. 

A  few  minutes  brought  him  to  the  house  of 
his  mother,  whom  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  alone.  She  instantly  perceived  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  with  him  ;  and,  breathing 
an  inward  prayer  that  it  might  be  a  quarrel 
with  his  wife,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
with  a  more  fond  and  gentle  look  than  usual. 

"  My  beloved  son  !  .  .  .  .  You  do  not  look 
well ;  . .  . .  tell  me,  for  God''s  sake  !  .  . . .  nothing 
the  matter  with  your  precious  child,  I  trust  .^" 

"  No,  mother,   no,  .  .  .  ."  he  replied,  with  a 
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tone  of  languor,  that  was  in  nowise  affected ; 
for  the  vehemence  of  the  passion  that  had  as- 
sailed him,  as  well  as  the  frightful  energy  with 
which  he  had  expressed  it,  had  much  exhaust- 
ed him. 

"  Your  wife  then,  Marmaduke  ?  .  .  .  .  Has 
anything  befallen  your  wife  ? " 

"  My  wife  ?  .  .  . .  Yes,  mother,  it  is  of  my 
wife  I  would  speak,  and  temperately,  reason- 
ably, kindly,  if  I  can. ...  I  greatly  want  your 
advice,  mother.  You  have  told  me,  not  unfre- 
quently,  and,  doubtless,  you  have  told  me  true, 
that  my  temper  is  warm." 

"  It  is,  my  dearest  Marmaduke  ;  ....  it  is 
warm,  but  generous,  confiding,  noble.  I  trust 
that  you  are  not  tormenting  yourself  with  any 
notion  that  a  harsh  word,  probably  most  justly 
called  for,  is  to  be  repented  of,  as  if  it  were 
a  crime.  I  trust  it  is  nothing  like  this,  that 
makes  your  eyes  look  so  sunken,  and  your  lips 
so  pale  ?  Such  feeling  would  show  great  weak- 
ness, Marmaduke." 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  mother  ! ""  said  her 
soothed  and  well-pleased  son,  seating  himself  on 
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the  sofa  that  was  her  usual  place,  "  sit  down 
by  me  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  that  has 
passed. ...  I  come  to  you  expressly  to  do  this, 
and  to  intreat  that,  if  you  find  me  wrong,  or 
any  way  unreasonable  in  the  feelings  I  have 
expressed,  and,  God  knows,  still  suffer  from,"" 
he  added,  touching  his  breast,  and  his  fore- 
head, .  ..."  I  come  to  intreat  that,  if  you  think 
me  wrong,  you  will  tell  me  so."" 

"  I  will,  my  dear  son,  I  will. ...  I  have  chid 
you  too  often,  my  Marmaduke,  for  you  to  feel 
any  unreasonable  fear  that  I  should  shrink  from 
doing  so  now." 

"  I  am  very  thankful,  my  dear  mother,"  he 
replied,  taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it,  "  that 
I  am  within  reach  of  you  at  this  moment.  . . . 
As  yet  I  have  done  nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 

I  thank  God  I  have  done  nothing  ! 

nor  will  I,  till  I  have  your  judgment  upon  what 
has  passed.  I  need  not  tell  you,"  he  continued, 
withdrawing  his  eyes  from  her  face,  and  look- 
ing on  the  carpet  with  a  very  genuine  feeling 
of  having  done  wrong,  "  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  love  I  have  felt  for  Isabella. .  .  .  God  knows 
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I  love  her  still,  and  shall  do  so  to  the  hour 
of  her  death,  if  she  will  let  me.  This  love 
led  me,  even  before  our  marriage,  to  tell  her 
that  I  desired  the  most  perfect  confidence  on 
her  part,  towards  me,  and  that  she  could  give 
me  no  proof  of  affection,  that  I  should  so  great- 
ly value,  as  the  permission  to  see  any  letters 
she  might  from  time  to  time  receive.  She 
made  no  objection  to  this  ;  .  .  .  .  none  in  the 
world ;  ....  or,  I  assure  you,  I  should  have 
withdrawn  the  lover-like  request  instantly. 
The  only  opportunity  she  has  hitherto  had  of 
receiving  letters,  was  while  we  were  in  Paris  ; 
and  with  the  greatest  apparent  frankness,  she 
showed  me  long-winded  epistles  from  every 
member  of  her  family.  They  were  written  in 
rather  a  homely,  gossiping  style  ;  but  I  dare 
say  they  were  very  interesting  to  her,  for  they 
were  full  of  domestic  anecdotes,  and  replete 
with  every  imaginable  detail  concei-ning  their 
feelings  and  her  own.  Now  mark.  .  . .  This 
morning  I  received  a  small  enclosure  for  her, 
the  cover  of  which  bore  the  Taunton  post  mark. 
I  delivered  it  to  her  with  my  own  hand,  and, 
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with  the  same  feeling  of  confiding  affection  that 
had  originated  the  wish,  I  asked  her  if  she  had 
any  objection  to  my  seeing  it.  She  answered 
very  freely,  none  ;  ...  .  and  safely  might  she 
say  so,  mother  ;  for,  when  she  gave  it  to  me, 
I  found,  instead  of  such  confidential  chit-chat 
as  I  had  seen  before,  about  a  dozen  formal  dis- 
jointed sentences,  such  as  one  of  my  servants 
might  have  written  to  another,  had  they  been 
very  certain  that  some  strange  accident  would 
place  the  letter  in  their  masters  hand.  I  can- 
not express  to  you,  mother,  the  sensation  that 
swelled  my  heart  as  I  read  it.  Indignation, 
I  will  say  virtuous  indignation,  almost  choked 
me.  ...  It  was  plain,  evident,  clear  as  light,  that 
the  woman  I  had  made  such  immense  sacrifices 
to  raise  from  rustic  obscurity  to  a  rank  equal 
to  your  own,  had  plotted  with  her  hateful 
family,  that  no  theme  of  the  slightest  interest 
should  be  touched  upon  in  their  letters,  because 
those  letters  would  be  seen  by  me  !  .  .  . ." 

"  My  poor,  poor  Marmaduke !....!  well 
know  what  that  warm  confiding  heart  must 
feel !...." 
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'*  But  hear  me,  mother !  . . . .  You  have 
heard  nothing  yet,  ....  I  taxed  her  with  itj 
....  and  what  think  you  was  her  answer  ?'''' 

*'  God  knows,  Marmaduke ;  ....  do  not  ask 
me  to  guess  it ;  I  must  confess,  if  you  force 
me  to  do  it,  that  your  wife  is  not  a  person 
with  whom  I  ever  could  have  sympathy. . .  . 
Go  on,  I  pray  you  :  I  shall  never  guess." 

"  No ! .  .  . .  not  if  you  laboured  at  it  for  a 
thousand  years. . .  .  She  told  me,  mother,  that 
if  it  were  so,  if  my  suspicions  were  correct,  the 
cause  was  evident. . . .  They  feared  to  anger  me 
by  saying  more. ...  If  a  single  thought  of  their 
ungrateful  hearts  had  reached  my  eyes .... 
they  knew  that  it  would  anger  me  ! " 

"  Good  Heaven  ! ....  Is  it  possible  ?.  . . .  Are 
you  sure  she  said  this  ?  . . ,  .  Could  she  avow 
it  to  your  face  ?  Poor  Marmaduke  ! . . .  .  Ask 
me  not  for  advice,  for  I  have  none  to  give. 
Such  cold-hearted  ingratitude,  joined  to  so 
daring  an  avowal  of  it,  passes  anything  that 
has  ever  reached  my  mind  before,  and  I  feel  as 
incapable  of  giving  an  opinion  of  what  you 
ought  to  do,  as  a  baby." 
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'*  I  would  to  God,  mother,  that  you  had 
heard  all ! "  he  replied,  with  a  return  of  vehe- 
mence that  threatened  to  render  what  he  was 
about  to  say  unintelligible. ..."  Let  me  finish 
before  you  speak  again, ....  and  tell  me  not 
when  you  have  heard  the  end  that  you  cannot 
advise ;  .  .  .  .  you  must  advise,  mother  !  .  . . .  you 
shall  advise,  it  is  your  bounden  duty,  nor  will 
I  let  you  shrink  from  it." 

"  Compose  yourself,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  she 
replied.  "  Gracious  God  !  ....  To  what  a  state 
has  she  reduced  you  !  . . . .  Why,  Marmaduke, 
you  tremble  like  a  woman !  Fear  not,  my 
dearest,  my  only  son,  fear  not  that  I  should 
refuse  you  the  succour  of  all  the  judgment 
that  this  hateful  tale  shall  leave. ...  0  Mar- 
maduke !....!  would  die  to  help  you." 

These  words  were  not  spoken  without  a 
long  and  touching  application  of  cambric  to 
the  lady's  eyes,  and  her  son  was  touched 
accordingly,  changing  the  ringing  tone  of  pas- 
sion with  which  he  had  last  spoken,  to  one 
greatly  more  gentle. 

"  Forgive  me,  beloved  mother  !"....  he  said. 
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"  God  knows,  I  ought  not  to  speak  thus  to 
you  ;  , .  .  .  but  I  have  suffered  greatly ;  .  .  .  .  you 
know  not  how  my  temples  throb  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  smithy  in  my  head. 
Believe  me,  I  am  greatly  to  be  pitied.  I  know 
what  my  feelings  for  Isabella  have  been  and 
still  are. ...  I  know  that  I  deserve  her  love 
and  gratitude ;  yet  it  is  plain,  as  is  the  sun  in 
heaven,  that  I  have  neither.  .  . ." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  was  about  to  interrupt  him 
again  at  this  point,  by  a  reiterated  expression 
of  her  sympathy,  but  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
arm  in  token  that  she  was  to  Hsten,  and  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  After  this  inconceivable  avowal,  I  left  the 
room  ;  but  finding  on  recovering  in  some  degree 
from  the  shock  I  had  received,  that  I  had 
brought  the  hateful  letter  away  with  me,  I 
again  entered  her  dressing-room  to  restore  it, 
and  to  tell  her  at  the  same  time  that  for  the 
future,  her  relations  might  abuse  me  as  much 
as  she  and  they  approved ;  for  that  I  would 
never  again  look  at  any  letter  addressed  to  her. 
She  has. yet,  however,  to  learn  this  resolution 
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for  the  spectacle  that  met  my  eyes  on  entering, 
rendered  speech  as  impossible  as  if  I  had  been 
struck  with  palsy.  My  wife  was  seated  on  the 
sofa,  and  at  her  feet  knelt  Wilson,  that  innocent 
country  girl  whom  you  long  ago  warned  me  was 
no  proper  attendant  for  her.  The  servant's 
arms  were  fondly  thrown  around  her  mistress, 
the  head  of  Isabella  rested  on  her  shoulder  ; 
and  as  both  looked  up  upon  my  entrance,  I 
perceived  the  visage  of  each  copiously  bedewed 
with  tears.  .  .  .  Now  speak,  mother  !  . . . .  Now 
tell  me  what  is  the  line  of  conduct  most  fitting 
to  pursue  ?  " 

"  Marmaduke  ! "  said  the  dowager,  solemnly, 
"  you  put  no  easy  task  upon  me.  As  to  the 
audacious  serving  wench,  indeed,  the  question 
is  not  difficult.  . .  .  She  must  not  be  permitted 
to  sleep  another  night  in  your  house  ;  . .  .  .  but 
for  her  mistress  Marmaduke  !  .  .  .  .  but  for  her 
worthless  mistress  !  .  .  .  .  What  can  I  say  ?  . .  .  . 
What  can  I  propose  that  should  give  you  any 
chance  of  recovering  your  lost  happiness  .... 
but ....  separation.'''' 

This  final  word  was  uttered  almost  too  low 

VOL.  II.  o 
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to  be  heard,  and  after  staring  in  his  mother's 
face  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Wentworth  ejaculated, 

"  What  ?" 

"  Nay,  ask  me  not  to  repeat  it  my  dear  son. 

1   love   you   too   entirely  to    endure   with 

patience  such  a  history  as  you  have  now  related, 
and  any  counsel  I  should  give  you  now,  would 
come  too  little  from  the  head,  and  too  fresh 
and  directly  from  the  heart." 

"  Separation  ?"....  He  then  repeated  slowly, 
and  with  the  air  of  one  inexpressibly  shocked, 
"  Did  you  say  separation,  mother  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  ....  I  know  not.  . . .  For  God''s 
sake  do  not  press  me  thus,  Marmaduke  ! .  .  . . 
My  heart  is  bleeding,  is  broken,  I  believe ;". .  .  . 
and  again  the  cambric  \vas  applied  to  her  eyes. 
. .  .  .  "  But  if  there  be  a  remedy,  it  is  you,  not 
I  must  find  it." 

"  Separation,  mother  ?  " he  again  repeated. 

"  I  must  have  expressed  myself  too  strongly 

I  meant  nothing  of  that  dreadful  nature  ;....! 
only  ...r 

"  Say  no  more  on  the  hateful  subject,  Mar- 
maduke, I  pray  you  to  say  no  more  ;  you  forget 
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that  I  am  your  mother,  you  forget  how  gaUing 
to  my  very  soul  it  must  be  to  hear  what  you 
have  now  recited. .  .  .  You  think  that  you  feel 
strongly,  but  you  cannot  feel  as  I  do.  Let  us 
quit  the  subject ;  I  am  willing  to  allow  that 
your  only  course  now,  is  to  endure. ...  I  sup- 
pose we  agree  upon  the  necessity  of  immedi- 
ately dismissing  that  insidious  girl ;  .  .  .  .  and 
let  this  end  the  discussion." 

"  Assuredly.  On  that  point  I  feel  your  ad- 
vice to  be  excellent,  and  shall  follow  it  impli- 
citly," replied  Mr.  Wentworth;  glad,  as  it 
should  seem  by  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which 
he  spoke,  to  quit  a  subject  on  which  he  per- 
ceived he  might  be  pushed  farther  than  he 
intended  to  go  ;  ....  for  to  say  truth,  the  idea 
of  separating  from  his  lovely  unoffending  wife 
was  about  as  far  from  his  thoughts  now,  as 
in  the  hour  he  married  her.  However,  he 
remembered  his  mother's  well-known  violence 
of  temper,  and  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
ceased  to  feel  greatly  surprised  that  it  should 
have  thus  shown  itself;  the  provocation  being, 
as  he  confessed  to  himself,  so  very  great. 

o  2 
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"  I  will  leave  you  now,  my  dear  mother,"" 
he  said  rising,  "  comforted  and  consoled  as 
I  always  have  been  under  every  annoyance, 
by  your  warm  affection.  Wilson  shall  be  dis- 
missed forthwith,  and  let  us  hope,  that  her 
mischievous  influence  removed,  my  erring  Isa- 
bella may  learn  to  return  my  generous  affection 
more  worthily .'' 

A  smile,  somewhat  approaching  to  a  sneer, 
was  the  only  reply  to  this ;  but  the  dowager 
rose,  offered  her  cheek  to  the  lips  of  her  son, 
pressed  his  hand  upon  her  heart,  uttered  a 
tender  "God  bless  you!"  and  so  dismissed 
him. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  human  heart  is  a  very  complicated 
machine  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  not  quite  easy 
to  avoid  an  appearance  of  contradiction  in  at- 
tempting to  explain  its  movements.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  circumstance  or  event  short 
of  Isabella's  death  could  have  gone  so  far  to- 
wards effacing  from  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
band the  offence  she  had  given,  as  hearing 
from  his  mother  the  single  word  "  separa- 
tion." Not  that  it  in  the  slightest  degree 
acted  upon  his  reasoning  powers,  by  awaken- 
ing any  consciousness  of  the  injustice  with 
which  he  had  treated  her;  on  the  contrary, 
had  he  been  obliged  to  state  the  affair  over 
again,  he  would  probably  have  done  it  with 
a.  still  stronger  emphasis  on  the  generous  af- 
fection he  had  ever  felt  for  her  ;  but  there 
was  a  feeling  of  renewed   and  quickened  love 
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set  in  action,  such  as  a  child  might  feel  if  a 
once  valued,  but  then  neglected  toy,  had  been 
suddenly  taken  from  him.  So  selfish  a  man 
as  Mr.  Wentworth  can  hardly  be  said  to  love 
anything  ;  but  Isabella  was  really  of  more 
value  to  him  than  any  other  of  his  possessions 
except  his  son,  and  the  notion  of  losing  her 
was  one  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  soften 
whatever  anger  rested  upon  his  mind  against 
her.  He  had  not  been  two  minutes  in  his 
carriage  before  he  began  to  regret  having  put 
off  his  invited  guests ;  for  he  felt  the  forgive- 
ness he  purposed  to  extend,  though  of  course 
a  happy  and  most  welcome  termination  to  the 
scene  that  had  so  recently  passed  between  them, 
would  hardly  suffice  to  remove  the  little  awk- 
wardness that  might  follow  his  Insisting  -upon 
the  immediate  dismissal  of  her  favourite  maid. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  this 
necessary  piece  of  business  was  performed  he 
would  write  a  line  to  his  mother,  stating  how 
implicitly  he  had  followed  her  advice,  and  of- 
fering the  company  of  himself  and  wife  for  the 
evening. 
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On  arriving  at  home,  therefore,  his  first  care 
was  to  order  Mrs.  Wilson''s  attendance  in  his 
study.  The  girl  appeared  with  traces  of  weep- 
ing still  visible  upon  her  cheeks,  and  with  an 
aspect  in  which  he  fancied  that  he  saw  more 
impertinent  displeasure,  than  humble  repentance. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Wilson,""  he  began, 
"  to  give  you  notice  that  you  can  no  longer 
continue  in  my  family ;  the  sort  of  familiarity 
that  you  have  thought  proper  to  assume  to- 
wards your  mistress,  and  which  I  fortunately 
discovered  this  morning,  renders  it  quite  im- 
possible that  I  should  any  longer  permit  your 
services.  If  you  have  any  friends  in  town, 
I  wish  you  to  leave  the  house  immediately.  .  .  . 
If  not,  in  consideration  of  your  youth  and  ig- 
norance I  will  allow  you  to  remain  till  to- 
morrow morning  ;  . .  . .  but  remember  I  insist 
upon  it,  whether  you  go  immediately,  or  re- 
main by  my  kind  consideration  till  to-morrow, 
in  either  case  remember  that  you  are  not  again 
to  see  your  mistress." 

"  Not  see  my  mistress,  sir  !"  exclaimed  poor 
Wilson  in  great  agitation. ..."  If  you  keep  to 
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that,  sir,  I  must  think  it  will  be  very  cruel 
indeed." 

"  Your  opinion,  Mistress  Wilson,  will  not, 
I  should  imagine,  be  of  any  very  great  impor- 
tance," replied  her  haughty  master. 

"  I  do  not  know  anybody  in  the  world  out 
of  this  house,"  sobbed  Wilson,  '*■  and  if  you 
turn  me  into  the  streets,  sir,  before  I  get  a 
place  taken,  what  will  become  of  me  ? " 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  young  woman, 
that  you  may  remain  here  till  to-morrow.  .  .  . 
I  will  order  a  place  to  Taunton  to  be  secured 
for  you.  .  .  .  Remember  my  commands,  and  now 
leave  the  room." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir," cried  the  poor  girl 

in  a  very  deferential  accent,  "  I  hope  I  know 
my  duty  to  my  master,  but  I  owe  a  duty  to 
my  mistress  also,  and  if  she  commands  my 
attendance,  I  cannot  refuse  it,  sir." 

Such  a  frown  as  the  humble  Mary  Wilson 
had  never  been  honoured  with  before,  and 
which  her  uncomplaining  mistress  had  certainly 
never  described,  was  for  a  moment  the  only 
reply  she  received.     During  that  moment  Mr. 
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Wentworth  rang  the  bell,  and  on  its  being 
answered,  gave  orders  that  the  carriage  should 
come  round  again  instantly. 

When  the  servant  had  retired,  he  again 
deigned  to  turn  his  indignant  eyes  upon 
the  weeping  abigail,  and  said,  "  If  when  you 
return  to  your  native  village,  you  are  asked 
how  it  happened  that  you  lost  your  place  so 
suddenly,  you  may  reply  that  your  extreme 
impertinence  rendered  your  dismissal  neces- 
sary." 

Wilson  made  no  answer,  but  with  streaming 
eyes  and  a  heavy  heart,  turned  to  obey  his 
commands  and  leave  the  room.  "  Stay  !".... 
he  ejaculated,  in  a  tone  that  made  her  start ; 
"you  have  made  me  understand  that  it  is 
necessary  you  should  be  watched  while  you 
remain  in  the  house  ;"*'....  and  then,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  he  again  rang  the  bell. 

"  Send  Denham  to  me,"  was  the  command 
that  followed  ;  and  Denham,  the  woman  who 
now  performed  the  part  of  house-keeper,  ap- 
peared. Leading  her  to  the  window,  he  whis- 
pered a  few  words,  which  being  received  with 

05 
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a  very  intelligent  look  and  a  courtesy,  she  left 
the  room. 

He  then  placed  himself  at  his  writing-desk, 
and  wrote  the  following  brief  epistle  to  his 
mother  .... 

"  I  send  you  a  prisoner,  dear  mother The 

girl,  Wilson,  has  behaved  most  audaciously,  and 
insists,  or  something  very  like  it,  upon  seeing 
her  mistress  before  she  leaves  the  house.  This 
I  will  not  permit.  Have  the  kindness  to  let 
one  of  your  people  take  a  place  for  her  in  the 
Taunton  coach  ....  for  this  evening,  if  possible, 
and  if  not,  for  to-morrow.  Her  packages  shall 
be  sent  after  her ;  and  will  you,  also,  have 
the  kindness,  dear  mother,  to  accept  my  com- 
pany this  evening  ?  . .  .  .  you  know  how  I  abomi- 
nate every  club  to  which  I  belong ....  and 
I  cannot  say  I  have  any  inclination  for  a  tete- 
a-tete  with  Isabella.  I  doubt  not  she  will  con- 
sider the  dismissal  of  this  insolent  girl  as  an 
act  of  great  cruelty,  and  I  have  suffered  too 
much  already  this  morning  to  contemplate  with 
composure  the  idea  of  any  further  provocation 
....  Ever,  your  dutiful  son,  M.  W." 
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When  this  was  written  and  sealed,  Mr.  Went- 
worth  took  up  a  review  that  lay  near  him,  and 
appeared  to  read. 

"  May  I  leave  the  room,  now,  sir  ?*"....  said 
Wilson,  with  a  little  impatience,  perhaps,  in  the 
tone  of  her  voice. 

"  No,  young  woman,  you  may  not,"  was 
the  reply,  and  again  he  applied  himself  to  the 
book.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  house- 
keeper returned,  bonnetted  and  shawled  herself, 
and  bearing  in  her  hand  a  bonnet  and  shawl 
for  the  banished  Wilson.  •  She  brought,  also, 
the  wages  due  to  the  poor  girl,  who  received 
the  money  without  by  any  means  distinctly 
knowing  what  it  was  for,  nor  what  was  to 
happen  to  her  next. 

"  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Denham,  placing  the  bonnet  on  the  head  and 
the  shawl  on  the  shoulders  of  Wilson. 

"  Then  go,"  replied  her  master  ;  "  give  this 
note  to  my  mother  with  your  own  hands,  and 
bring  me  her  answer.     Go  ! " 

The  woman  opened  the  door  and  made  a 
sign  to  Wilson  that  she  should  precede  her ; 
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but  the  girl,  instead  of  obeying,  turned  once 
more  towards  her  master,  and  with  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  indignation  was  now  more  legi- 
ble than  sorrow,  she  said,  "  I  beg  you  to  tell 
me,  sir,  in  the  presence  of  my  fellow-servant 
what  crime  I  have  committed  to  cause  my 
being  thus  sent  off  at  a  moment's  warning, 
without  being  permitted  to  see  my  mistress.'"' 

"  I  send  you  from  my  house,  young  woman," 
replied  Mr.  Wentworth,  "  because  your  con- 
duct has  been  such  as  to  render  your  remaining 
in  it  disagreeable  to  me.  I  have  taken  every 
care  for  your  safe  conveyance  to  the  place 
from  whence  we  took  you ;  and  now,  instantly 
follow  my  housekeeper  to  the  carriage,  or  the 
police  shall  be  called  in  to  assist  in  removing 
you." 

Poor  Mary  was  very  young,  and  very  igno- 
rant of  the  world  and  its  ways,  or  she  might 
perhaps  have  sought  rather  than  shrunk  from 
the  exposure  which  the  interference  of  the  po- 
lice might  have  occasioned ;  but,  as  it  was, 
the  idea  of  being  turned  out  by  violence  fright- 
ened her  effectually,  and  without  another  word 
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she  suiFered  herself  to  be  led  to  the  carriage 
by  Mrs.  Denham,  and  driven  off,  she  knew  not 
whither. 

While  this  scene  lasted*  Mr.  Went  worth  felt 
no  infirmity  of  purpose  whatever  ;  his  own  will, 
indeed,  was  generally  sufficiently  strong  to  guard 
him  from  such  weakness  ;  but  had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  degree  of  opposition  that  Wilson  had 
manifested  was  fully  enough  to  have  screwed 
his  courage  to  a  bolder  deed  than  merely  send- 
ing a  good  and  innocent  girl  from  her  service  ; 
for  without  being  stained  by  a  single  vicious  pro- 
pensity, there  were  but  few  things  which  con- 
tradiction might  not  have  driven  him  to  do.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  unequal  contest  was  over, 
or  at  any  rate  after  the  expiration  of  the  few 
comfortable  minutes  that  followed  it,  he  began 
to  remember  that  Isabella  must  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  summary  mode  by  which  he 
had  thought  fit  to  manifest  his  disapprobation 
of  the  friendly  understanding  he  had  reason  to 
believe  existed  between  her  and  her  maid. 

He  balanced  some  time  between  a  ''  paper," 
and  an  interview,  and  at  last  decided  in  favour 
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of  the  latter,  partly  because  he  felt  disposed 
to  hasten  the  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  he 
intended  to  extend  to  her ;  and  partly  because 
he  could  not  for  an  instant  doubt  the  infallible 
efficacy  of  the  kiss  which  would  follow,  in 
soothing  and  healing  whatever  feeling  of  dis- 
pleasure the  dismissal  of  her  maid  ....  or,  in- 
deed, any  other  offence  might  leave. 

With  an  erect  mien,  therefore,  and  with  a 
countenance  that  he  intended  should  express 
gentle  authority,  he  mounted  to  his  lady's  apart- 
ment ;  and  after  slightly  tapping  at  the  door, 
entered  the  dressing-room. 

Isabella  was  sitting  beside  the  sofa,  on  which 
her  baby  lay  asleep.  She  had  dismissed  his 
nurse,  and  was  contemplating-,  with  an  aching 
heart,  the  sharp  outline  of  the  little  arm  that 
lay  upon  his  mantle.  Ever  since  their  arrival 
in  London,  she  had  been  tormented  with  the 
fear  that  he  did  not  thrive  as  he  ought  to  do  ; 
and  as  she  now  marked  his  diminutive  size, 
and  looked  also  at  her  own  almost  transparent 
hands,  and  felt  the  heavy  languor  which  seemed 
to  hang  like  a  chain  about  her,  the  miserable 
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idea  occurred  that  perhaps  her  want  of  health 
caused  that  of  her  child,  and  that  by  selfishly 
indulging  her  maternal  feelings,  she  might  be 
endangering  his  precious  life.  It  mattered  little 
to  the  result  of  this  sad  meditation,  whether 
the  malady  she  suspected  in  herself  arose  from 
misery,  from  constitutional  weakness,  or  from 
those  faults  of  temper  which  she  was  now  so 
accustomed  to  hear  attributed  to  her  that  she 
began  to  fancy  they  must  exist.  In  either 
case  it  was  her  duty  to  propose  the  remedy 
at  the  idea  of  which  she  had  lately  trembled. 
....  And  she  tremble.d  at  it  still.  But  there 
was  something  within  her  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  no  child  can  prosper  that  draws  its  means  of 
life  from  me." 

These  thoughts  occupied  her  mind  so  com- 
pletely, that  when  Mr.  Wentworth  entered, 
she  had  almost  forgotten  the  angry  mood  in 
which  he  had  left  her,  and  with  a  sort  of 
desperate  resolution,  determined  at  once  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  that  occupied  her  thoughts. 

It  was,  however,  never  very  easy  for  any 
person  to  speak  when  it  was  Mr.  Wentworth's 
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purpose  to  do  so.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  was 
at  all  a  voluble  speaker,  or  disposed  to  indulge 
in  too  frequent  an  exposition  of  the  feelings 
or  thoughts  that  occupied  him  ;  but,  upon  most 
occasions,  what  he  willed  to  do,  that  he  did. 

It  therefore  happened,  that  when  Isabella 
raised  her  large  languid  eyes  upon  him  as  he 
entered,  and  said, 

"Is  it  you,  Marmaduke ?....!  wished  to 
speak  to  you. ..." 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  my  love,''  was 
the  reply. 

To  yield  under  such  circumstances,  was  a 
matter  of  course,  and  Isabella  put  herself  in 
act  to  hear. 

"  I  really  hope,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  "  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  will 
not  vex  you.  ...  I  trust  you  will  not  permit 
it  to  vex  you  ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  have  felt  myself 
under  the  necessity  of  dismissing  your  maid." 

"  My  maid .?....  What  maid,  Marmaduke  ? 
Not  Wilson  ?  It  is  not  Wilson,  is  it,  Mr. 
Went  worth  .?" 

"  It  certainly  is,  Wilson,   my  love,  and  no 
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other,'"  replied  her  husband.  She  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  presuming  insolent  servant, 
that  ever  entered  a  house  ;  and  to  permit  the 
continuance  of  her  attendance  upon  you,  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.'' 

"  I  am  very  sorry  !"....  said  Isabella,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground  in  hopes  to  hide  her  starting  tears.  .  .  . 
"  I  am  very,  very  sorry.  .  .  ." 

"  It  does  you  no  honour,  Mrs.  Went  worth. 
You  might  know,  I  think,  if  you  were  disposed 
to  do  me  justice,  that  she  would  not  have  been 
sent  away  if  she  had  not  richly  deserved  it, 
and  in  that  case,  such  sorrow  is  not  very  cre- 
ditable." 

"  Let  me  speak  to  her,  Marmaduke,  may 
I  .'^  ....  I  am  sure  I  shall  make  her  see  that  it 
is  her  duty  to  apologise  if  she  has  said  anything 
to  offend  you.  She  is  an  excellent  girl  !  . . . . 
Indeed,  indeed,  I  should  be  very  loath  to  part 
with  her.  .  .  .  Let  me  see  her  directly,  and  I 
know  she  will  beg  your  pardon  most  sincerely.*" 

"  She  may,  very  probably,  sincerely  wish 
for  my  pardon,   Isabella,  but  it  by  no  means 
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follows  that  I  could  very  sincerely  promise  to 
accord  it.  . .  .  All  this  is  mere  trifling,  how- 
ever, for  she  is  already  gone." 

*'  Gone  ?  .  .  .  .  Impossible  !  .  .  .  .  You  cannot 

mean  it,  Mr.  Wentworth ; you  cannot  mean 

that  Mary  Wilson  has  been  turned  out  of  doors 
without  my  knowing  it  ? " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  lie,  ma- 
dam ?"  replied  her  husband,  his  composure  sud- 
denly giving  way,  and  perhaps  feeling  that 
any  further  effort  to  control  himself  would  at 
this  moment  be  injurious  to  the  future  demean- 
our of  his  wife. ..."  Am  I  accustomed  to  say 
one  thing  and  to  mean  another  ?  .  .  . .  No  more 
of  this,  if  you  please.  .  .  .  Take  care  that  you 
wear  not  out  the  affection  that  I  feel  for  you 
....  Your  insolent  servant  sets  off  for  Taunton 
to-night  or  to-morrow  morning,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  my  mother's  house  is  her  little- 
deserved  shelter. .  .  .  Thus,  you  see,  I  have  not, 
though  deeply  displeased,  forgotten  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  my  duty.  .  .  .  Never  mention  the 
subject  again  ;  .  .  .  .  remember  I  make  a  point 
of  this,  for  the  recollection  of  that  girl's  im- 
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pertinence  will  ever  be  disagreeable  to  me.  In 
full  assurance  that  you  will  never  so  far  forget 
what  you  owe  me,  Isabella,  as  to  express  fur- 
ther regret  on  this  subject,  I  am  willing  to 
forgive  what  has  passed.  Now  kiss  me,  my 
love,  for  I  am  writing  to  my  steward,  and  must 
return  to  the  book-room." 

Isabella  felt  a  quick,  but  feeble  pulsation  at 
her  heart,  a  sickness  that  made  her  long  to  lie 
down  and  sleep,  to  wake  no  more,  and  in  a 
word,  such  a  general  consciousness  of  failing 
strength,  and  of  all  the  sensations  that  con- 
stitute health,  that  her  purpose,  far  from  being 
lost  sight  of  in  the  vexation  which  had  just 
been  inflicted,  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
it,  giving  her  courage  to  turn  her  head  for 
the  first  time  from  the  proiFered  caress,  while 
she  said,  .... 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Wentworth. ...  I 
must  speak  to  you.'"* 

Somewhat  startled  by  her  manner,  which 
was  altogether  different  from  what  was  usual 
to  her,  he  said,  gently  enough,  .... 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Isabella  ?  .  . . .  You 
look  ill,  my  love." 
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"I  do  not  think  I  am  well,"""  she  replied, 
striving  to  speak  with  something  like  compo- 
sure, "  but  it  is  not  of  that,  it  is  not  about 
myself  that  I  wish  to  talk  to  you. ...  I  am 
uneasy,  very  uneasy,  Marmaduke,  about  our 
boy. .  .  .  Do  you  not  see  how  thin  he  is  .^"  ...  . 
she  continued,  directing  her  husband''s  attention 
to  the  baby,  and  drawing  aside  the  mantle  that 
enveloped  him. 

"  He  is  a  seven  months'  child,  Isabella,"' 
replied  Mr.  Went  worth.  .  . .  But  his  voice  trem- 
bled, and  he  gazed  on  his  treasure  with  a  look 
of  alarm  that  spoke  plainly  enough  the  feeling 
her  words  had  inspired. 

"  I  know  it,  Marmaduke,  I  know  it,"  she 
replied,  "  and  herein  lies  all  my  hope ;  .  .  .  . 
but  it  does  not  satisfy  me ;  and  I  have  lately 
thought,"  she  continued,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
"  that  you  were  perhaps  right,  when  you  said 
that  I  made  a  bad  nurse  for  him." 

Now,  as  Mr.  Wentworth  never  had  really 
thought  for  an  instant  that  the  blooming,  ani- 
mated, radiant  creature  he  had  married,  could 
be  otherwise  than  the  very  best  nurse  in  the 
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world  for  the  child  she  had  borne  hirri,  he 
became  greatly  comforted  at  hearing  her  say 
this ;  and  concluding  that  nothing  had  put  so 
sad  a  fancy  in  her  head  but  the  natural  im- 
portance which  she  attached  to  every  word  he 
spoke,  his  countenance  assumed  an  expression 
of  perfect  satisfaction  which  it  but  rarely  wore, 
as  he  replied, 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  Isabella.  ...  I  spoke  not  of 
your  bodily  health,  my  love.  .  .  .  You  never 
were  a  cherry-cheeked  damsel,  you  know,  .... 
if  you  had,  you  never  would  have  been  my  wife,  I 
promise  you,  ....  so  do  not  fancy  you  are  out  of 
health  because  you  are  somewhat  paler  and 
thinner  than  nurse  Tomkins.  .  .  .  Darling  boy  ! 
....  See,  he  opens  his  beautiful  eyes  ! . .  . .  How 
bright  they  are !  .  .  .  .  Depend  upon  it,  Isa- 
bella, that  though  you  and  I  are  rather  igno- 
rant in  these  matters,  my  mother  would  have 
found  out  in  an  instant  if  anything  particular 
had  ailed  him." 

"  But  Mrs.  Wentworth  very  rarely  sees  him, 
Marmaduke  ;  I  do  not  think  she  is  fond  of 
children."" 
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"  Not  of  children  in  general,  perhaps  ;  .  .  .  . 
but  if  anything  ailed  a  child  of  mine,  Isabella, 
trust  me  she  would  discover  it  soon  enough.  . .  . 
Compose  your  spirits,  my  dear  love.  .  .  .  De- 
pend upon  it,  you  have  taken  a  very  idle  no- 
tion into  your  head ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  shall  see  my 
mother  this  evening,  and  will  talk  to  her  about 
it.*" 

While  they  were  still  conversing,  Mrs.  Den- 
ham  returned  from  her  mission,  and  having  as- 
certained where  her  master  was  to  be  found, 
mounted  to  the  dressing-room,  and  presented 
to  him  the  following  note  from  his  mother  : — 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  this  even- 
ing, my  dearest  son.  .  .  .  All  your  wishes  shall 
be  attended  to,  and  obeyed  as  laws,  by  your 
devoted  mother,  M.  A.  W." 

Having  perused  this,  Mr.  Wentworth  looked 
at  his  watch,  and  then  prepared  to  leave  his 
lady  with  a  tender  kiss, ....  saying,  "  How  this 
morning  has  slipped  away,  my  love  !  .  .  .  .  You 
have  a  bare  half  hour  for  dressing ;  .  .  .  .  Shall 
I  ring  the  bell,  for  you  to  summon  nurse  ?'''' 

'*  If  you   please,**'   said    Isabella,    trying   to 
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rouse  herself  from  the  oppression  that  seemed 
to  weigh  upon  her ;  "  are  there  not  some  gen- 
tlemen coming  to  dine  here  to-day  ?" 

"  No,  dear,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Wentworth, 
with  some  trifling  feeling  of  embarrassment, 
"  not  to-day. . .  .  You  must  let  Denham  dress 
you,  I  think,  till  you  have  suppHed  yourself 
with  a  new  abigail,"  and  as  he  pronounced  these 
last  words,  he  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Mr.  Wentworth  found  his  mother  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  but  brilliant  coterie  of  some 
dozen  favoured  individuals,  most  of  whom  were 
already  known  to  him,  but  there  was  one  lady 
who  arrived  with  her  son  a  few  minutes  after 
he  entered  the  room,  to  whom  he  was  present- 
ed as  to  a  person  whose  acquaintance  would 
afford  him  great  pleasure.  Of  this  honourable 
Mrs.  Nutcomb  and  her  accomplished  son,  he 
had  of  late  often  heard  his  mother  speak  with 
enthusiasm,  and  received  the  cordial  advances 
of  both  with  less  shyness,  and  more  benignity 
than  he  usually  showed  in  greeting  strangers. 

"  Lionel  has  been  longing  for  this  introduc- 
tion ever  since  we  returned  from  the  Conti- 
nent," said  the  lady,  and  has  positively  hur- 
ried me  up  from  Bath,   a  full  week  before   I 
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intended  to  leave  it,  because  we  learned  from 
my  dear  friend  here,  that  you  were  in  town." 

All  this  was  confirmed  by  the  dear  friend 
herself,  (who,  by  the  way,  had  only  made  this 
intimate  acquaintance  about  twelve  months  be- 
fore, during  a  six  weeks'*  visit  to  Cheltenham,) 
and  by  the  gentleman  himself,  who  declared 
that  from  his  Paris  friend,  Madame  de  Dor- 
ville  he  had  heard  so  much  of  his  distinguish- 
ed countryman,  as  to  decide  him  upon  taking 
the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  making  his 
acquaintance. 

This  statement  had  more  truth  in  it  than 
is  usually  found  in  vehement  professions.  Mr. 
Lionel  Nutcomb  had  passed  several  seasons  at 
Paris,  sometimes  with  his  mother,  and  some- 
times without  her.  Their  last  visit  there  was 
made  just  after  Mr.  Wentworth  and  his  bride 
left  it,  and  not  only  the  fascinating  Mrs.  Clif- 
ton Dorville  herself,  but  several  of  her  friends 
did  talk  much  of  the  rich,  stiff,  proud  English- 
man, who  had  just  been  showing  off  his  wife  and 
his  wealth  wherever  he  could  find  an  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  either,  and  at  the  same  time  di&- 
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playing  from  time  to  time  such  singular  speci- 
mens both  of  vanity  and  shyness,  that  he  was, 
as  the  Countess  de  B  ***  observed,  "  un 
echantillon  superbe  de  bizarrerie  Britannique.^'' 
Every  one  declared,  however,  that  his  wife  was 
the  most  beautiful  creature  ever  seen,  and  that 
he  wa,s  so  lavishly  liberal  in  expenditure  of  all 
kinds,,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  consider 
him,  notwithstanding  his  singularities,  as  a  most 
agreeable  acquaintance. 

Now  if  there  ever  were  a  lady  deserving  the 
epithet  of  a  chevaliere  d'industrie^  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Nutcomb  was  she.  With  a  very 
limited  income,  and  a  very  unlimited  taste  for 
expense,  this  lady  had,  hke  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
been  left  a  widow  at  a  very  early  age,  with 
an  only  son.  Both  mothers  had  strenuously 
laboured  to  do  their  duty,  by  setting  their  re- 
spective sons,  in  the  way  they  respectively  wish- 
ed them  to  go  ;  ...  .  Mrs.  Wentworth  striving 
to  make  her  son  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of 
all  the  worldly  advantages  he  possessed;  and 
Mrs.  Nutcomb  impressing  on  the  mind  of  hers 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  all  he  did  not. 
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The  tie  between  the  two  former  was  strong, 
but  that  between  the  two  latter  stronger  still ; 
and  they  had  now,  the  handsome  Lionel  having 
reached  the  mature  age  of  thirty-three,  been 
for  many  years  carrying  on  a  sort  of  partner- 
ship together,  of  so  very  confidential  a  kind, 
and  in  which  their  interests  were  so  indissolubly 
blended,  that  no  mother  and  son  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  ever  presented  to  the  admiring 
eyes  of  sentimental  philosophers,  a  more  per- 
fect example  of  filial  and  maternal  union. 

They  had  entered  upon  their  vocation  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  favourable.  Mrs.  Nut- 
comb  was  tall,  slight,  pale,  and  quiet-looking, 
in  short,  had  as  little  the  air  of  a  lady  who 
lived  by  her  wits  as  possible.  She  had,  too, 
the  great  advantage  of  being  lawfully  privileged 
to  have  her  cards  printed  with  "  the  honour- 
able'' before  her  name,  being  the  widow  of  the 
sixth  son  of  an  Irish  viscount ;  and  this  ad- 
vantage, always  considerable  where  the  indi- 
vidual is  distinguished  by  the  ill-matched  pecu- 
liarities of  being  poor  and  proud,  is  greatly 
more  so,  when  the  name  it  precedes  has  pretty 
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nearly  an  equal  right  to  prefix  "  the  infamous'^ 
before  it. 

Mr.  Lionel  Nutcomb  was  scarcely  less  for- 
tunate ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  the  son 
of  his  mother,  and,  in  the  next,  was  handsome, 
easy,  and  agreeable ;  cautious  by  nature,  but 
gay  by  assumption ;  a  ready  and  exact  calcu- 
lator of  chances,  and  withal,  the  most  audaci- 
ous, yet,  apparently,  the  least  presuming  man 
in  existence. 

The  partnership  was  carried  on  by  a  continu- 
ous system  of  high  play,  varied  with  wonderful 
ingenuity,  both  as  to  place  and  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding. Sometimes  the  "  industrious  crea- 
tures" were  boarding  for  three  guineas  a  week 
at  Cheltenham,  always  for  the  health  of  the 
old  lady,  while  her  son  indulged  himself  with 
a  little  whist  at  the  rooms,  and  now  and  then, 
perhaps,  in  a  quiet  rubber  in  his  mother's  pri- 
vate apartments,  to  pass  away  the  time  which 
his  filial  feelings  obliged  him  to  devote  to  the 
invahd.  Sometimes,  with  pinions  newly  fledged 
they  betopk  themselves  to  Paris,  when  they 
were  established  in  a  showy  trotsieme,  in  some 
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fashionable  quarter,  gave  ices,  and  high  play 
a  volonte,  (but  generally  late  enough  to  have 
shown  themselves  at  a  fashionable  soiree  or  two, 
before  their  own  doors  were  opened,)  put  a  pair 
of  horses,  and  a  pair  of  liveried  servants  to  their 
carriage  bearing  the  viscounts  arms,  during 
about  tw^o  hours,  for  three  days  in  every  week ; 
went  to  court,  and  dressed  irreproachably.  Oc- 
casionally they  might  be  seen  at  Baden  Baden, 
or  even  heard  of  at  St.  Petersburg.  About  one 
season  in  three  they  ventured  upon  London, 
and  various  little  intervals  were  profitably  filled 
up,  when  pains  in  the  limbs  took  the  old  lady 
to  Bath,  or  symptoms  of  general  debility  to 
Brighton. 

To  be  very  particularly  intimate  with  the 
mother  of  an  idle  young  man,  possessed  (be- 
yond all  question)  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
a-year,  was  an  advantage  vt^ell  worth  some  trou- 
ble to  obtain.  When  it  is  highly  important  to 
the  interest  of  an  individual,  that  he  should 
acquire  an  accurate  estimate  of  character  from 
the  exterior  manners  and  appearance,  it  is  re- 
markable how  capable  many  become  of  attaining 
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it.  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Nutcomb  was  an 
adept  in  this  study,  and  had  not  encountered 
the  dowager  Mrs.  Wentworth  three  times,  be- 
fore she  ascertained  that  her  vanity,  both  per- 
sonal and  maternal,  was  so  egregious,  that  to 
wound  it  would  incur  enmity  which  should 
know  no  bounds  ;  while  to  soothe  it,  might  in- 
sure a  degree  of  liking,  that  could  easily  be 
turned  to  profit.  .  .  .  She  discovered,  too,  that 
Mrs.  Wentworth  was  violent-tempered,  world- 
ly-minded, and  with  as  little  principle  of  any 
kind  as  might  suffice  for  current  use  in  society. 
She  was,  therefore,  a  most  desirable  acquaint- 
ance in  every  way ;  easy  to  dupe,  ....  as  the 
vain  ever  are,  ....  and,  therefore,  not  difficult 
to  please  ;  profitable  from  her  ostentation,  libe- 
ral in  her  standard  of  morals,  and,  which  was 
infinitely  more  important  than  all  the  rest,  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Nutcomb  was  left  with  little 
doubt  on  her  mind,  that  Mrs.  Wentworth's  son 
was  greatly  guided  by  her,  as  to  his  acquaint- 
ance and  manner  of  living. 

At  this  first  meeting,  the  intimacy  so  greatly 
desired  by  the  Nutcomb  partnership,  advanced 
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considerably  further  than  they  could  have  rea- 
sonably hoped.  Mrs.  Wentworth,  in  the  most 
amiable  state  of  spirits  from  the  domestic  events 
in  her  son's  family,  seemed  determined  that,  in 
this  case,  her  son  should  leap  all  preliminary 
ceremony,  and  at  once  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
friendship  with  ''  the  delightful  Nutcombs." 
She  hinted  that  he  was  not  in  good  spirits,  and 
that  nothing  would  do  him  so  much  good,  as  a 
little  intimate  society. .  . .  Mrs.  Wentworth  ju- 
nior was  not  in  very  good  health,  ....  was  a 
nurse,  and  did  not  receive  much  company,  and, 
therefore,  that  her  own  object  was,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  draw  him  from  home. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  that  beautiful  young 
woman  of  whom  we  used  to  hear  so  much  at 
Paris,  has  fallen  into  ill  health  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Nutcomb,  with  an  air  of  friendly  anxiety. 

"  She  is  not  well,  I  think,"  replied  the  dow- 
ager, not  affecting  to  speak  with  more  interest 
than  she  felt ;  and  the  truth  is,  the  marriage  is 
by  no  means  a  happy  one.  Her  temper  is 
essentially  bad;  and  though  she  is  beautiful, 
she  has  no  other  attraction.     Of  obscure  family, 
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and  perfectly  uneducated,  there  is  nothing  in 
her  to  render  a  tete-a-tete  agreeable." 

All  this  was  muttered  between  the  two  ladies 
on  a  confidential  sofa  in  the  second  drawing- 
room,  while  the  gentlemen  were  enjoying  a 
game  of  chess  in  the  other. 

The  degree  of  estimation  in  which  the  beau- 
tiful daughter-in-law  was  held,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  discover,  and  that  sort  of  petting  de- 
meanour was  assumed  towards  Mr.  Wentworth, 
which  is  often  practised  towards  rich  and  hand- 
some young  men  who  are  thought  not  to  be 
happy  at  home. 

^Ir.  Wentworth  was  a  good  chess  player, 
and  extremely  fond  of  the  game  ;  Mr.  Nut- 
comb  was  a  superb  player,  but  did  not  care 
a  farthing  about  it ;  greatly  preferring  billiards, 
and  wisely  considering  ecarte  at  a  tolerable 
stake  as  a  much  more  rational  occupation  for 
a  man  of  talent.  However,  he  lost  three  games 
that  evening,  declaring,  notwithstanding  his 
inferior  skill  that  it  had  been  the  greatest  treat 
he  had  enjoyed  for  months,  ....  as  Mr.  Went- 
worth  had   exactly  that  degree  of  superiority 
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which   made   looking   at   every   move    an   im- 
provement. 

"  They  are  beginning,   I  hear,    to   play  for 
money  at  all  the  clnbs,"  observed  Mr.  Nutcomb. 
"  Are  they  ?....!  think  that  is  a  pity,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Went  worth. 

"  I  should  say  so  too,'"*  replied  the  other, 
"  were  it  not  that  most  men  without  some 
such  object  will  not  take  the  trouble  of 
studying  the  game  as  you  and  I  have  done. 
I  have  found  it  for  years  a  horrid  nuisance 
to  sit  down  with  my  very  heart  and  soul  in 
the  game,  to  play  against  a  fellow  who  does 
not  care  a  straw  about  it. . .  .  Now  a  stake  cures 
.  this  at  once  ;  and  you,  who  are  such  a  glorious 
player,  will  find  prodigious  advantage  in  it. 
People  will  be  better  able  to  play  up  to  you 
a  few  years  hence,  you  may  depend  upon  it ; 
....  and  it 's  worth  while  to  let  fashion  have 
its  way  to  obtain  this.  You  have  rarely  found 
yourself  equalled  I  suspect,  Mr.  Wentworth?" 

"  Not  very  often,'"'  replied  Mr.  Wentworth 
smiling,  and  at  the  same  moment  giving  his 
adversary  check-mate.     This  was  indeed  very 
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true,  as  he  had  rarely  j)layed  since  he  left  col- 
lege, excepting  with  one  old  gentleman  residing 
near  Oak  Park,  who  was  decidedly  his  inferior. 

Mr.  Wentworth  confessed  to  his  mother  when 
he  took  his  leave  that  he  had  certainly  found 
her  friends  even  more  agreeable  than  her  de- 
scription had  led  him  to  expect,  and  that  he 
hoped  in  some  way  or  other  to  meet  them  often. 

Notwithstanding  the  amusement  which  had 
so  agreeably  occupied  him,  Mr.  Wentworth 
found  time  to  speak  to  his  mother  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  little  boy.  She  listened  to  him 
with  a  feeling  at  her  heart,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  exact  contrast  of  that  which  appeared 
on  her  face.  Not  indeed  that  the  notion  of 
the  child's  probable  death  was  new  to  her. 
Rarely  as  she  had  seen  it,  she  had  marked 
its  various  symptoms  of  defective  strength  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  be  pretty  confident  what 
the  result  would  be  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was 
a  satisfaction  to  find  these  symptoms  had  made 
sufficient  progress  to  strike  less  experienced  eyes 
than  her  own.  To  see  that  child  die,  and  its 
fading  mother  follow  it,  leaving  her  magnificent- 
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looking  ill-matched  Marmaduke  once  more  free 
to  graft  a  noble  scion  on  his  rich  but  plebeian 
stock,  was  the  first  wish  of  her  heart,  and 
some  demon  whispered  to  her,  that  it  should 
not  be  vain. . . .  But  even  as  this  whisper  seemed 
to  reach  her  soul,  she  promised  with  a  look  full 
of  kindness  to  call  and  see  her  grandchild  on  the 
following  day. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  dowager  kept  her  promise,  and  at  a 
friendly  familiar  hour  on  the  following  morn- 
ing was  announced  even  in  the  dressing-room 
of  her  daughter-in-law.  Isabella  was  alone  ; 
a  book  was  in  her  hand,  but  her  eyes  wandered 
from  it,  and  there  was  nothing  in  her  counte- 
nance to  induce  the  belief  that  she  had  found 
interest  in  its  pages.  In  truth  she  was  at  that 
moment  thinking  upon  poor  Wilson,  and  of 
the  effect  her  unlooked  for  return  was  likely  to 
produce  at  Abbot's  Preston.  Was  it  likely 
that  those  who  loved  her  should  longer  remain 
in  any  degree  ignorant  of  her  real  situation  ?  .  .  .  . 
She  had  too  often  betrayed  her  feelings  to  her 
maid, ....  though  she  had  never  descanted  much 
upon  them,  ....  to  render  it  probable  that  so 
constant  a  looker-on  could   be  in   any  degree 
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deceived,  and  as  she  thought  of  the  deep,  last- 
ing, hopeless  sorrow  that  her  idea  would  now 
bring,  she  felt  as  if  her  marriage  had  been  a 
crime,  and  she  herself  guilty  of  producing  all 
their  suffering. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  on  entering  perceived  the 
fixed  sadness  of  her  countenance  ;  she  perceived 
too,  the  faded  sickly  hue  of  her  complexion, 
and  the  extreme  attenuation  of  her  hands  ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  heart  of  Lady 
Macbeth  was  not  more  unnaturally  indurated 
when  she  exclaimed,  "  Give  me  the  daggers  ! " 
than  was  that  of  this  cruel  worldling,  when  she 
read  the  probable  renewal  of  all  her  most  fondly 
cherished  hopes,  in  the  gradual  extinction  of 
health,  strength,  and  hfe  in  the  innocent  Isa- 
bella. 

To  pretend  not  to  perceive  that  she  was  suf- 
fering, which  was  her  general  system,  would 
to-day  have  been  too  obviously  affected  ;  Mrs. 
Wentworth  therefore  immediately  entered  upon 
the  subject  of  her  visit  by  saying, .... 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear, ....  you  must  not 
sit  with  your  finger  in  your  eye,  because  your 
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baby  does  not  recover  the  accident  of  his  pre- 
mature birth  immediately.  I  assure  you,  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  it  is  mere  ignorance  and  folly  to 
expect  this.  Let  me  see  the  child.  ...  I  am 
not,  as  perhaps  you  have  found  out,  very  fond 
of  nursing ;  but  I  am  as  well  informed  as  most 
women  of  my  age  respecting  the  symptoms  of 
most  infantile  complaints.  My  son  was  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  infant  ;  .  .  .  .  but  you  see  he 
is  not  the  worse  for  it.  Let  me  see  the  little 
Marmaduke." 

The  nursery-bell  was  rung,  and  the  poor 
little  baby  appeared.  The  fact  that  it  was 
decidedly  fallen  away  since  she  had  last  seen 
it,  was  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  grand- 
mother. "  If  this  were  the  only  obstacle  to 
my  wishes,"  she  mentally  exclaimed,  "  I  had 
never  a  better  chance  of  being  mother  to  an 
earFs  daughter  than  at  this  moment." 

She  took  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  affected 
to  examine  its  limbs  and  the  temperature  of 
its  skin  with  great  attention.  "  I  do  not  see 
anything  greatly  the  matter  here,  nurse,"  she 
said,    appealing   to   the   portly  personage   who 
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received  forty  pounds  a-year  for  carrying  the 
light  burthen  about,  "  My  opinion  is  that  the 
child  wants  nothing  but  country  air  ....  The 
sea  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for 
him  ;  .  . .  .  don't  you  think  so  ? " 

Nurse  Palmer  was  not  one  of  those  who  say 
"  No,"  to  a  great  lady  when  they  do  not  agree 
with  her  ;  and  consequently  replied,  "  Undoubt- 
edly, ma'am  ....  that  is  exactly  my  opinion.'' 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  before, 
nurse  ?"  cried  Isabella,  in  a  voice  that  spoke 
displeasure ;  "  you  have  never  hinted  such  an 
idea  to  me." 

"  I  have  lived  too  long  in  the  best  families, 
ma'am,  not  to  know  my  place  better.  It  was 
not  for  me  to  purpose  your  breaking  up  your 
season  in  London,  ma'am,  and  packing  off  to 
the  sea  just  upon  my  judgment.  Besides, 
ma'am,  there's  no  time  lost  at  all ;  the  sea 
would  do  quite  as  much  good  now  as  ever  it 
would." 

"  Do  you  not  think,  ma'am,"  said  Isabella, 
with  her  mournful  eyes  fixed  upon  the  infant, 
and   trembling    all    over   as   she    awaited    the 
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answer . ..."  do  jou  not  think  that  a  stout 
healthy  wet-nurse  might  be  of  service  to  him  ?  " 

"  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
with  any  idea  of  following  it,  you  will  not  again 
think  of  so  dangerous  a  scheme.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  child  put  into  medical  hands 
here,  because  I  know  the  system ;  and  that 
he  would,  according  to  custom,  be  physicked 
to  death ;  ....  it  is  always  the  way  when  a 
stranger  gets  hold  of  a  baby  ....  they  know 
nothing  about  his  constitution,  and  physic, 
physic,  physic,  is  the  only  way  of  proving 
their  zeal  and  attention  ....  But,  nevertheless, 
if  you  won't  believe  me,  you  had  better  send 
for  a  medical  man  ....  our  family  physician  is 
not  at  all  a  child's  doctor,  or  I  would  propose 
sending  for  him  ;  .  .  .  .  but  send  for  whom  you 
will,  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  tell  you  that 
nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  changing  the  wet- 
nurse  of  a  delicate  child." 

Terrified  at  the  idea  of  a  competitor  in  the 
nursery,  where,  whether  for  a  short  time  or  a 
long  one,  she  greatly  preferred  reigning  alone, 
the   fat  nurse   corroborated   this   opinion  with 
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all  the  force  of  professional  phraseology,  which, 
even  had  it  been  put  in  force  contrary  to  her 
wishes,  would  effectually  have  convinced  the 
timid  young  mother ;  but  agreeing  as  it  did 
with  all  she  most  wished  to  believe,  was  listened 
to  with  implicit  faith,  and  she  determined  never 
again  to  torture  herself  by  proposing  what  it 
would  render  her  miserable  to  see  accepted. 
The  dowager  was  not  aware,  perhaps,  how  little 
any  farther  argument  was  necessary  to  settle 
the  question  in  the  manner  she  wished,  or  she 
might  not  have  added  .  ..."  I  should  be  sorry 
to  think  you  were  tired  of  the  office,  Mrs. 
Wentworth  ;  .  .  .  .  but  even  if  unfortunately  this 
be  the  case,  I  trust  your  sense  of  duty  will 
induce  you  to  persevere  where  the  doing  so 
is  of  such  great  importance." 

"  Tired  !"....  said  Isabella,  but  uttered  not 
another  word  on  the  subject,  which  she  was  glad 
enough  to  believe  was  settled  for  ever.  Then, 
struggling  to  conquer  the  feeling  which  made 
all  consultation  with  her  haughty  mother-ia-law 
a  painful  task,  she  referred  to  what  had  been 
said   about   the    sea.      "  I    will   mention  your 
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opinion  to  Mr.  Wentworth  immediately,"  said 
Isabella  ;  "  it  will,  I  know,  have  great  weight 
with  him ;  and  if  you  and  he  shall  think  it 
desirable  I  could  be  ready  to  leave  town  to- 
morrow." 

"Well,  well,  that's  all  very  right  on  your 
part ....  but  I  suspect  there  is  no  necessity 
for  such  wonderfully  great  haste.  Where  is 
my  son  .?....  in  his  book- room  .?".... 

"  I  believe  so,  ma'am,"  replied  Isabella. 

"  Then  I  will  speak  to  him  myself  on  the 
subject.  Pray  keep  up  your  spirits,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth ;  it  can  do  no  good,  you  know,  to  take 
up  fancies  about  the  child  from  mere  ignorance 
....  I  dare  say  he  will  do  as  well  as  hundreds 
of  others  under  the  same  circumstances.  Good 
morning." 

And  so  the  visit  to  Isabella  ended. 

As  the  dowager  descended  the  two  flights 
of  lofty  stairs  which  led  to  the  book-room, 
she  stepped  slowly ;  for  she  w^anted  leisure  to 
meditate  a  little  upon  the  manner  in  which 
this  sea-scheme  could  be  arranged  most  advan- 
tageously for  her  interests. 
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Not  even  tacitly  to  herself,  not  even  to  her 
own  heart  had  Mrs.  Wentworth  yet  confessed 
that  she  actually  calculated  upon  the  miserable 
pampered  temper  of  her  son  as  a  means  of 
destroying  his  wife.  She  repeated  so  often  to 
herself,  to  her  maid,  and  to  half  a  score  of  par- 
ticular friends,  that  dear  Marmaduke's  wife 
was  a  poor  delicate  thing,  who,  in  her  opinion, 
was  not  likely  to  live  ....  that  she  at  last  per- 
suaded herself  that  the  girl  was  decidedly  con- 
sumptive when  he  married  her ....  that  her 
infant  doubtless  inherited  the  malady,  and  that 
the  sooner  they  were  both  dead  the  better, 
because  dear  Marmaduke  would  be  of  a  fitter 
age  to  form  another  attachment.  Such  was 
her  general  view  of  the  subject,  upon  which  it 
is  certain  she  bestowed  very  many  thoughts ; 
and  she  had  become  so  sanguine  in  her  hopes 
since  Isabella's  arrival  in  town,  that  the  idea 
of  making  the  young  couple  separate  had  already 
lost  much  of  its  value.  Whenever  she  thought 
Isabella  looked  better,  it  revived  ;  but  the 
seeing  her  as  she  had  done  that  morning,  made 
her  feel  that  any  effort  to  obtain  it  must  be  so 
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much  trouble  lost.  Should  she,  then,  at  the 
very  moment  that  she  was  most  anxious  to 
awaken  a  taste  for  fashionable  associations  in 
the  mind  of  her  proud  shy  son,  advise  his 
withdrawing  himself  to  the  country  with  his 
wife  and  her  nursery  ?  The  idea  was  detest- 
able ....  and  yet ....  a  strange  undefined  sort 
of  fear  arose  in  her  mind  ....  Isabella  was  cer- 
tainly declining  ....  was  certainly  not  likely  to 
live  ....  but  she  was  very  young,  and  might 
not  the  cheering  breeze  from  the  sea,  if 
enjoyed  in  perfect  tranquillity,  restore  her  ? 
She  had  suggested  this  scheme  to  get  rid  of 
her  ....  but  now  she  bitterly  repented  having 
done  so. 

As  the  idea  of  this  restoration  crossed  her 
mind,  she  laid  a  faltering  hand  on  the  balusters, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  perfectly  still,  and 
literally  lost  in  thought . .  .  .  "  He  shall  decide 
for  himself,"  at  length  she  murmured  ;  "  but  if 
he  goes,  the  Nutcombs  shall  go  too."*" 

"  Well,  mother  !  .  .  .  .  What  do  you 
of  him .?"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  startil 
as   she    entered.     "  Phihp  told   me   you   were 
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gone  up  stairs.  .  .  .  Tell  me  all.  .  .  .  Do  you 
think  my  darling  boy  is  in  any  clanger  ? '" 

"  No,  really,  Marmaduke  ;  I  perceive  nothing 
of  the  kind." 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  the  father,  fer- 
vently ;  "  Thank  God  !"....  he  repeated,  taking 
his  mother's  hand,  and  pressing  it  gratefully 
to  his  lips.  ..."  You  were  ever  my  best  com- 
forter !  And  tell  me,  mother,  do  you  think 
Isabella  is  right  about  having  a  nurse." 

"  O  dear  no  !  ....  I  see  no  reason  for  it 
whatever,"  she  replied,  "  and  so  I  have  told 
her.  ...  I  believe,  indeed,  it  was  only  a  fancy 
of  the  moment ;  for  it  seems  quite  given  up, 
and  now  all  her  wishes  seem  centered  in  going 
to  the  sea.  But  probably,  Marmaduke,  you 
will  not  like  this  just  now.  It  will  interfere 
sadly  with  your  parliamentary  business  ;  .  .  .  . 
and  besides,  it  is  hardly  the  season  for  it  yet." 

"  Good  God  !  mother,  what  does  that  sig- 
nify ?  "  he  vehemently  exclaimed. ..."  Do  you 
suppose  that  all  the  parliaments  in  the  world 
would  detain  me  here  an  instant,  if  my  going 
elsewhere  could  by  possibility  benefit  my  boy  ? 
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....  I  think  the  idea  excellent,  and  I  shall 
give  orders  instantly  for  our  removal."' 

"  How  very  impetuous  you  are,  my  dearest 
Marmaduke  ! ''  softly  exclaimed  his  mother ; 
"  What  can  you  know  about  the  effect  of  the 
sea  air  upon  a  dehcate  baby  ?....!  really 
should  be  afraid  to  try  it  till  the  season  was 
more  advanced." 

"■  Perhaps  you  are  right,  mother,"'  he  replied, 
anxiously  ;  "  I  can  know  nothing. . . .  The  safest 
way  unquestionably  will  be  for  me  to  send  to 
Sir  ****  *****  and  ask  his  opinion." 

This  was  exactly  what  the  dowager  least 
desired,  but  she  now  manoeuvred  in  vain  ;  the 
physician  was  sent  for,  and  the  weakly  infant 
displayed  before  him. 

Sir  ****  was  a  man  of  kind  feelings  ;  he  read 
the  young  mother's  agony  in  her  earnest  eyes, 
and  said  not  that  he  thought  it  quite  impossible 
the  child  could  live,  which  he  would  have  done 
had  no  such  pitying  emotion  checked  him. 

"  It  is  a  delicate  little  plant,  indeed,"  he 
said,  and  turning  to  Isabella,  added,  "  are  you 
a  good  nurse,  madam  .^" 

"  O    dear  yes,    sir ! "  repHed    Mrs.    Palmer, 
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perceiving  that  her  mistress  faltered,  and  think- 
ing it  no  presumption,  on  this  occasion,  to  an- 
swer for  her.  ..."  It  is  not  possible  there 
could  be  a  better." 

"  That  is  very  well  then,"  said  the  physician, 
"  and  upon  my  word  I  know  not  of  anything 
else  that  can  be  prescribed." 

"  The  sea  has  been  suggested,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth,  who  assisted  at  the  consultation. 

''  The  sea  has  been  suggested,  has  it .?"  said 
Sir  ****,  "I  see  no  objection  to  it,  and  I  think 
it  might  be  better  for  your  lady  than  London. 
Of  course  neither  mother  nor  child  will  have 
anything  to  do  with  bathing.  .  .  .  Some  warm 
sheltered  place  it  must  be,  at  least,  till  the 
end  of  June.  The  Isle  of  Wight,  I  should 
think,  would  be  as  good  as  any.  Shankhn, 
for  instance  ;  .  .  .  .  there  are  some  pretty  cot- 
tages there,  and  it  is  admirably  sheltered." 

This  was  quite  sufficient  to  decide  Mr.  Went- 
worth upon  removing  his  family  to  Shanklin 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ;  but  happening 
to  know  that  the  accommodations  of  the  place 
named  were  not  abundant,  he  sent  off,  by  that 
night's   mail,    instructions  to   Mrs.  Oldfield  to 
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repair  to  that  beautiful  village  with  all  speed, 
and  to  secure  and  prepare  for  their  reception, 
the  most  convenient  house  (or  houses  if  neces- 
sary) that  could  be  obtained. 

During  the  inevitable  delay  that  intervened 
before  these  preparations  could  be  completed, 
Mr.  Wentworth  and  Mr.  Nutcomb  had  played 
themselves  into  as  great  a  degree  of  intimacy 
as  the  cold  shy  manners  of  the  former  could 
permit.  .  .  .  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Nutcomb  had 
called  upon  the  young  Mrs.  Wentworth,  three 
dinner  parties  had  followed  at  Portland  Place, 
Curzon  Street,  and  St.  James's  Place  (the 
latter  being  the  residence  of  the  Nutcombs), 
and  the  old  lady  had  made  herself  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  young  one,  by  declaring  that 
for  many  years  of  her  life,  her  attention  had 
been  particularly  directed  to  the  care  of  a 
delicate  child,  under  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  little  Marmaduke,  ....  whom 
she  was  happy  to  say,  was  now  one  of  the 
stoutest  and  healthiest  men  in  existence. 

By  the  end   of  a  fortnight,   the  Wentworth 
family  were   established  in  their  beautiful,  but 
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diminutive   mansion  near  the  top  of  the  cele- 
hrated    "  Shanklin   chine,"  so   well   known   to 
all  lovers  of  the   picturesque;    and  if  Isabella 
could  have  been  permitted  peace,  and  freedom 
from  perpetual  gronderies,  she  would  have  en- 
joyed it.     As  it  was,  her  own  health  certainly- 
improved,   and  she  fancied  that  her   boy   im- 
proved  too;    and   not    the    less    so,    perhaps, 
because   within   ten  days   after    their    arrival, 
Mr.  Wentworth,  having  received  the  agreeable 
intelligence  that  his  chess-playing  friend,  toge- 
ther with  the  exemplary  and  Honourable  Mrs. 
Nutcomb  were  arrived  at  Ryde,  began  to  make 
frequent  excursions   to    that   more   fashionable 
resort,  leaving  her  often  for  many  hours  toge- 
ther, with  the  power  of  sitting  upon  a  rock,  and 
gazing  upon  the  sea,  without  having  its  sooth- 
ing murmur  interrupted  by  a  remonstrance  upon 
her  turning  her  head  one  way,  when  it  would 
be  so  greatly  more  desirable  that  she  should 
turn  it  another,  or  an  assurance  that  if  she  sat 
a  moment  longer  on  the  spot  she  had  chosen, 
she  would  inevitably  take  cold,  or  a  hint  that 
it  would  be  more  her  duty  to  do  any  earthly 
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tiling,  than  that  on  which  she  might  happen 
to  be  employed,  or  worse  than  all,  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  "  paper,"  pointing  out  the  enormity 
of  all  she  had  said  and  done,  since  the  last  time 
he  had  remonstrated  with  her  on  her  manifold 
faults  and  imperfections. 

But  this  welcome  and  most  salutary  relief 
did  not  last  long;  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Nut- 
comb  expressed  such  intense  anxiety  respecting 
the  health  of  the  little  Marmaduke,  and  so 
many  friendly  wishes  to  see  the  mother,  and 
watch  how  they  were  both  going  on,  that  Mr. 
Went  worth  felt  himself  induced,  ....  after 
some  struggle  with  his  natural  averseness  to 
such  extreme  sociability,  to  invite  both  mother 
and  son  to  pass  a  few  days  with  them  in  their 
retreat.  A  sort  of  supplementary  cottage  taken 
in  aid  of  the  house,  offered  sufficient  accommo- 
dation. The  invitation  was  cordially  accept- 
ed a  chess-table  established  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  ravine,  and  all  prospect  of  solitude  and 
repose  for  Isabella  banished. 

Notwithstanding   Mrs.    Wentworth's    failing 
health,  and  the  total  loss  of  her  young  bloom 
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and  bright  vivacity,  she  was  still  exceedingly- 
lovely  ;  nor  was  the  accomplished  Mr.  Lionel 
Nutcomb  slow  to  perceive  it.  When  he  first 
saw  her  in  London,  he  had  looked  upon  her  as  a 
young  woman  in  a  deep  decline,  who  was  pro- 
bably sent  out  of  town  to  die ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  met  her  on  the  terrace-like  lawn  of 
her  pretty  abode,  where  she  stood  looking 
down  into  the  picturesque  little  ravine  with 
that  species  of  tranquil  gratification  which  some 
minds  never  cease  to  feel  from  beautiful  scenery, 
he  immediately  perceived  that  she  was  in  much 
better  health  than  when  they  parted,  and  that 
if  her  eye  failed  to  sparkle  with  the  laughing 
brightness  belonging  to  her  age,  there  was  some 
reason  for  it  besides  consumption. 

So  acute  an  observer  as  Mr.  Nutcomb,  was 
not  likely  to  be  long  domesticated  with  his 
dear  friend,  and  his  dear  friend''s  beautiful  wife, 
without  forming  a  pretty  accurate  judgment 
as  to  what  that  reason  might  be. 

Among  the  very  little  society  into  which  Mr. 
Wentworth  had  permitted  Isabella  to  enter, 
either  in   town  or  country,  his  extreme  sensi- 
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tiveness  to  external  appearances  had  generally 
served  as  a  sufficient  curb  upon  his  temper,  to 
prevent  his  being  pointed  out  as  a  tyrant,   or 
his   wife  as   a  victim.     Wherever  they  went, 
he   was  only  censured  as  abounding  in  pride ; 
and  she,  as  sadly  deficient  in  animation.     But 
with  all  the  restraint,  and  all  the  caution  it  was 
in  his  power  to  use,  it  was  not  possible  wholly 
to   conceal  the  habitual  sourness,  the  ready  irri- 
tation,   the  fretful  complainings  that  made  so 
essential  a  part  of  his  daily  history.  .  .  .  Dinner 
parties,  and  evening  parties,  ....  morning  calls 
and    accidental     meetings    innumerable,    may 
come  and  go,   yet  still  leave  the  parties  very 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  inward  and  spiritual 
dispositions  of  each  other ;   but   living   in  the 
same  family  is  quite  a  different  affair,  and  no 
husband,   or  wife  either,  can  pass  this  ordeal 
without  showing  to  observers  of  tolerable  acute- 
ness  whether  tliey  live  well  together  or  not. 

"  I  will  trouble  you  not  to  open  that  win- 
dow, if  you  please,  Mrs.  Wentworth,"  said  the 
master  of  the  house  in  accents  of  the  utmost 
politeness  ;    upon  which  Isabella,  who  was  in 
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the  act  of  throwing  wide  the  casement  upon 
the  newly  opening  roses,  closed  it  again,  with 
that  sort  of  quickness  with  which  a  school-boy 
obeys  the  voice  of  the  pedagogue. 

"Shall  we  walk  this  way?"  said  Isabella, 
turning  from  the  little  wicket  gate,  towards 
the  sea  when  the  party  were  setting  forth 
for  their  evening  stroll.  Upon  which  her  lord 
and  master  looked  at  her,  and  immediately  led 
the  party  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  At  what  time  will  you  have  the  carriage 
ordered,  Isabella,  for  our  drive  to  the  priory  ?*" 
said  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  the  most  obliging 
attention. 

"  At  half  past  one  if  you  please,"  she  replied 
"  and  we  must  get  our  luncheon  over  by  that 
time  if  we  can." 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,"  was  the  rejoin- 
der ;  not,  however,  addressed  to  her,  but  rather 
as  a  soliloquy  uttered  as  he  rose  from  the 
breakfast-table,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"Tell  the  coachman  to  be  ready  at  half 
past  two,"  was  the  order  that  followed. 

These  were  trifles  very  nearly  as  light  as  air, 
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nevertheless,  tliey  served  so  well  to  quicken  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Lionel  Nutcomb,  that  he  soon 
convinced  himself  of  the  lovely  and  interesting 
Mrs.  Went  worth's  being  exactly  in  the  posi- 
tion most  likely  to  receive  with  indulgence  any 
involuntary  burst  of  mingled  admiration  and 
compassion  which  might  escape  him. 

With  the  impertinent  nonchalance  of  a  soi 
disant  man  of  fashion,  Mr.  Nutcomb  had  led 
the  ceremonious  and  vain  Went  worth,  ....  who 
was  equally  incapable  of  despising  the  auda- 
cious clique  to  which  his  new  friend  belonged, 
as  of  resisting  the  cool  intrepidity  with  which 
its  members  assumed  authority  to  regulate  all 
doubtful  points  in  the  conveiitional  code  of  their 
society,  ....  not  only  to  play  chess  for  a  con- 
siderable stake,  but  to  bet  with  aristocratical 
indifference  on  boats  and  billiards,  on  the  co- 
lour of  a  flag  too  distant  to  be  seen,  or  the 
age  of  an  elderly  beauty  past  mark  of  mouth. 
.  .  .  Thus,  the  dinners  at  Shanklin  cottage  being 
excellent,  and  the  horses  freely  lent  to  his  use 
handsome,  and  of  excellent  paces,  Mr.  Lionel 
Nutcomb  gave  himself  willingly  up  to  the  en- 
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grossing  pleasures  of  friendship,  ....  while  the 
insidious  and  nicely  graduated  flattery  by  which 
he  contrived  to  sweeten  the  gall,  and  soothe 
the  asperity  of  Went  worth's  temper,  gave  him 
an  influence  that  seemed  daily  to  increase. 

Meanwhile  his  honourable  mother  exerted  her 
well-practised  skill  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to 
win  the  affection,  gratitude,  and  esteem  of  Isa- 
bella ;  and  she  had  very  nearly  succeeded,  by 
means  of  persuading  her,  that  no  one  living  un- 
derstood the  maladies  of  seven  months'*  chil- 
dren so  well  as  herself.  But  this  friendship  was 
nipped  in  the  bud,  in  consequence  of  a  trifling 
inadvertence  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Nutcomb. 
Isabella  chanced  to  overhear  the  old  lady  de- 
claring to  the  nurse,  in  confidence,  that  she 
knew  no  more  about  children  than  a  cow  did 
of  a  holiday  ;  but  that  it  was  plain  her  mistress 
took  no  pleasure  in  talking  of  anything  else. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  took  no  notice  of  having 
thus  discovered  how  entirely  she  was  indebted 
to  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Nutcomb''s  politeness, 
for  the  attention  she  had  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  but,  despite  Isabella''s  meek  civiHty  to  her 
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husband's  friends,  the  acute  old  lady  soon  per- 
ceived that  she  should  make  nothing  of  her  ; 
and,  during  the  remainder  of  her  residence  at 
Ryde,  she  permitted  her  son  to  visit  at  Shank- 
lin  as  often  as  he  pleased,  provided  he  did  not 
insist  upon  her  accompanying  him. 

***** 
All  men  have  their  weaknesses,  and  most 
men  have  some  points  of  character  where  in  they 
are  not  weak.  Mr.  Went  worth  was  less  liable 
than  most  men  to  the  enfeebling  passion  of 
jealousy ;  this  might,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing 
to  the  sincere  and  exalted  admiration  which  he 
entertained  for  himself,  and  which  would  have 
rendered  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  conceive  it 
possible,  that  another  could  be  preferred  to  him. 
But  let  the  cause  of  this  be  what  it  may,  such 
was  the  fact ;  he  not  only  saw  Mr.  Nutcomb 
profuse  in  petits  soins  to  his  wife,  without  tak- 
ing any  umbrage  at  it ;  but  he  would  have  wit- 
nessed the  same  proceeding  from  all  the  most 
accomphshed  gentlemen  in  Christendom,  without 
its  ever  suggesting  the  possibility  of  her  being 
shaken  thereby,  either  in  her  duty,  or  affection. 
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This  is  all  very  right  and  very  estimable  ;  but 
nevertheless,  as  a  rule  of  action,  it  may  be 
carried  too  far.  Whenever  a  man  dares  to 
pay  too  marked  a  degree  of  attention  to  a 
married  woman,  it  is  her  husband  that  should 
prevent  the  continuance  of  it ;  and  this  chiefly 
to  save  the  wife  from  herself  becoming  suffici- 
ently aware  of  it,  to  render  it  necessary  that 
she,  on  her  part,  should  take  any  active  mea- 
sures for  the  same  purpose.  She  can  never  be 
driven  to  this,"  without  feeling  in  some  degree 
wounded  and  degraded  in  her  own  eyes  ;  a 
species  of  mortification  from  which  proper  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  her  husband  ought  to  pro- 
tect her. 

In  Isabella's  case,  her  perfect  ignorance  of 
the  manners  of  fashionable  society,  as  well  as 
her  great  confidence  in  her  husband's  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  kept  her  long  in 
doubt,  whether  Mr.  Nutcomb's  manners  to- 
wards her  deserved  his  being  turned  with  indig- 
nity from  her  doors,  or  entitled  him  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  particularly  disagreeable  man 
of  fashion.    At  length,  however,  he  took  the  op- 
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portunity  afforded  by  his  arriving  to  dine  at 
the  cottage  sometime  before  Mr.  Went  worth's 
return  from  his  ride,  to  remove  these  doubts. 

"  Charming  Mrs.  Wentworth  ! "  he  exclaim- 
ed, seating  himself  suddenly  on  the  sofa  beside 
her,  "  what  an  agonising  study  for  a  man  of  sen- 
sibility is  the  expression  of  your  sweet  face  !  " 

Isabella  looked  at  him,  ''  severe  in  youthful 
beauty,"  and  silently  carried  the  work  on  which 
she  was  employed  to  the  open  window.  No- 
thing abashed,  he  followed  her,  and  planted 
himself  in  an  elegant  standing  attitude,  leaning 
against  the  window-frame. 

"  Would  to  Goi"  he  resumed,  "  that  it  were 
not  so  easy,  in  spite  of  all  your  reserve,  to 
discover  that  you  are  unhappy  !  .  .  .  .  The  eye 
of  indifference,  indeed,  might  look  on  this,  and 
see  nothing ;  .  .  .  .  but  not  so  mine  !  .  .  . .  You 
cannot  be  ignorant,  loveliest  Isabella  !  .  . .  .  you 
cannot  be  ignorant,  with  what  feelings  I  have 
contemplated  your  conjugal  unhappiness  !  Gra- 
cious Heaven  !  . .  .  .  How  gladly  would  I  cut  off 
this  right  hand,  could  I,  by  so  doing,  convey 
to  the  breast  of  Wentworth,  one  spark  of  the 
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adoration  that  burns  in  my  own  !  . .  . .  Loveliest 
of  women  !  do  me  justice. . . .  Think  not  that 
I  ask  for  anything  beyond  the  deHcious  privi- 
lege of  offering  the  consolations  of  devoted  friend- 
ship. .  .  .  Would  you  could  read  my  heart,  and 
see  how  pure,  how  spotless  is  its  devotion  ! " 

These  words  were  uttered  both  rapidly  and. 
distinctly,  and  Mrs.  Went  worth,  therefore,  heard 
them  all ;  but  before  another  could  be  added, 
she  was  on  the  outside  of  the  little  drawing- 
room  door. 

The  silent  celerity  of  this  escape,  might  have 
effectually  repulsed  a  less  determined  person- 
age ;  but  Mr.  Nutcomb  had  often  been  heard 
to  say,  among  his  particular  friends,  that  it  was 
as  much  in  etiquette  for  a  woman  to  retire  from 
the  first  approach  of  love,  whether  lawful  or 
unlawful,  as  for  the  sylph  of  a  ballet  to  run 
from  the  zephyr  that  pursues  her  ;  .  .  .  .  but  that 
they  meant  no  more  by  it. 

"  Beautiful  creature  ! ""  he  exclaimed,  as  she 
closed  the  door  after  her.  "  Her  husband  is 
a  brute,  and  that  alone  is  sufficient  to  insure 
her  mine  ! " 
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Mr.  Nutcomb  did  not  intend  that  anybody 
should  hear  these  last  words ;  but  though  Isa- 
bella was  beyond  the  reach  of  them,  Mrs.  Old- 
field  was  not.  She  happened  to  be  gathering 
blossoms,  for  the  decoration  of  her  second 
course,  very  near  the  open  window,  and  scarce- 
ly a  syllable  of  what  had  been  spoken  escaped 
her  ear. 
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